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PREFACE. 


Tm: following work b.i3 grown out of a p.bc months' tour in India, 
just before the outbreak of tho recent mutiny. The materials were 
principally derived from letters intended only for the perusal of my 
family. I have been induced to ^vc my obscrv.ations a more permanent 
form and a wider circulation, both on account of the interest •which has 
been excited in the subject by the events of tho last year, and because, 
considering tho size and population of tho Indian peninsula, its im- 
mense capabilities of production, and tlic important position that it 
may hereafter hold in tho economy and commerce of tlie world, it 
certainly has not hiUiorto attracted in tliis country its duo share of 
attention. 

Tho policy and administration of the East India Company’s govern- 
ment arc so generally misunderstood, and so hopelessly unpopular, that it 
seems a tliankless task to say a word in its favour. I have stated, how- 
ever, only what I believe to bo tho truth, after tho most careful investi- 
gaUon which I could give. I do not hold, with some, that tho East India 
Company was the only perfect government in modem times ; but, on tho 
other hand, I believe that posterity, if not tho present generation, will 
admire and wonder at tho sagacity and wisdom of a policy which has 
enabled fifty thousand men (for, until tho late difficulties, there have 
never been more Engfishmen in India) to conquer so vast a country, and 
hold in subjection myriads of men, of most opposite national character, 
generally civilized, often warlike, and defended, in more than one in- 
stance, by tho science and skill of tho art of war as practised in Europe. 

I am aware that many things which I have stated "witli regard to tho 
character of tho natives of India may appear improbable or incredible. 
All I can say is, that no European can ever comprehend an 
and that tho more their peculiarities are studied, the more inconsistent 
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"We entered the harbour of Rio do Janeiro on tho i6th of 
January, 1856, having mado Cape Frio tho day before. The 
ship on -which I was a passenger, was hound for Sydney, and 
thence for China; hut a succession: of those violent gales, 
which, in that winter, destroyed so much property and so 
many lives on our coast, had completed tho work begun by a 
summer’s sun in New York, and when about a fortnight out, 
we found the ship leaking badly, a state of things which 
finally compelled us to put into Rio and caulk our upper 
works. 

Tho entrance to Rio harbour surpassed the highest ex- 
pectations which any of us had formed. Tho mouth is narrow 
and bordered by lofty walls of granite, rising steep and sheer 
for 1,500 or 2,000 feet, while farther back the PAo d’Assucar, 
or “ Sugar Loaf,” towers into tho air — ^the first of a series of 
sharply-defined, lofty, barren, and isolated peaks surrounding 
tho harbour, and imparting a grandeur to the rich verdure of 
its immediate shores, which they would not otherwise possess. 
From the foot of these peaks, the land slopes gradually do-wn 
to the water’s edge, and is covered with beautiful villas, 
mostly in the Italian style, embowered in that luxuriant foliage 
and redundant vegetation which we are accustomed to associ- 
ate with the idea of a tropical climate. 
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heads, turning the whcol in front with the hand, in tinac to 
their song. The negro porter-s are fine burly men, and are 
alwjiys slaves. Tliey .are, however, only required to bring 
lionie to their master a certain sum each day, which amounts 
to about one half or two thirds of what they can earn. On 
landing, I was much struck with the JSurojican appearance of 
every thing. The buildings are of that substantial character 
which may be of any ago, and which is so diftcrent from the- 
prevjxiling taste in North America. A largo plaza with a 
fountain borders on the quay, and directly in front of the 
landing, occupying one side of the square, is the Royal Palace, 
a largo, but not a striking building, where, however, the Em- 
peror rarely resides. In front of the palace gate two negro 
soldiers wore keeping guard. The army is entirely composed 
of free blacks, by whom, also, the navy is manned. How 
reliable they may be, I did not have an opportunity of learn- 
ing. The streets of Rio arc narrow — a very good peculiarity 
in a climate where there is much sun. The houses are usually 
large, and built with walls three or four feet thick. The 
shops arc full of French goods — the taste of the Brazilians 
being decidedly Gallic. The churches are not fine, though 
very massive. They are all in that Jesuitical style which dis- 
tinguishes modern Romish churches everywhere. The interior 
decoration is generally tawdry. The priests are a low, filthy, 
and dirty set ; very immoral, and fiir from popular, yet they 
are- said to have great control over the Emperor. They 
have not been able, however, to prevent the toleration of 
Protestant opinions, and the free circulation of the Scriptures. 
A very pretty custom prevails here in celebrating the funerals 
of children. The pall, the liveries of the coachmen and 
grooms, and all the decorations are scarlet, while the hearse 
is covered with flowers placed there by friends, and thrown 
from house windows as the procession passes through the 
streets. In the case of young people, not children, blue dec- 
orations replace the red ; black being reserved for those who 
are grown up or advanced in life. 

The streets of Bio are filled with negroes, free and slaves — 
many of the latter being African born — and known by the 
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to bo seen evcrywlierc, being somewhat of a weed among tho 
trees; and I saw, besides, tho* breadfruit, bamboo, orange, 
lemon, palm, etc. etc. 

While at Rio, I could not help noticing and admiring the 
substantial character of all buildings, etc. The streets are 
paved with square blocks of stone, and lighted w’ith gas ; the 
walls of the buildings are of great thickness. Durability and 
comfort seem to have been much more consulted than in the 
United States, where, in 'weather occasionally just as hot, ‘we 
live in wooden houses, not even filled in with brick. Tho 
store of M. W. & Co., tho consignees of the ship on which I 
was a passenger, was a model of its kind.. An immense build- 
ing, -with solid walls four feet thick, contained the ollicos, the 
rooms where tho employees lived, a largo parlor looking on 
the bay, a saloon where partners and clerks all dined in com- 
mon at two o’clock, and warehouses where their goods were 
stored. I got, from some of the Americau residents of Rio, a 
very curious, and well-nigh incredible, account of the way in 
which business is done there. A sale for cash implies a credit 
of two or three months, within which it is a personal offence 
to ask for your money ; and one is expected to renew a note 
as often as requested, provided the interest be punctually paid. 
I say “ a note,” but the fact is, that even the largest transac- 
tions have, as I was told, in general, only a verbal guarantee. 

The market of Rio is well supplied with fruit all the year 
round (and here I may remark, that no one knows the taste 
of an orange who has not eaten it fresh from tho tree) ; the 
fish are very fine ; the mutton is excellent, but the beef poor. 
Oxen and horses do not thrive in Brazil for some reason, 
probably, at least in the case of horses, from not being fed on 
grain. 

Tho Brazilians are a tame, inoffensive people. A very 
marked feature in their manners, that strikes a stranger 
directly, is their great politeness. On entering or leaving an 
omnibus you uncover and bow to the company, who do the 
same ; and at a table d'hote the same formality is complied 
■with by all who leave before the rest, the whole company 
rising and bowing. I was sorry that wo could not remain for 
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of votes p.asscs the haw. TJio Son.ito can always bo outvotocl, 
as its number is small compared to that of the House. The 
limperor’s veto susjjcnds a law for one year, when, if it be 
again passed b}’ the Legislature, it takes efl'cet. The govern- 
ment is thus a veal republic, with a permanent executive de- 
prived of legislative power. There arc, hoAvover, some ardent 
young men in the country Avho desire a republic in name. 
This Avould bo, as an old American resident once said to me, 
the worst thing that could happen to Brazil, as it Avould 
probably subject her to those periodical 2 ^^ 07 innciamentoSi 
revolutions and upturnings of tho whole government, Avhich 
have ruined all the Sp.anish-American republics. 

On tho morning of tho 25th we sailed out of Rio hai'bour, 
our ship h.a\-ing been made thoroughly tight by caulking the 
upper works. "Wo again admired tho lofty rock-bound coast, 
the highest peaks of Avhich wo did not lose sight of till the 
afternoon of tho following day. Tho weather had been clear 
and sultry the whole time of our visit, and the great heat 
(tho thennometer havmg ranged between 80° and 90°), made 
it pleasant to get to sea again. 
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not .*0 lar-'o. The harbour i.s no less excellent in point of 
utility, the water heinj' so deep that tho lariiost vessels can 
onlir, wliilo the .slxires are .«o abrupt that ships can lie any- 
where close to the land, and wharvc.s are almost unnece.ssary, 
and the jH-cnliar turn which I Iiavo dcscrihed tho hay as 
inaUin!', with the narrowness of the tntranco and tho Iieioht 
of tho .snrrunndinjf land, protects vessels from all cllocls of 
gale.s. 

Sydney itself, is huilt around one of the coves at the further 
end of the harhonr, and covers also the promontory which 
divid(?s it from tho next cove. It contains now about 85,000 
inhahitantu, and is an Knglish town in every respect. In somo 
parts yon wonld Hupposo you were in London, wore it not that 
all the houses are of a bright yellow’ freestone. This is tho 
cheapest building material, as the svoods of tho country aro 
too hard for such purposes; they do, however, excollcnlly 
well for rafters, Ao., and aro iilmost fireproof. A groat deal 
of Oregon pino is exported to Aastralia, for building, but goes 
mostly to Melbourne, tho outsidrts of which city rc.somblo 
New York beyond tlio iiro limits. Tlio inhabitants of Sydney 
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larly, who patrol the town at night, are as well mounted, and: 
fine looking men, as ever I saw. 

MELBOTTI12TB. 

After remaining three days in Sydney, I left for Melbourne. 
There is, as yet, no road between the two places — the only 
connection being by water. The steamers .ire line, iron-built, 
sea bo.its, with every comfort, and very gentlemanly captains. 
And here I must bear my testimony, that as fxr as my expe- 
rience is concerned, the chiss of men who command English 
steamers, is at least equal to any similar body in our service, 
while there arc some of them who, I think, surpass any that 
wo have, in knowledge of the world, and refinement. With 
respect to scientific acquirements, the examinations which 
English masters and mates have to pass before they are en- 
trusted with the care of a vessel, at least ensure a gre.itor 
amount of scientijic accuracy than can be found in the Ameri- 
can service. 

I made the acqu.iintanco, on board the steamer of several 
“ squatters,” .is the sheep and cattle farmers are called in the 
colonics, and got a good deal of information from them about 
the “ squatter-system ” of disposing of public lands, which is 
so deservedly unpopular among the miners. It seems that if 
a man wants a “ run,” as a sheep farm is called, he may got 
one in three ways ; 1st. By buying one already occupied, in 
which case he buys the stock also : 2nd, by attending a gov- 
ernment land auction, where the land is sold to the highest 
bidder above £1 the acre ; 3d, if he fancies a particular imoc- 
cupied run, he gives in his name and a description of the run 
at the land-office, with proofs that he is able and ready to 
stock the land directly. After a certain time, if no other ap- 
plicant presents himself, he receives the land at the upset-price 
of £1 the acre, but if another applies for the same run, the 
highest bidder has the preference. This system, of course, 
throws aU the land into the hands of a few large proprietors, 
and renders it impossible for a poor man to get a few acres to 
cultivate, at a reasonable price — since, in the vicinity of the 
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The badness of the roads, generally (though in some parts 
they were as ■wide and •well made as any in Europe,) compelled 
a change of horses every ten miles, when everybody went to 
take a drink. On these occasions it commonly happened that 
some one man invited the whole company to “ drink at his 
expense,” — no small matter, as each drink cost a shilling 
sterling, and no one ever declined. After drinking, they 
would all fill and light their short black cutties, and smoke quite 
contentedly till the next change, or watering of horses, when 
the same scene was repeated. They were generally good-na- 
tured fellows, and not at aU surly, though very rough ; and I 
gleaned from then* conversation much infoi-mation with respect 
to the diggings, and the state of society there. 

Every little while we would pass a couple of “mounted , 
police,” patrolling. Like the members of the corresponding 
body at Sydney, they were generally large, fine looking men, 
on noble horses. Their uniform was blue, and they were 
armed with a carbine and dragoon sword. Being very well 
paid, I understood that there were among them many men of 
good family and education. This corps have done good ser- 
vice, as there were formerly many robberies by the bush- 
rangers (colonial highwaymen) — ^whereas, when I was there, 
the road, though mostly through an unpeopled country, was ■ 
as safe, as in many thickly settled localities. The existence 
of this force has also spared Australia the horrors of Lynch- 
law ; and it prevents a great deal of bloodshed, by allo'wing 
no weapons to be carried. I understood that robbery is un- 
kno'wn at the diggings, though many diggers keep large 
quantities of gold in their tents. Perhaps this is owing to 
their being constantly on the alert, and well provided with 
watch-dogs, of which every man has two or three. 

The country between Melbourne and Ballaarat is generally 
undulating, though there is one level prairie which the road, 
crosses for about ten miles. Most of the land is entirely un- 
cultivated; much of it is not wooded, and much, again, appears 
as if the wood had been thinned out and the underbrush 
cleared. There is but little peculiarity in the general' appear- 
ance of the vegetation, although the trees are aU different 
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CHAPTER III. 


AtrSTEALIA. 

Irst View of BolIaaTat— Description of the Place — Sold Digging— A Colonial Theatre — 
Socialism at the Antipodes — Geelong— Hclhonrne— Paramatta — Bepnblicanism in 
Australia — Government and Education — ^Emigration and prohnblo Future of 
Australia. 

■We did not see any diggings, till, about four in tbe after- 
loon, Ballaarat burst on the view. I say “ burst on the view,” 
ar you mount the bill which surrounds the place without 
eeing any outlying tents or huts, and, all at once, on attain- 
Qg the summit, come in full view of a valley three or four 
ailes long, by two or three broad, filled throughout its whole 
ixtent by white cotton tents — a sea of canvass ! The whole 
lew so much exceeded, and differed from my expectations, 
hat I could not help feeling that there was in it a certain 
ublimity — ^though I suppose few will understand the appUca- 
ion of the term to such a scene. 

Tents are almost the only sort of habitation in the place, as 
here is no soft timber of which, as of our pine, the settler can 
n a few days build himself a temporary abode. 

It is impossible, I believe, for one who has not seen a simi- 
ar place, to realize the appearance of Ballaarat. The whole 
valley has been, or is being dug, so that there is not a green 
)ush or blade of grass to be seen from one end of it to tbe 
)ther. The tents are regularly laid out in streets, and just 
ride enough apart to allow of a shaft being sunk between 
hem. 

I went to the United States Hotel — one of the few wooden 
louses in the places — and having left my carpet-bag, walked 
)ut to see the gold-washing. I was not, however, fortunate 
n witnessing the discovery of any large nuggets. The holes 
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in Australia arc a low and abominably degraded set, and as 
in California, A’ciy unpopular. An cftbrt lias been made, 
since I left Australia, to prevent any increase of their num- 
bers, by a prohibitory tax on Chinese immigration. The law, 
howevci’, has been evaded by landing them up the coast and 
letting them make their way to the gold diggings overland. 
They do not bring their women with them, and as soon as 
they make a little money, return to China to enjoy it. 

The description given above of gold-mining is only applica- 
ble to wliat are called “ dry diggings.” There are also in 
Australia, as in California, numerous wet' diggings, where the 
bed of the stream is worked for the gold brought down by 
its waters. The dry diggings are said to pay the best, but 
are also the most uncertain. No rule can be followed in se- 
lecting a claim, no rough test applied to ascertain its probable 
richness. The shaft has to be sunk as far as the auriferous 
strsitum, and strengthened at great expense and labour, and 
weeks and months must pass in draining the water before the 
digger can form even an approximate estimate of the richness 
of his hole. I saw one man who belonged to a party which 
had been digging in various places for two years, without get- 
ting £100 worth of gold j but they were still persevering, and 
felt sure of ultimate sirccess. There may be two holes, side 
by side, out of one of which thousands of pounds worth of 
gold may be dug, and out of the other, not one ounce. Not- 
withstanding this well-known fact, no sooner is there a great 
nugget, or much gold found in any one place, than every one 
abandons his old claim, if an infeiior one, and is off to the 
new El Dorado. The population of these mining settlements 
is, consequently very fluctuating ; and, a place which .contains 
several thousand inhabitants one week, may not have the same 
number of hundreds the next. Ballaarat, when I was there, 
was supposed to contain 60,000 inhabitants. I know not what 
is the present population. 

The diggers generally sell the gold to the shop-keepers at 
low rates, who send it down to Melbourne once a week, by 
the government gold escort of cavalry. The shopkeepers and 
publicans made more money, I was told, than any other- class 
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Tor tho followin'; moniintr, niul pcfllod iny liolol Mil which is 
always i-aid in advance “ in the Colonies.” T paid for two 
heds, and was hooked as “ Mr. Mintnrn ajid friend,*’ in order 
to have .a room to myself. -At about three the next mornin", 
just as I was fillin" into .a doze, I wa.s wakened by a man 
undressiin; himself in my room, and makinj; ready to occupy 
the spare bed. I toM him that I had en"a«;cd both and paid 
for them; but he said that he wanted a bed, and that if I 
snjjposcd I was in Knirland, where a man conld appropriate 
wliat was w.anted by tho public, I would find myself much 
mistaken. I finally found it necessary to get up, when lie 
left the room. Tho next morning I found that my little ad- 
venture had cost me .1*4, as the fellow who paid me tho visit 
in tho night, was the porter charged to wake mo in time for the 
o.irly coach, who had t.ikcn an e:isy revenge by not calling mo. 

I loft 13 allnarat by a diftcront route at eight o’clock, and 
glad enough I w.as to got out of it. TIjo inhabitants are the 
roughest set I have ever seen. The men generally wear the 
hair and beard long, a rod shirt, cord breeches, and long 
boots. Tho honest •women arc commonly very neatly dressed ; 
the others, of whom there w.as a large number, rigged out in 
gorgeous satins, Math silk bonnets, .and .all the ].atest Parisi.an 
modot. Tho two barkeepers at tho “United States,’’ h.ad 
their hands full all day long, and in the evening could hardly 
manage to wait on the people — the crowd w.as so great. 
These bar-keepers were both Americans, and got .£10 a week 
a piece, wages, besides perquisites, which, as they kept tho 
landlord alw.ays drunk, must have been considerable. 

I left B.allaar.at on tho morning of the 1 5th, and arrived at 
Geelong, a town on the coast west of Melboiirne, at three that 
afternoon. On arriving, I found that the boat for Melbourne 
had left half an hour before, and that I should have to remain 
until tho next day at the same hour, -which brought me to 
Slelbourno an hour too hate for tho boat of tho i6th, to 
Sydney— ^a most annoying specimen of CoIoni.al arTangoments. 
Geelong is .a line, stone-built town, of about 15,000 inh.abi- 
tants. It had fonncrly a great deal of business -with tho 
miners, but they now get most things direct from Melbourne. 
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1 :i!'o ^i•i^vd IJotany liiy, tthii’h i< tdiont --ix inih-s* rldo 
from Sydney, aero-> a low atid i-amly country, covered witli 
I'cnili Ini'-hes »v'e. The liarhonr ia :i lartio and Jiins one, hut, 
nm. --ii oood as 1 *oM. .Iael»-on, «hih? the country ahout. tin? 
latter ji inlinitely ;-u]M ri<ir, 'riiiTc is now at, liotany, a liotel 
to Mhich jiarlies re*orl on Sundays, :ind for :v tlrivo, from 
.‘sydtsey. A Jiienaoefie forms «mc <tf the attractions of tho 
jiltici*, and contains, he-idc* the .••tandard limii*, scvitral Icanoa- 
roos, anil soinc einus, an Au -tralian variety of the ostridi. 

1 was fjniti! enrions to tiiid »iiit whether there were any ro- 
jntblican sentiinents in the colonii-s. .'Jo lar ns I eould discover, 
however, there wero no mteh feeliiii's, even at tin; inine.s. Tin: 
.sentiments on thin .subject were cniphatically EiiijUaU. They 
knew wlien they were well olf, and jiroferred to avail thom- 
Rolvc.s of the jjrotection of the mother country; and whilo 
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Church of England is much the best provided for. There is, 
however, no distinction in the legal standing of the various 
religions societies. The Roman Catholic cathcdr.al will bo a 
fine structure, but the n.avo is not yet completed. The chancel 
and transepts are however shut in by a wooden partition, and 
thus made av.ailabic for the performance of service. Tito calho- 
dr.il is surrounded by a collection of schools, nunneries, &c. 

Sydney h.-is two cluWtonses, botli fine buildings. Tlicre 
are several tho.atrcs, but none so fine as one of those at i\Iel- 
bounie, which is as large as, and handsomer than, the jlletro- 
politan Theatre on Broadway. 

The two Sydney newspapers are well written, well printed, 
and reraark.ably good specimens of .antipodean journalism. 
Tliey are the only rival papers I ever heard of that did not 
abuse one another. 

Emigration to Australia had, when I was there, been for 
sometime very slack, and the want of labour was much felt. 
S.alarics of all kinds were enormously high, and servants hard 
to get at any wages. While I w.as in Sydney I sent an um- 
brella to a tailor’s to have a small hole repaired. The tailor 
sent it back unrepaired, with the message that while he was 
making half a crown mending my umbrella he might be mak- 
ing a guinea at something more profitable. 

On account of the great expense of the passage to Austr.a- 
ILa, immigrants have usually been assisted by the colonial 
govenimcnts, cither gratuitously or else a note was taken for 
the whole amount of the passage money or a part. The for- 
mer of these systems has been so badly managed as to bring 
out to the colonics the refuse male and female population of 
the large cities — the most undcshablo class possible. The fol- 
lowing fact, which I had from the American consul, gives a 
good idea of how this thing was managed. It seems that 
some one loft money, or some money was collected, to bring 
to New South Wales a number of “ destitute Irish orphans.” 
When the “ orphans” arrived, the colonists, who had engaged, 
them all as servants, were equally sm'prised and disgusted at 
finding them women of thirty or forty years, almost all en~ 
ceintes,, and the rakings and scrapings of the worst and most 
degraded class. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


N 0 11 T n CHINA. 

The PfL'saic from Au'troll.'v — Matins tlio Chlnf*o Coast — ^TIic Yans-lac-klaiis— Tlio I'or- 
dsn Scttlomrnt — DroM an<I Ufa of flio ItoaiilcDt Kiiropcans— Chinejo Solillora — 
Natural Charactcristira In Northern ami Sonthern China — NatiroTown of Shanshao 
— Street' — I’awnliroker.' — I'nblic liiillilinsf — Temple^ anil Wotslilp— Plionosraphlo 
"Wrilins— State Visit of the Taootal— A Clilnc'o Cafe— Koml'h Mission— Kxccutions 
anil Torture— InilKference to I’ain shown by Orientals — Captain Marryatfs Story — 
Tho “ Battle of Shanghac.’’ 

"We had a delightful passage of about sixty clays from Syd- 
ney to Shanghae. Tho sea M'as so smooth that 'wo might have 
conic in safety in a small boat, and tho light irinds and fiiir 
weather made our long passage seem short by allowing us to 
amuse ourselves on deck, by reading in tho day time, studying 
astronomy at night, and an occasional game of shovel-board, 
the standard amusement of e7inuyes on shijiboard. Our only 
excitements wore the occasional violent squalls prevalent in 
th.at part of the ocean, -which, as they give no warning, some- 
times caught us -ndth everything set and laid us right over on 
our side, frequently carrying away something aloft, and always 
occasioning a fearM disturbance in the steward’s department. 
'Wa had also two adventures ; the losing of a boy overboard, 
and seeing a whale, wliicli remained for a quarter of an hour 
witliin a cable’s length of the ship. Though both these inci- 
dents were exciting, and the first saddening to ns at the time, 
I feel that a description would bo out of jilace. Any one can 
realize to himself the unfortunate boy, struggling in tho water, 
unable to swim, impeded by his sea-boots and heavy clothing, 
and finally sinldng, in full -view of the ship, not two minutes 
before the anival at the sjjot, of tho boat despatched to his 
resene. Tho whale is still less diificult to imagine. A black 
slimy bank, covered with barnacles, visible for a few minutes, 
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limited knowledge of the “ pigcon-EngUsh,” the linfjua franca 
ill whieli foreigners convei*se with Chinese shoivkcepors and 
servants. This “ iiigeon-English” consists of English words, 
with a few Chinese intermixed. The itliom is Cliincsc, the 
nonns having no inflection, the verbs no conjugation. The 
first question of our captain m.ny serve as a good specimen — 
“ IIow many piccy ^Icllikan shiji-poo have got toji-side that 
river?” hy which he meant, “IIow many American ships .are 
there up the river?” This pigcon-English is a real language, 
and it takes a stranger a month or more before he can speak 
it trith fluency. Grammatical English is perfectly unintelligi- 
ble to the Chinese. They learn this peculiar dialect from 
native teachers, who make a living by giving instruction to 
those wishing to enter the establishments of Europeans, or 
who expect to have business with them as shopkeepers. 

The banks of the Yang-tze-kiang are low and level, with 
no landmarks, .and piloting is rather diflicnlt. The fellow we 
had, however, did very well until wo reached the month of 
the "Wang-poo river, at the hamlet of Woosung, where wo 
found many foreign ships at anchor. As wo turned to go up 
the ‘W.ang-poo, the pilot so mismanaged things as nearly to 
run us ashore, and then, getting frightened, he jumped into a 
native boat which was passing under our stern, and we saw 
no more of him. 

"VYo anchored at "Woosung, and next morning, leaving the 
ship in the care of a European pilot, ascended the Wnng-poo, 
in a pilot boat, to Shanghae — twelve miles. The Wang-poo 
is, in most parts, more than a mile broad, and is navigable for 
the largest ships. We passed several very large junks, some 
propelled by sail alone, and some by oars as well. I was sur- 
prised by seeing how fast they sailed, and how very manage- 
able was their rig. 

At a turn of the river, we came in sight of the foreign 
settlement, extending for a mile and a half, or more, on the 
left bank of the river ; and a half mile above it the Chinese 
city now came into view, with the countless fleet of junks 
which always lie in the river. Lower doivn were twenty or 
thirty European vessels. The houses of the European settle- 
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the -wearer hy its weight. Tliis same dress is worn, even to 
full dress dinners — a sensible custom, contnasling strikingly 
with the regulations of society in India, which compel one to 
put on a full black dress suit when going out for the evening. 

On landing in Cliina, every str.anger at once provides him- 
self with a Chinese servant, (“boy” as he is called,) who acts 
as valet, waits on him at table, and accompanies him wher- 
ever he may go out to dine. Should he not do this, he will 
find himself tot.ally unserved, as each foreigner has one boy, 
and no one of them will wait on anybody but his master. 

I spent about two weeks in the foreign settlement, and the 
description of one day will do for almost any other. I was 
c.allcd by my serv.ant, .about 8^ o’clock, who put out clc.an 
clothes and got my bath ready in ono of those large porcelain 
bathing tubs that we sometimes sec in this country. Conve- 
nioncies for full ablutions are alw.ays attached to cvci-y room 
in the East. At half-past nine wo had brcaldast, which most 
of the company made every day of rice, fish and eggs, mixed 
into one mess. Breakfast commonly lasted an hour, .and the 
gentlemen then went into the oilico to business. I should 
L.ave mentioned before, that all the clerics and subordinates of 
these establishments, live in the same houses with their prin- 
cipals, and all take their meals together. At half-past two, 
we had tijjbt, or lunch, which would be called a dinner in this 
countiy, and at which large qn.antitics of “East India Palo 
Ale,” the favourite bever.age of the Orient, .are commonly- 
consumed. At five, we dressed in flannel, and went out for a 
drive on the race course, the only road which is passable for 
carri.ages ; this part of China being entirely cut up by canals, 
by means of which, or on men’s shoulders, all goods are trans- 
ported. The drive generally hasted an hour and a half, and 
on our return, wo dressed again for dinner, which was on the 
table by eight. While on the subject of dressing, I should 
have mentioned, that ladies in the east gcnoi-ally wear low- 
necked dresses all day long, which must, I should think, con- 
duce much to their comfort. 

Dinners, in the East, are always on a great scale. It is the 
event of the day — the consummation, of which the tiflln isthe 
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plc.oscs. In tliis, ns in otlier resiiects, tlio Xortliem Chinese 
present .a rcinarkahlo contrast to the men of Canton and the 
south. These latter are .a taller and finer race, hut marked 
by an intense hatred of the “ F.an-qjii” (foreign devil). They 
•will not allow strangers to go into the country even as liir as 
they arc permitted by treaty, viz : .a day’s journey, or to 
penetr.atc into any of their towns. At the north, however, 
the people .are a far happier, pleasanter race, detesting the 
Canton men, and showing rather .a liking for foreigners. As 
before remarked, occidentals can penetrate into the interior 
as far as they choose, the only risk being that of olVciuling 
some mandarin, .any of whom possesses, by treaty, the power of 
dispatching all foreign travellers to the sea-coast, where a fine 
of .$400 is imposed. 

One Chinese city, as I h.ave been assured by men who had 
seen many, is precisely like every other. How this may be I 
do not know, as I have been in the interior of one only ; but 
if they arc all like Shanghae, they must be the most uninter- 
esting cities in the world, as soon as the novelty of their com- 
mon peculijirities has worn off. 

Within the walls of Shanghae there is a space left vac-ant 
between the town and the ramparts, that the inhabitants may 
not be in the immediate vicinity of the belligerents in case of 
an attack. The town itself consists of low two-story houses, 
with stone partition walls and wooden fronts. Tliey arc 
mostly occupied as shops, in ■which case the lower story is 
entirely open. Wlicn the house is used as a dwelling exclu- 
sively, it is gcncr.ally situated some distance back from the 
street, and the view cut off by a Avail Avhich entirely separates 
it from the public thoroughfare. The streets are very narrow, 
and no wheeled conveyances are ever used. There are no 
public buildings worth mentioning. The great court of jus- 
tice is merely an open shod at one end of a large court-yard ; 
and the principal houses of the toum, as regards height and 
size, are certainly tlie paAvnbrokers’ shops. PaAvnbroking is, 
in China, a most important business. All Chinese dress Avell, 
most of them wearing numerous silk robes and furs in the cold 
Aveather. Noav as the severe cold only lasts for three months 
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gnago pcrmittcil them to represent or pronounce the true 
Latin sounds of “ Ora pro tiobh!'^ 

One of the most interesting siglits in Sliangliac is tlio tea- 
garden. Tliis is an open space in the middle of the city, ar- 
ranged on Chinese ]>rinciples of landscape gardening. There 
are ponds of green slime, brooks of sfaiuling nviloj', artificial 
rocks which look like nothing in nature, and bridges in the 
shape of the celebrated structure which wo have all admired 
on the icilhic-icarc plates. In this garden are numerous tea- 
houses whither the Chinese resort in the evening to partake 
of their fiivonrito beverage. The buildings arc one or two 
stories high and open all round. They usually can accommo- 
date from fifty to two hundred persons, seated two by two at 
small tables, as in a European eoje. No edibles are furnished 
at these establishments, bnt the heated wines and spirits of 
which the Chinese .are so fond may bo obtained, and it is 
almost universal for habitues to smoke as they drink and con- 
verse with their opposite ucighbotirs iji the softrllowing accents 
of their native land. To a stranger these places seem anything 
but a‘ delightful resort. zUI of one’s senses are assailed and 
tortured at once. The breezes which fan the revellers having 
come first across the town, and having been freshened by the 
varied odours of the ponds before mentioned, arc fiir from 
balmy ; the smoke of the Chinese tobacco is positively stink- 
ing; and the accents of the vernacular, now guttur.al as Ai‘.abic, 
now nasal as Yankee, and all screamed in those “ tones as 
trumpet loud” Tvbich I h.ivo only olscwhoro heard in tho Pa- 
risian bourse, and certain New York parties, make the visitor 
indescribably nervous. When you add to this that many of 
those present, for greater ease, remove all garments but their 
very short trowsers, that tho Chincso have a constitutiomal 
aversion to water as a means of ablution, and that tho habit 
of eructation is the recognized exhibition of gastronomic grat- 
ification among the most polished oriental society, tho picture 
of this Celestial symposium is complete. 

Shanghae is the head quarters of tho Bomish missions in 
China. Their establishment is near tho river’s bank above tho 
Chinese city. They have a largo and massive cathedral in tho 
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and thought, tliat in Jjis writings, ho Imd frequently given w.ay 
to the temptation of lolling travcUcru' tales. 

During my slay at Shanghao, I witness-eel the state visit 
of the Taootai (collector), the principal Chinese magistrate of 
the district, to Cunningham, the Consul for Sweden. 
The cortege was composed of about 250 civil and mililai-y 
attendants, the whole being preceded by gongs and discor- 
dant musical instruments. The great man himself, .and one or 
two others, -were mounted on wretched little ponies, but .all his 
followers were on foot. The soldiers had no uniformity in 
their equipment, some being armed with lances, somo ■\vith 
swords, .and .a few with even more extraordinary weapons.- 
The most remarkable part of the company were some execu- 
tioners, with whips, swords, and other instruments of punish- 
ment .and torture, to bo used summarily on all who .should not 
treat their master -with proper respect. Many of the soldiers 
had two swords in one sc.abbard, which were intended to be 
used in combat, one in each hand. 

I saw no executions in China, but they aro very frequent, 
and occasionally very cruel. About a year before I arrived in 
the country, the town of Shanghao had been occupied by 
some rebels, and held for a consider.able time against the Im- 
perial forces. When the place was taken, about five per cent, 
of the c.aptives were reserved to bo tortured, and .all the 
remainder were executed in a peculiarly Chinese stylo. Their 
tails -were tied to a bamboo supported above the head, and 
tho neck -wJis then neatly cut through by one stroke of a 
sword, the body falling to the ground, and tho head rem.'iin- 
ing suspended in a eonvenient position for subsequent collec- 
tion. Many thousands of persons were thus disposed of, and 
their heads packed in baskets, to be exhibited in public situa- 
tions. I saw two or three over tho gates of tho city. The 
Chinese, like other Oriental nations, seem to show great in- 
difference to pain, and even death; whether inflicted by or 
upon themselves. Suicides aro common, from the slightest 
motives; and the legal punishments are - of frightful severity. 
Another proof of this, to us, inexplicable peculiarity, is the 
well known fact that vicarious punishment is recognized by 
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liis point of attack. ITc, liowovor, persisted in remaining 
-where be was, and the above nnmhcr of Anglo-Saxons started 
one morning, with scvcnil small cannon, ami a fow marines 
and sailors from the ships, to dislodge him, ancl the I’orce 
under his command. They succeeded in ellecling their pur- 
pose, though at the cost of several lives, and numerous 
wounds. On taking possession of the Chinese jmsition, it was 
found that there was an immense piece of artillery, masked, 
and crammed to the muzzle with all sorts of projectiles, which 
completely commanded the road up which the American de- 
tachment had m.archcd to the attack. Had the Chinese been 
•able to discharge this cannon, they -would probably have 
killed or wounded most of the Americans -who were concerned 
in this escapade. 
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A Trip Ininmi. 5* 

feet in the waist was occnjiicd l»y the caliin, which w:w wliat 
is termed lialf-poop, with wimlows in the sides. Low lockers 
which held M’inc, beer, tfce., ran on each side the whole length 
of the apartment, and served as settees by day and con«;hes 
by night. The remaining space was ocenpied by the table. 
There was, altogether, much more room than one had a right 
to expect on a boat of the size, and we had in her a iiutsf. 
agrec.ablc home dtiring the trip. Of course wo had to take 
wine, beer, coflcc, bacon, bnltcr, .sugar, and such delicacies 
with us ; but wo found, wherever we wont, ;m ample sniiply 
of eggs, fowls, fi.sh, and a few other substantials. 

On w.aking on the morning of the .second day, wo found 
ourselves, in a flat, but very pretty country, with nnmcrou.s 
large trees, and a village on the .side of the canal a little way 
ahead. "We at once jumped into the canal, which was tolcr.a- 
bly clc.an, and swam on ahead of the boat, which had been 
towing slowly since day broke. As we swam p.a.st the village 
before mentioned, the inhabitants espied us, and rushed down 
in a crowd to the water’s edge. They were surprised by 
three things— ;/?;•«/, by the sight of onr white, and in their 
eyes, leprous-looking skins, since outside barbarians rjirely go 
up this canal, and still more r.arely expose their heads as we 
were doing, to the full force of the sun’s rays ; Secondft/, by 
the fact of onr swimming at all, as the inhand Chinese are 
rarely adepts in the natatory art ; I’/imllij, and this would be 
the most marvellous feature of the cjisc in a Chinaman’s eyes, 
that we should voluntarily make the exertion to swim, when 
wo could go so much more easily, in our boat. Having 
astonished the innocent native!?, by swimming on our backs, 
treading water, turning summersaults, and other equally un- 
dignified performances, we terminated the exhibition Avith the 
fearful hurrah^ which is so peculiar a characteristic of the for- 
eign white-skinned and red-haired devil, and soon afterwards 
reentered our boat for breakfast. 

The banks of the canals in Chinn, are mostly so high, that, 
from a boat like ours, the fields on each side are quite invisi- 
ble — ^tlie view from our cabin AvindoAvs being generally re- 
markably sunilar to that which regales .the eyes of railAA'ay 
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in the lio\ise, or deposited ui the open nir with a sliglit .arched 
covering of b.atnhoo and mats. At the end of a yo.ar, if the 
fhmil)’ can bear*thc expense, the coflin is covered in with 
stone or stuccoed brick work, or is sometimes buried in the 
earth, a headstone being creeled to mark the spot. The 
Jjc.adstono is generally of the shape usual in our cemeteries, 
or elso is a mere square pillar of unhewn gr.anitc, with the 
name roughly carved upon it. In many instances, however, 
the people arc too poor to erect a tomb, however simple, and 
the coflin with its contents is then allowed to go to decay, the 
body being generally dcvotircd by rats. When this consum- 
mation is complete, the dutiful survivors collect whatever 
bones .and other remnants of mortality can be discovered, and 
enclosing them in a small earthen vessel, protect them by 
some pernmnent covering. These cinerary urns are known 
among foreigners by the irreverent name of “potted ancestors.” 
The Chinese, like the Hindoos, attach an exaggerated import- 
ance to funeral honours, though they do not, like the latter, 
believe them to h.avo any bearing on their future happiness. 
M. Hue says, what I understood to be strictly true, that a Chi- 
naman when sick unto death, will often deny himself the 
expensive luxuries of a physician and medicines, preferring to 
reserve the money to buy a coflin, and p.ay for the post-mortem 
indulgence of a stone tomb. 

It often struck me as singular, that so thoroughly utilitarian 
a people as the Flowery Nation, Avho are so loath to allow the 
least waste of any thing that can be turned to account, and 
. tax so unremittingly the productive energies of every inch of 
soil, should be willing to give up so much good ground to the 
dead who arc of no use to any one ; but I sujjpose that there 
are none of us poor mortals ■without our little inconsistencies, 
and that a contempt for this mortal ‘coil, such as was for 
many years witnessed in the condition of Washington’s last 
resting place, can only come with a very high degree of 
civilization. 

, Every mile or so, along the line of the canal, we passed villages 
or hamlets, either commercial or agricultural. In the former case, 
the houses were built in a long ro'w on each bank ; in the latter, 
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on Iho head, hut not filling to it, and retained in its position 
hy strings. Tlic heller classes, ui the cities, wear the samo 
trowsoi*?, hut of silk, .and g.athoi‘od helow into a stocking made 
of cotton cloth ; ihcir coats are long, reaching helow the knee, 
anti arc of some fine material. Women wear nearly the samo 
dross as the men in holh eases. Both se.vcs frequently remove 
the shirt or coat when in the .shade, retaining onl^' the .short 
trowsers, hut in this ease, the women always cover the breasts 
hy a short, red hoddicc, about six inches broad, fiistcncd be- 
hind the shonldcr.s. I have often seen girls of ten or twelve 
with no other covering of any .‘sort, than this narrow waist. 
The head is generally left uncovered in the case of both scxci?, 
except when on a journey, or during long continued c.xjiosure 
to the sun’s rays. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, we arrived at Kwun-san, 
a tomi of several hundred thous.and inhabitant.s, defended by 
stone walls about thirty feet high, and a broad ditch formed 
by the waters of the canals which centre hero, and some of 
which pass completely through the torni. It was here that I 
first saw the grain junks, vessels remarkably similar in their 
shape to the A’bw/i’jf Ar^’s that children h.ave for toys. They 
have often a capacity of two or three thousand tons according 
to our measurement, and were fonncrly used to convey the 
tribute of gr.ain from the northem provinces to Pekin, vid the 
Grand Canal. Within ten years, however, the oilicials have 
found it cheaper to send the corn in private junks, vid the 
Yang-tze-kiang, so the poor old grain junks are now laid up in 
ordinary, and are most of them inhabited by a disreputable 
set of vagabonds, ■who are supposed to bo the crew, and as 
such draw p.ay from government. The Chinese government, 
as at present administered, seems in some respects remarkably 
like ours. The first great resemblance is, that in theory it is 
perfect, and in practice works remarkably badly. Secondly, 
it is a mere machine for collecting taxes, and enriching those 
who can put themselves into ofiico by bribery or any other 
means. Thirdly, the officials have no power except when sup- 
ported by public opinion, and fourthly, the government has 
lost the respect of the people, who, in - case of difficidty, con- 
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small joss-house, "which "we found on top of the mountain, and 
ate a light breakfast : after "which "we began our descent in a 
slightly different direction. ' The side of the hill by "which "we 
had ascended "was almost bare, "with only a few lorv scrub- 
bushes here and there. Our path in descending, however, led 
through a grove of pine-trees, surrounding a mandarin’s tomb. 
The trees afforded us a pleasant protection against the rays of 
the sun, which had now risen so high as to be uncomfortably 
warm. The tomb was in an enclosed space of about an acre 
and a hal^ surrounded by a stone wall, and planted "with 
cypress and fir-trees. The enclosure was, in shape, a narrow 
paraUellogram, and, as it was situated on the slope of the hiU, 
had been divided into three smaller courts, separated by 
fiights of stone steps to equalize the ascent. In each di"dsion 
was a pond, planted with lotuses, and surrounded by a stone 
coping ; and scattered about each, were imcouth and colossal 
statues of horses and dogs. At the highest extremity of the 
upper division was a stone temple, about twenty feet square, 
which, I suppose, held the body. The entrance was at the 
lowest extremity of the whole enclosure, the wall on each side 
being drawn out in a semicu’cle, broken by an iron gate about 
fifteen feet wide. Two gigantic stone effigies of watch-dogs 
acted as janitors. This was the largest private tomb which 
I saw, but there were several others, on this same hill-side, on 
a similar plan, but smaller and less elaborately arranged. 
Subsequently we frequently saw these homes of the dead — ^the 
trees which they enclosed lending cheerfulness, and an appear- 
ance of nature, to the otherwise monotonous and artificial 
landscape. 

We joined our boat some distance further up the canal, 
about ten o’clock, and went steadily on all day toward the 
Ty-hao, keeping under the foot of the hills, round the extrem- 
ity of which it was necessary to pass to enter the lake. About 
nightfidl, the canal "widened into an open bight of water, and 
we were in an arm of the Ty-hao. We kept on till the inlet 
was a quarter of a nfile broad, from one low bank to the other, 
and then anchored for the night in three feet of water. The 
canal through which we had come during the day, was nar- 
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CHAPTEU VI. 


A TRIP. INLAND — CONTINUED. 


Atccnil Tooni;-toons-tlnR-fli.in— Tho Vfcw — Tlio Grent T-ako of Cblnn— A Bcnu(f(\il 
CannI — VlIIscos — Itcturn to Soo-cliow — Graml Canal — Customs' Barrier — A Clil- 
nesc Fort— I’lnit-bonR— Clilnal— Xan-ilng— KITect of Dron^lilon lllco Fields— Onr 
Fxnininatlon liy Mandarins— I’reparatloiis for tho Itcbels— Iloo-chosr — Pretty Glrl-s 
— Aro compelled to return to Shanshac— Iirld|;o at Yang-kow-shin — Kalilng— Troops 
—Mandarin’s lloiiso In Lake— Arrive again at Shanghae— Charity In China. 


At daybreak on the morning of tlio 1 3tb, wc ascended tho 
Toong-toong-ting-shan, a hill about five luuidi’cd feet high, 
which separated the inlet, in which wo had passed tho night, 
from the body of tho lake. Tho shape of the hill was irregu- 
lar, being cut up by deep gidlies, around tho sides of which 
wound tho long flight of stone steps conducting to the sum- 
mit. On tho top is a Boodhist monastery, of thirty or forty 
monks, and wo passed several minor establishments on the 
way up. These religious houses, as well as the pathway, were 
well sheltered by trees. At the highest point, above tho large 
raonastei’y, is a sm.all jo.ss-house, under tho shade of which we 
partook of breakfast. An old woman officiated as genius loci, 
and was terribly frightened by our offering her an empty 
claret bottle, fearing that it might bo in some way connected 
with a spell, or tho Evil Eye. After brealifast, we remained 
on the summit for a quarter of an houi’, enjoying the view. 
Behind us was the inlet from Avhich we had come, and the 
low country stretching toward Shanghae; in front another 
inlet, separated from tho first by the hill on which we were ; 
and beyond it another hill, precisely |;he counterpart of the 
first, the Si-toong-ting-shah,' the summit of which was also oc- 
cupied by a monastic establishment. On our right stretched 
the great lake for a hundred nulos, bounded by the range of 
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The thermometer had stood at 96° during the heat of the 
day. 

Bcfoi-e I awoke next morning, we liad got under weigh, 
and passed Chinzn, a considerable towai. About ten o’clock 
we went by Xanzing, a largo place, and the oili'cput of .all the 
silk which goes to Shanghac, but in appearance similar to the 
cities already described. We were now entering the silk 
countiy, and the plantations of mulberry trees added much to 
the liveliness of the view. The erreat drought was here telling 
severely on the rice, the fields being hard enough to walk on, 
whereas, they ought, when properly irrigated, to bo of the 
consistence of mud. About noon, we came in sight of the 
mountains which surround J loo-chow, and .about four o’clock 
we avere stopped at a customs’ barrier, and the mandarin sent 
on board to summon us ashore for examination. Now, it is 
always the best plan, and saves a gre.at deal of trouble, to 
treat oriental officials with a high hand, .and above all, not to 
allow them to begin intercourse with an assumption of supe- 
riority. It thus became an object with us to cause our dignity 
to shine upon this little great man, and wo answered his mes- 
senger that we had prepared and made ready our miser.able 
boat, in the hopes that it would be illumined by his presence. 
The internuncio soon came b.ack to say, that the press of busi- 
ness would ijrevent the officials from h.aving the honour of 
coming on board our magnificent vessel, but that they again 
ventured to beg us to visit them in the wretched hut where 
they laboured. This style of communication was kept up for 
some time, ending in our I’efusing to go oh shore on the ground 
of illness — plea which w.as only diplomatically true. As it 
became now quite plain, that, come what would, wo wore not 
to be enticed ashore, and as these subordinate oilicials did not 
dare to let us pass the barrier without examination ; and, on 
the other hand, would not, unsupported, venture on the ex- 
treme measure of sending us b.ack to the coast, they determined 
to visit the boat, and wo accordingly drew ashore to en.ablo 
them to come on board. iVIy friend and I took our scats ar 
the extreme end of the cabin, trving to look as dignified 
possible to make up for the simplicity of our attire, 
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gnardecl than oven the barrier, and wo found it impossible to 
enter on any pretext. 

In size and exterior appearance, IToo-clion' very much rc- 
Ecmblcs Soo-cliou’. It is surrounded on tl)rco sides by hills, 
the highest of which are about 1,000 feet high, and are 
covered with monasteries, one of which is well worth seeing. 
"Wo could not, however, ascend these hills, as the c.anal leading 
to their foot was too low to give our boat a 2)assage. We 
' passed through the suburbs of Iloo-chow, which, though not 
so extensive .as those of Soo-chow, seemed to have a larger 
number of houses inhabited by the wealthier classes, whose 
dwellings can .always be distinguished by the high wall that 
suiTounds them. This cit}' is in the heart of the silk country, 
and we admired very much the gay costume of the i)retty 
Iloo-chow girls, who arc in the habit of wearing bright scai-lot 
silk trbwsers, whereas, lower domi the conntry, the women 
generally wear no oolour but black. We i)ut these young 
ladies very much out of countenance by eyeing them through 
lorgnettes. 

Our ai)pcarance caused great excitement here, as in the 
other tomis, and oiir boat w.as followed, as before, by shout- 
ing crowds of ragamullins : but, on this occasion, in addition 
to calling us names, they paid us the more tangible attention 
of aiming at us mud and stones, from which we had to take 
refuge in our c.abin. 

By eight o’clock, we had got clc.av of the outskirts of the 
city, and .anchored for the night. This was the hottest day 
of the whole trip, the thermometer in the shade, touching 
100° at noon, and remaining above 90° all night. We took a 
swim in the canal before turning in, but passed an unpleasant 
night, being tormented by mosquitoes, and by that unjileiisant 
eruption c.allcd ijrickly heat, which attacks no.arly all Euro- 
peans, in China and India. 

From Hoo-chow W'o had intended to go on to the provincial 
city of Hang-chow, where are some rem.arkablc tem^dcs, and 
colossal stone representations of Boodh, forty feet high. The 
lowness of the canals, however, forced ns to give up. this 
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shaded by trees. The lake, in front of the house, was pre- 
served for fish, many acres being inclosed in a line of sub- 
aquatic hedges, the tojw of which just appeared above the 
surface of the water. This practice is very common in China, 
and wo saw such preserves in seven'll other lakes, though 
I have not before mentioned them. 

The fortifications of Iva-hing had evidently been iircparcd to 
resist an expected attack of the rebels, and ivo saw large 
numbers of soldiers, as at Iloo-chow. I do not know whether 
these warriore mc.ant fight or not, but they certainly did not 
look it. 

For the next twenty-four hours, we passed through the 
prettiest country that I saw on the trip. The trees were not 
confined to the vicinity of vilLagcs, or cemeteries; the can.al 
passed frequently through small lakes ; and the merits of the 
locality seemed to have been apprcci.ated by wealthy Chinese, 
whose country-houses were visible on aU sides. The water- 
wall and bridges, too, were in good repair, and the latter were 
frequently covered by creeping vines. 

Towards the aftenioon of the next day, the country lost its 
interest, and I s.aw nothing else M’orthy of detail here. "We 
anived at Shanghac on the evening of the nineteenth of July, 
luaving been absent just eight days. 

Though we had not accomplished as much as wo wished or 
intended, and had at no time been more than 1 20 miles from 
Shanghac, and though we had seen and learned less than we 
could have done in any other country in the same time ; yet I 
could not but feel it a great advantage to be able to see what 
I did. ^Vlthoiigh we only, as it were, entered and passed the 
boundary of the countrj’-, yet very few, except the mission- 
aries, have done more ; and this feeling of seeing something 
out of the common track, is what gives the greatest interest 
to our travels. 

After my return to Shanghac I saw more of the American 
missionaries than when I was first there. In company with 
one of these gentlemen I visited an establishment in the Chi- 
nese town known as the “Institute of Universal Benevolence.” 
It consists of a large room furnished with small tables, at each 
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of tho l)uni.in species, nor of one .sucli act of inuniflccnt charity 
as that of tho Chinese merchant at Shanghao. To this remark 
T must except the case of the Parsec haronct, Sir Jamsetjeo 
.Teejeohhoy,the princely liberality of whose charities has been 
the theme of atlmiration throughout the world. It should be 
remembered, however, that Sir .Tamsotjeo had tho advantage 
of living at Bomb.ay, among a numerous Christian commu- 
nity, and that he is alone among natives in tho distinguished 
benevolence of his course. In ancient Greece and Romo we 
hoar of no charitable establishments, .and I believe that no- 
where but in China h.avc they .arisen except from the teaching 
of the Cliristian religion. Should any one think hardly of the 
Chinese character, let him remember that they have spont.a- 
neously acted, upon those principles of benevolence, which 
elsewhere required the leacliiti" of an incarnate God to "ivc 
them practical force, and that in a heathen land one of the 
highest virtues of tho Christian is practised without the Chris- 
tian’s hope of an immortal row.ard. My comj)anion, being of 
Calvinistio views, feelingly regretted that so many good works 
should not redound to the advantage of the doors, since, being 
done before justification, and not having as a motive tho love 
of Christ, they would, in tho language of tho Articles, “ par- 
take of tho nature of sin.” I could only hope that such good 
intentions might be appreciated by Him in whoso eyes tho 
alms of the unconverted Cornelius were pleasing, and that 
some benighted Chinaman might hereafter find that in doing 
good, without hope of reward, to one of tho least of his breth- 
ren, he had done it unaw.ares to that great Elder Brother who 
is able and willing to reward beyond either our desires or de- 
serts. 
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sight of, an<l often close to, the sleep .niid h.nrrcn hills which 
form the const of the Flowery Kingdom ; nt least , after pass- 
ing the lowallnvi.al pl.iiii of Northern China, which is scarcely 
r.nsod .above the level of the ocean. 

On the fourth day wo arrived at TTong Kong, which is situ- 
ated on the sides of a high b.arren hill, an island in one of the 
many inlets which receive tho waters of tlic Canton river, 
'rite whole island is in the possession of tho Knglish, and is .a 
colony by the n.amo of Victoria. Tlio residences of Europeans 
are built on the side of tho hill, and are similar in form to tho 
hongs at .Slianghac, except that they are not uniformly so 
large, .and that they arc rarely enclosed in componnd.s. Tho 
lower p.art of the hill, next tho water, is occupied partly by 
the houses and oflicos of foreigners, and partly by llto native 
town which has grown up since the possession of the island by 
the English. 

I remained only a few honrs in Hong Kong, atid took, in 
the evening, the mail-boat to Canton. Tho distance np tho 
river is about forty miles, and wo arrived at Canton about 
eight o'clock next inonilng. The branch of the river through 
which we went, winds among high and steep hills, by which 
the city of Canton itself is entirely surrounded. Tho foreign 
factories •were situated outside the ■u’alls of Canton and further 
down tho river. Tlicy consisted of a compact block ’of stone 
houses, four stories high, and each .about .sixtj’ feet front. 
Ketween them and the river w'as a garden, about a quarter 
of a mile long and 200 feet broad. This formed the only 
walk of the foreign residents, and was consequently very pret- 
tily Laid out. • At tho upper end of tho garden 'was a building 
containing a subscription library, and two club billiard rooms. 
Tho lower part of this structure ■ivas arched and unenclosed, 
and served as a shelter to the light “out-riggers” in which the 
younger membex’s of the C.anton European comraimity took 
aquatic exercise. 

Tho wliole space occupied by the foreign community at 
Canton, was not more th.an eight or ton acres, and was, there- 
fore, very closely built up. Tho braidings bad no enclosures 
surrounding them as at Shanghac, but wore all crammed into 
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A class of very fast boats is employed to nm tho drng from' 
the store ships to Canton. These boats arc numerously 
manned by desperate fellows to whom high pay is given. 
Tljeir great speed generally enables them to avoid the impe- 
rial revenue boats and tho pir.atcs, but they are sometimes 
overtaken and fearful lights and loss of life arc tho result. 

We passed about half an hour at jMingqua’s after the con- 
clusion of the rchgious ceremony. IMy friend conversing in 
Cliincsc wnth our entertainer. In the course of conversation, 
he happened to remark that he was a jMaster of Arts, and I, 
a Bachelor, upon hearing which tho 'whole company arose, 
and made ns a respectful salutation. It is well knotvn that 
tho Chinese liavo similar academic degrees, which are con- 
ferred on all who can pass the government examinations. 
The graduates form the body from which mandarins are 
chosen, and arc looked upon in China with great respect. 

On our way back to the factories we stopped at a temple 
which contained, in a vast chamber, over a hundred idols, 
about four feet high, made of stone and gilded. They were 
arranged on a shelf along tho wall, and no two of them had 
tho same dress or expression. 

After leaving the temple of a hundred gods wo passed 
through what is known as the beggars’ square, where those 
mendicants who become too old or infirm to exercise their 
profession, are taken by their friends to die. They are 
generally laid on a piece of matting, and protected from tho 
sun by a temporary shelter. They perish of starvation, if not 
by disease. There were three or four wretched beings there, 
when I visited tho square. They seemed more than half 
'dead, and one man, to whom I threw a quarter of a dollar, 
'did not pick it up. 

We stopped, before reaching home, at another private 
house, tho general arrangement of which was like that of 
Miiigqua’s establishment. The family, however, had, in this 
case, gone into tho country, and we were shewn all over the 
house by the children’s tutor, a skinny old graduate, with 
immense horn spectacles. The rooms were aU small, bare and 
cheerless; the only exceptions bring the women’s quarters. 
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smoke particularly offensive, and yet the taste of the latter is 
delightful, and no harsher to the delicate air-passages of the 
lungs than the purest air. These public opium-shops have a 
room np-stairs, n-hitlier their customers are conveyed when 
dead-drunk, and left to lie, closely packed on tlie lloor, until 
they have slept off the effects of the drug. 

I went one day with 3[r. Gr.ay to visit the Gardens of How- 
qua, situated a few miles up the river. "W o went in a largo 
boat. The river off Canton is completely filled with craft of 
all sorts, leaving only a very narrow passage. In this channel 
the tide very often runs "with prodigious force, and, as col- 
lisions often take place, it frequently happens that a small boat 
goes to pieces. I have several times scon such accidents, the 
boat breaking completely ui>, and the passengers floating in 
the water. Dozens of boats would at once put off froiii the 
shore, and pick, up every stick of the boat, but it rarely hap- 
pened that they attempted to save life, until they had got all 
they could of the wreck. It is really incredible how little 
attention is paid in those countries to human life. I have seen 
several people drowned from such accidents as I have de- 
scribed above, and I have heard a ship-captain say, that bo 
had seen a boat row by a drowning man, within an oar’s length; 
without stopping to render him assistance. 

jllost persons know that there is an immense population 
hving in boats, moored oft” the city of Canton. These boats 
are not often more than twenty feet long, and generally about 
six feet wide. They are entirely covered by a house, in which 
the whole family sleep and live, talcing their meals on the 
little deck at the bow of the boat. At the stern of these, as 
of all Chinese boats, there is an idol, which is propitiated by 
burning joss-sticks. The Chinese boats which were used by 
foreigners for going off to the shipping, or down the river, 
were usually of larger size, and propelled by oars. A woman 
was generally the commander, and worked the large scull at 
the stern. It was in one of these latter boats that, wo went 
up the river to Howqua’s Garden. On the way, we passed 
several flat, unsheltered scows, floating in the stream, and 
containing lepers. These miserable beings are, in tliis coim- 
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particnl-ir egg, .incl to foster its development. Tliis is the 
only egg-halcliing process I ever ho.'xrd of, vrlncli did not 
require .arlifici.al he.it. I should think it might ho practised 
in America, in summer. 

During my stay at C.inton, I visited Ilonau, an island oppo- 
site the factories, helonging to a community of Boodhist 
monks,' and covered by a large monastic est.iblishment. There 
were sover.ll hundred monks in residence at the time of my 
visit. They occupied rooms around a court, cont.iining two 
or three acres of ground, nicely sodded, and shaded by fine 
old trees. At the upper end of this eourt was a l.irgo temple, 
of the usual fonn ; .ind behind the temple, another court, pre- 
cisely like the fii-st. Besides these two open quadrangles, 
there wore several other smaller courts, generally paved,, and 
without trees, around which were the residences of the abbot, 
and other functionaries. Beyond the buildings was the gar- 
den, covering five or six acres, where the monks were at work. 
At the further end of the garden was a little stone building, 
within which, upon shelves, were earthen urns containing tho 
ashes of those priests who dio at tho monastery. Outside the 
little building was a stone furnace to burn the body. I could 
not learn whether this practice of incremation was peculiar to 
this establishment, or prevailed at other conventual institu- 
tions. After seeing tho g.ardcn, we wore invited by tho abbot 
into his private parlour, which was elegantly fmaushod. He 
entertained us with a cup of tea, and then proposed oxir wit- 
nessing tho afternoon scxwice, which was about being per- 
formed. Ho accordingly returned to the temple, where about 
a hundred monks had assembled, all in their ordinary slate- 
coloured robes, except two or three, who knelt in front, and 
acted as leaders. These latter were enveloped in ample scarfs, 
of yellow satin. The service consisted principally in a 
monotonous nasal ebannt, alternating between the priests in 
the yellow scarfs, and the remaining monks, who stood around 
the wall. Occasionally they would walk in procession around 
the figure of Boodh, saluting it as they passed. The chaunting 
was accompanied by a fife and bell. The service lasted about 
twenty minutes. After the prayers, wo visited the printing- 
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inn< 1 <! :i vi-ry tlmn;:h jku wry w.ilk. The 

yotiii;.; iii< n o'mniunly Avnlkfd in iln* ttanh n, \vhi«’h w.in con- 
M(l«rc<l •■I'liU'wli.i: ti‘o ]*lc1ni:m ,t r< 'f>rt fur tin* “ tni-ji’m;’,” 
;i;< thv jcirtin’JN in coniint reial Ijmkm.-s aro ralIo<i. 

I .-•)'< Ill almiit f.vn n Y« ry j<!i*;r-ai)tly, at ,^far;!o, wJiidi 
w.T.'! a ^(>rt of watrriii;» j'lao* *•!' Canton, .Most Knrojii/an 
nuTchant-? o\vjn;<l a !i<tn--f at ^larao, a-s wt ll a'« at Canton, 
yoin:' to ilio lonniT '.vln-n th«-v woro t;\han a«'(I liv tlie 

hot. air an«l iiniiri-^onnu nt <»f tin; laolorii Min-ao U a very 
jiretty j.hu'o, hnilt on tin* ^i«lf of a jn ntlj' :-li<jiini; Jiiil, tvliieh 
licmh aroninl its hay in a .‘•einicirclo. Tlu* hilh in its vii:inity 
arc very ]iii tnro.-.jno, ainl, in the oiliii;.;, arc nnnicrons lorty 
i.‘-!:in<ls, wliicli act as a "feat jirotcclhm to .“hipjiini; in the hay. 
TJiu harhoiir, n-hich i< a cove, rminin!^ aroinnl hcliiinl the 
town, is, naturally, I hclit.vc, as goo<l as tliat «if Honi' Konjr, 
amlha'l the IV-rlni’m-'-c ';o\ crnincnl hecn liberal enotigh, they 
jiiiohl, (Inriii!' the Knt'li.'-h war with China, have altraclctl to 
!M;ieao, and retained there, much of the trade which afterwards 
centred in the llritl'-h colony of I long Kong. Ihit they 
would not alter their old .system of high d«itie.«, winch were 
imposed even on the imiiorlation of bullion, and would do 
nothing for the improvement of the harbotir. When Hong 
Kong began to reap the adv:mt.ngc.s of an oi>po.slte iioliey, 
the I’ortngneso .‘■aw their error, and endeavoured to rc[)air 
the mistake by throwing Macao open a.s a free jwrt, hut they 
were too late, as trade had become firmly settled in the direc- 
tion of Hong Kong, .and M:ie.ao can never, in .all probability, 
he anytliuig more than a pleasant re.sidcnce for foreigners 
during their weeks of leisure. Thu native Portuguese popu- 
lation, who once inhabited llio a'.asl palace-like residences that 
abound in ^lacao, and who once formed the most llonrishing 
and wealthy colony of Portugal, are now miserably degraded 
by intoiani-vture with Chinese. They spo.ak .a corrupt jargon, 
h.alf Chinese, half their ancc.stral language ; and are most of 
them miserably poor and ignorant. They aro an idle race, 
and generally livo on tho remains of Ihcir property. Somo 
tlirailics manage to exist, in their native lashion, on as little as 
S80 per aminm. Degraded and brutalized as tins Portnguc.so 
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The steamer iu which I made the passage from China to 
India was called the “Lanccficld,” and formed, with the 
“ Fiery Cross,” a sister ship, a monthly connection between 
Calcutta and Hong Kong. Both these boats belonged to an 
eminent English firm, and their great employment was carry- 
ing opium to China, for which purpose they had entirely sup- 
planted the opium sailing clippers, formerly so numerous in 
the Eastern waters. They had, at that time, and, I suppose, 
have still, almost a monopoly of this most lucrative traflic. 
Their cargoes of opium were principally on account of the 
owners. The “Lancefield” and “Fiery Cross” were iron 
ships, of the best clipper models, fitted with screws, and most 
of the wood woPk was of teak. The cabin accommodations 
were exceedingly comfortable, the , only drawback being the 
great quantities of centipedes and cock-roaches, which infest 
all ships in the India trade, but especially those which carry 
opium. These centipedes are insects, from three to seven 
inches in length, and shaped a little like tho earwig. Their 
sting is very poisonous, and sometimes causes the loss of a 
limb — always fever and pain. The cock-roaches look much 
like the ordinary animal of that name, but are from an inch 
and a half to three inches long, and have the power of flying. 
Besides these specimens of the entomological Idngdom, to 
which I had got somewhat accustomed in China, wo had, on 
tho “ Lancefield,” some remarkably fine varieties of monster 
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square, unarcliitectnral buiUlings, in roomy componiulH, shaded 
by fine trees. As in China and Calctilt.a, these buildings were 
generally of brick stuccoed. 

The hotel where we stayed was a very large establishment, 
consisting of three main buildings, and many outhouses in a 
great compound. Wo took our meals under a sort of shed in 
the open .air. The sciwants were .all Chinese, who m.ake, I 
think, the best servants in the world. The house itself was 
uncomfortable, as are almost all houses in the East, even the 
best private ones, to people with European ideas. The great 
size of the .apartments, the bare floors of the bed-rooms, the 
paucity and poverty of the furniture, with the fact that neither 
the doors nor the windows will close tightly, give a stranger 
anything but a feeling of comfort. i\JI largo houses in the 
East, are built with an open hall in the centre, to admit of a 
free passage of .air. The rooms open on this hall, the doors of 
the sleeping apartments not being closed .at night, but a cur- 
tain being dratvn across the lower part instc.ad. 

Having been well seasoned by a summer in China, we did 
not find the heat oppressive .at Smg.apoi’0 although it is nearly 
on the line. 

It was at Singapore th.at I first saw something of oriental 
as distinguished from Chinese life. The jJopulation is, to bo 
sure, one-half composed of Chinese emigrants, but most of the 
lower classes are Malays, who wear the graceful saronff, and 
this city is the temporary residence of traders from all parts 
of the East, Parsecs, Jews, Armenians, Turks, Arabs, Indian 
Moosulmans, and representatives of other nationalities, the 
picturesqucncss and variety of whose costume pleased and 
surprised me, as I had supposed that most of that show in 
dress, which we read about and see in pictures, had dis.ap. 
peared. None of these natives appeared to be at all Euro- 
peanized, except the Parsecs, some of whom wore European 
trowsers and shoes. 

The Parsees are the descendants of the old fire-worshippers 
of Persia, who were driven from their homes by the M.ahom- 
medan conquest, and took refuge in India a thousand years 
ago. They still follow the religion of Zerdoosht, and the ever- 
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oars, but the lai-gest ones by sails. The evening before we 
left Singapore two other passengers and nayself took one of 
these proas to go round by water to our steamer, which lay 
five or ax miles from the hotel, and were caught in a tropical 
'storm, winch wet us through, and drove us among the coral 
reefs, where we nearly went to pieees. After escaping from 
the reefs, we got among the nets and fishing-stakes, which 
were almost as dangerous, as it continued to blow a gale, 
and our boat ran half way on the tops of the nets, and being 
very crank, came near being capsized several times. 'We got 
back after a couple of hours, and were heartily thankful to 
put our feet on terra firma again, although we had to walk 
six miles, by land, ai'ound to the ship, which started at six the 
next morning. 

Singapore is a British settlement, and has only become a 
place of importance since the British occupation. It is under 
the jurisdiction of the East India Company, and is used by 
them as a convict settlement. I saw several chain-gangs of 
Indian convicts working on the roads. Transportation is in 
India a favourite penalty, since it is regarded by the natives as 
the most temble of aU punishments. By the religion of the 
Hindoos, all caste is lost by leaving India. The high caste 
Sepoys of the Bengal army have on several occasions mutinied 
rather than break through this rule of their religion, which 
forbids their leaving India — a rule the infringement of which 
is punished, according to thek belief, by the perdition of the 
offender and of his ancestors and descendants for seven, gen- 
erations. For this and other reasons, “kala panee” (black 
water), as the natives call transportation across the leaden sea, 
is looked upon as the last misfortune, and a calamity to which 
death is infinitely prefei’able. 

During my stay in Singapore I went into the Court of 
Justice, and saw the judge in the same hot scarlet robe which 
is worn in England. Ho looked as if etiquette would be the 
death of him. In Australia, the judges wear the wig, and 
not the go^vn ; in India, they wear the close robe and no 
wig . which of the two is the more oppressive, I suppose no 
one but the sufferers themselves can tell. 
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more than two suits of clothes on hoard with lliein, and heap 
one of these suits for muster-days, so tliat ojir lallows ^vorf! 
the same wet clothes day and night froin Hong Kong to Sin- 
gapore. The Lascars are under the imniediatc direction ol‘ 
natives called tymJah^ answering to our boatswain’s tnalas, 
hlach tyndal ships the men whom he commands, they having 
either voluntarily adopted him for their master on shoiv;, or 
being so much in his debt as to ho in his power— -so that a 
tyndctl is in some respect like a sailors’ hoarding-liouso Icoaper 
with us. Above the tyndals is the semnr/, answering to our 
boatswain. The Eui-opcan officers very seldom attempt to 
work or disciplmo the men, Iea\dng all that in tho hands of 
the serang and his subordinates, to whom they give tho orders. 
Tho men are not divided into watches, hut when they nro not 
wanted drop off to sleep on deck. When some hands aro called 
to do any piece of work, tho tyndals go about the deck, drag- 
ging their trembling men out of tho hiding places to whioh they 
betake themselves, and awaking them to a sense of tho reali- 
ties of life by mUd applications of tho colt (which is said to 
be so called from its “ helping you along”). Tho food of tho 
Lascars is rice and salt fish, made into a curry, of which they 
partake squatted on tho deck around largo kids. ’ Tlio only 
good point of these Kulilssccs is their agility, whioh far oxcoods 
that of European sailors. They ascend the rigging without 
the help of the ratlins, by inserting tho shrouds between tho 
toes, at the same time grasping them .above with tho bauds. 
In this way they will wal/c up any largo rope as quioldy as a 
monkey. They will also, in tho same w.ay, walk out a try-sail 
gaff, and, in fact, every Lascar is a far better performer than 
oiu" best acrobats. This peculiarity of tho native sailors has 
occasioned tho custom of not “ rattling domi” the rigging in 
East Lidia ships. Then* skill depends princip.'dly on tho use 
they make of their toes, w’hich a native uses with almost as 
much facility as we do our fingers — e. g., if ho sees a small ob- 
ject on the ground,he will not take the trouble to stoop domi 
and pick it up, but will take it up ivith his toes. Ifor is it 
with their toes only that tho natives display their remjirkjiblo 
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unprotected by a turban or other covering. I found after- 
wards, however, that this description w.is api'licnl>lo to all tho 
lower classes in Calcutta. They arc certainly a far inferior 
race to the Chinese. On the boats they may be .'•cen sf|uatled 
on the high how smoking \.\\q. huhhlc-huhhh : — a position and an 
occup.ation which are a llongalcc's ideal of oxisleuee. T’ho 
hubble-bubble, as the foreigners call the commonest kiml ol 
native hooJeah, from tho poculi.ar noise heard whoi it is Finokcd, 
merits a description, as its use is one of the standard occupa- 
tions of a native’s life ; .and its .awkwardness, with tho impos- 
sibility of doing any active work while it Ls in use, arc very 
charjictcristic. It consists of a coco.a-nut shell, half filled witli 
water, and pierced above with two apertures. Through one 
of these, which is on top, passes a tube descending into tho 
water, Tho other hole Ls for the mouth. Tho tube is ten 
inches or a foot long, and is surmounted by the earthen chil- 
lum, or pipe-bowl. Tho smoko passes domi the tube, through 
the water, and out of tho small hole into the smoker’s mouth. 
The tobacco, as used by the natives, is formed into a soft pa.sto 
with molasses, and has to be kept alight by tho contact of 
burning charcojil, or balls of dried cow-dung, called ghooh, 
which are ignited and Laid on the tobacco, Wlicn used, tho 
shell is raised to the mouth 'with both hands, the tube and . 
chillum rising abovo the head. It has to be held with great 
steadiness, as any motion ■will slwlco off tho ghools. JIo more 
awkward instrument could be dc\’iscd, and none better calcu- 
„l^ed to induce inaction in a people whoso chief pleasure is 
smoldng, and who arc naturally lazy. 

But to return to the Hoogly. I have sjxid that it resembled 
the Tang-tze-kiang, but many things showed that we were not 
on that river, or in China. First, tho sm.!!! numbers, and 
aw'kward build and rig of tho native craft, with tho laziness 
of their navigators. Then, again, tho rivor w.a3 covered at 
one place with floating timber, from a lumber vessel wdiich 
had gone to pieces tho d.ay before. In China every stick 
would have been picked up in an hour. Another most dis.a- 
greeably distinctive feature was tho dead bodies, bloated 
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part in it. It is to be hoped that ho will not be again re- 
leased, and permitted to reOstablish such a nest of nameless 
"rices as "was his mansion in Garden lleach*. In truth, a life 
spent m conflnoment "Would not be an inappropriate termina- 
tion to the career of one who, in IrLs own person, degraded 
human nature below the level of the lowest brute. 
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Psilkccs -were formcrlj’ univer.-nJly )»}* ‘ 

going about llic city, but tboy arc now rnii-planu *1 by jjarr- 
bcos^and buggies; the fonucr, a vehicle wliidi 1 Ij.ive .1- 
scribed when speaking of Singapore; tiiclalter, a ;wo.wh'^<!i-d 
gigj -with a top descending very low ijj front to k<'< p od tl-.o 
sun. Evoiybody in Calcutta keeps or hire? a loig-cy ; even 
the captains of ships, and some oC the inalv^, have th< ir b?!::- 
gies waiting for them .all day on the quay, 'fhe m ce ity r.f 
some conveyance arises from the itnpos-ihility of walkin'.: osjt 
exposed to the sun. In the jialmy days f<f palk* '-.-, they wer«’ 
richly ornamented, and a single one would often ens.t ns much 
as 3,000 rupees, or $1 ,500 ; and a certain nnmhcr of p:dk<M--hear. , 
era were a necessary part of every gentleman’s hou'-ehold. 

Calcutta is situated on the eastern hnanch of the Hoogly, 
and ■was the first concession to the IJritisli in this part of India. 
It w!is, when they ohl.aincd it, only a miscrahle village, known 
as Kalcc-Ghut, of which its present name is a corrt?pli<m. It 
is now supposed to have 600,000 inhabitants at least, llelow 
the city of Calcutta, and between it and “ Carden licach,” is 
a broad open plain, of from 100 to 1 50 acres, running along 
tbc water’s edge. This is called the “ Esplanade,” or, as fre- 
quently by its llindoostanoc name, Jlnidan. It is the great 
drive of Calcutta, being dividctl by line broad inaeadami/.ed 
roads bordered ‘witb trees. The sjjacc between the roads is 
plain turf. Along the river’s bank runs the largest of these 
roads, called the “ Strand,” ■where is seen in the evening the 
greatest show of carriages and equipages. Fort ^Villiam, 
the principal defence of Calcutta, and one of tho strongest 
fortresses in the world, is on the river’s hank, wholly contained 
within tho Maidan. Around tho Maidan is built tho European 
portion of Calcutta — fine honscs of stuccoed brick, covering 
much ground, but commonly not over two stories bigb, and 
generally without compounds. At the lower extremity of the 
Maidan, surrounded by fine trees, is tbc cathedral, a large 
decorated Gothic building, of no particular merit. Tho finest 
building in Calcutta is Government Ilonsc— tho residence of 
the Governor General. It fronts on tho Esplanade, hut is 
surrounded by an open square of its own. It consists of two 
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The hnr/ir.'S, of which the city is full, arc nasty, narrow, 
native street «, of little low shops. In them yoti can huy 
ahnost anything: at ridicnhmsly low rates, hy wasting time and 
jialicnoi* in chafioring with the natives, who almost stun you 
as you walk through, with their clamorous enlroatie.s to enter 
their shoj^s, and the enumeration of their stock, and its excel- 
lence. Here, as throughout the East, it is always customary 
If) ask many times :i.s much for a thing as the seller expects to 
ftbtain. 

The Calcutta mint is the largest establishment of the kind 
in the world, the next in size being the mints at JJomhay and 
r\Ia<lras. It is situated in the upper part of the city on the 
ipiay. The machinery is of the best kind, and on a much 
larger scale than at either London or Paris. The coin struck 
is the Company’s rupee, of the v.aluc of two shillings sterling, 
and co])j)cr pieces. No gold coin is now struck, gold not 
being in India a legal tender, or oven a recognized currency. 

During my stay at Calcutta, I attended the .sessions of 
the Suiirome Court, which arc hold in the Town II.ill. The 
jurisdiction of this tribunal extends to all cases in Calcutt.a, 
and over all the inhabitants of the United Kingdom residing 
in the jro/itnsU — a native tenn used to designate all parts 
of India, except the three Presidency towns. There is 
another .Supreme Court, the Suddur Dewan-ec-Adawlut, a 
Company’s Court, which hears appc.als from the Courts in the 
IVIofiLssll. No linglishman can be tried except in the Presi- 
dency town, and before the {Supreme Court, with .all the priv- 
ileges of the common law of Engl.and. On the other Iiand, 
no native can bo tried in the I’rosidcncy town, for an oflbnce 
committed in the 3 Iofussll, but must be convoyed up country 
to undergo trial. These regulations arc the means of i)revcnt- 
ing many vexatious prosecutions, as a native iiossesscs to 
a largo extent the common failing of a fondness for law. In 
the jilofussU the criminal proceedings aro very sirajilc, the 
delay sliort, and the punishment, though mild, certain, except 
in the case of capital sentences, avhich must all como befbro 
the Suddur Court for approval. In all British India, with its 
100,000,000 of inhabitants, thoro is but one Court in each 
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a Bralinum for the day. ' In fact, in Calcutta, among educated 
natives, (who, it should he remembered, are, after all, only a 
small class), the prejudices of caste have been very much 
modified, and many of them will eat or diink inth Christians, 
and even jjartake of the sacred flesh of a cow, and indulge in 
the forbidden cup. The latter practice, many of them carry 
out to its fullest extent, and it may be doubted whether their 
release from the other prejudices is not dearly purchased at the 
price of the spreading habit of intoxication. These enfran- 
chised Hindoos continue to celebrate their idolatrous rites 
and perform all such ceremonies as are necessary to prevent 
their expulsion fi-om caste, which involved imtil quite recently 
by the law of India, civil death; but, in heart, they are deists 
or atheists, and make no scruple of avowing their infidelity. 
The strict seclusion in which native women are kept, has pre- 
vented the formation of girls’ schools — ^but some efforts have 
been made, with partial success, by the missionaries^ wives, 
for their private instruction. 

Spence’s hotel, where I stayed, whUe in Calcutta, is a fur- 
nished apartment” sort of establishment. There is a table 
d?h6te, to be sure, but each man has to keep his own servants, 
or he will not be waited on at table, and his rooms will not 
be cleaned. Servants, in Calcutta, are, generally, Moosul- 
mans. Their dress, a tight-fitting, white cotton cImpJcun, 
loose parajama, and’ a flat pugree (turban). They speak 
nothing but Hindoostanee, and the first time I took ^nner I 
got scarcely anything to eat, from not knowing the native 
words for the edibles. I had the greatest trouble in getting a 
native seiwant, who could speak English, to accompany me 
up country, and finally had to hire an untrained half-caste boy. 
.-These half castes, the descendants of a mixture of the English 
. or Portuguese, and native races, foim a large class in India. 
They dress in a quasi-European costume, and generally speak 
English, though they are mostly as black as any native. They 
are supposed to have all the faults of both native and Euro- 
pean, with none of their virtues, and are, certainly, a dread- 
fiiUy proud, lazy, lying set; on account of which qualities 
Europeans scarcely ever employ them. They are sometimes 
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This nwiincr of living prevails all over Iinlia, ami it is rare, 
itulccd, to Hiul any one living within his means. The consc- 
cpionco is, that nearly all the ollicors of the army, ami most of 
the civil servants, are «lecply in debt to natives ; ami this, 
notwilhslamling the high j).ay of the civil servants, (magis- 
trates, jiulges, &c.,) who receive from i,cco to S,oco rnpccs a 
month. The Govcrnor-Gcncnil receives a salary of £25,000 
per annum, besides allowances, which make it amount to as 
much again — but his expenses arc very great. 

The Governor-General of India resides at Calcutta, ami has 
direction of the general affairs of the whole continent, the 
Governors of the two other Presidencies of llomb.ay and 
liladiMs being sidjordinato to him — though not to the .same 
extent, .as are the Lieutcn.ant-Govcrnor of Bengal, the Chief 
Comnii.ssionor of Oude, the Lieutenant-Governor of Agr.a and 
the North "Western I’rovinces, .and the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punj.ab, who are directly under his control. The 
Govcrnor-Gener.al, and the Govciaiors of the two other Presi- 
dencic.s, .are appointed by the Crown, although under the 
direction of the Company, which may dismiss them. All 
other posts in the civil service arc, however, now open to 
competition, those persons being ajjpointed Avho succeed best 
at the Company’s civil service examination in London. These 
examinations are open to all British subjects, and several 
natives have passed high, and received very good appoint- 
ments. 

The language of Bcng.al, is the Bengalee, a tongue which 
h.as much aflinity with the Sanscrit ; but the common language 
used by natives to foi'cigners, both in Calcutta and throughout 
! India, is the Ilindoostance, which is only vernacular in Hin- 
/ doostan. This Hindoost.anee, or, as it is more correctly 
termed, Oordoo, (the camp dialect) is a sort of lingua franca, 
which arose after the Moosuhnan conquest, and was invented 
to facilitate intercourse between the conquerers and the con- 
quered. It contains in.any Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit words, 
the proportions being dissimilar in different parts of the coun- 
try. The further you go to the north-west, the more does 
the Perso-Arabic element prevail. It is a very flexible 
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CHAPTER X. 

CALOUTTA — OONTINUED. 

Boosting Human Bodies — ^Adjutants In Calcntto — ^Unpaid Scovengers — ^Eorly Blslng — 
Tho Storning Drive — “The Strond”—Clotlilng— Country around Caicntta — “Sta- 
tions" — ^Dum-Dum — Artillery Jtess — ^An Ameer of Bind— Barrackpoor— Tlio Sepoys 
—Too mucli Petted— Somo Canses of the Mutiny, 

Oira! of the most remarkable sights in Calcutta, is the 
“ Burning GhAt a piece of ground on the river’s bank, in 
tho upper part of the city, used for the incremation of the 
dead. It is about a hundred feet square, surrounded on three 
sides by brick walls, eighteen or twenty feet high. On the 
fourth side toward the river it is open. The enclosure is 
unpaved and slopes to the water’s edge, near which the funeral 
pyres are erected. At tho upper end, against the wall, are 
miserable huts whore those sick Hindoos, who can pay for the 
privilege, come to die near the sacred Gunga — a consummation 
which must be materially hastened by the stench of the local- 
ity, the exposure of lying in wretched hovels made only of 
mats, and tho custom of keeping them on a very light diet 
indeed. In some very obstinate cases, the relatives shorten tho 
agonies of their dying relations by stufiBng the mouth and nos- 
trils with the sacred mud of the Hoogly. The religious rites 
connected with the burning are in the hands of certain brah- 
muns, the practical details being intrusted to tho members of a 
peculiar caste; both drive a thriving trade. Two bodies were 
burning and frizzling on miserably insufficient piles of fuel, when 
I visited the place, and the fetid, deadly, odour of the fumes, 
the horrid, dissecting-room stench of piles of human bones, 
half covered with flesh, on which birds of prey were feeding, 
with the groans and cries of pain from the poor wretches in 
the sheds, soon sickened me with tho place, and made mo 
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had always supposed Ihein to be of a brownish colour, and to 
have something like a Cancassian countenance. I found them 
in Ilengal nearly black, and with a very low cast of conntc- 
nance. Up-country, the features become liJier, but even in 
Ilindoostan, the mass of the people .arc very dark. Towards 
Bombay, the complexion of the inh.abitants is lighter, but 
they never have the char shin^ which is a distinctive mark of 
the Cancasi.an race, and which is found even .among its dark- 
est variety, the Spaniards, when the blood is unmixed by 
^loorish, or Negro contamination. 

The mass of the people iu Bengal wear no clothing, but a 
naiTOw cloth around the loins. The women, however, and 
the men of the bettor classes, dress in a wide long piece of the 
finest muslin, which is disposed around the body so as to form 
a skirt, or loose trowsor below (the .dhotec)., and is then 
brought uj) over the shoulders, comiJletely covering the whole 
body, and falling nearly to the ground, in graceful folds. This 
is a most picturesque costume, especially when seen in the 
country, but a most unmanageable dross to do any work in. 

The country ai’ound C.alcutta, though very level, is yet 
jwetty, and in some places even be.autiful, from the luxuriance 
of the vegetation. The roads are broad, and finely made, and 
the trees which border them arc of great size. The whole 
was a scene of exuber.ant vegetable life, which, perhaps, im- 
pressed me the more, because I had become accustomed to 
the utilitarian neatness of China, where nothing is allowed to 
go to waste, and not a tree or bush permitted to encumber 
the ground, except it is directly useful to man. Agriculture 
in India is quite a different thing from Chinese cultivation, 
being conducted in the most lazy and careless manner, and 
•the whole of the crops are often pledged to some native 
banker for sums advsinced bcfoi'c the ground was planted. In 
fact, while I remained in India, I became daily more impressed 
with the inferiority of the people to the Chinese, and their 
want of that economy, order, and industry which enables the 
latter nation to be comfortable, even on the smallest means. 

. The huts of the natives of India are miserable mud hovels, 
tmfit for i)igs, wretchedly thatched, and afford a most insuf- 
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rcinuxV’tl iMo .1 Ihtlo of tlio oM r«-|iri'M>tniion'5 of nion ia iho 
Ninovch 

r.:irr:U’UiK)nr, t 1 i<‘ inlanJry htntion f*f C'n!cutl:i, rm«l lla* ‘-j'cuo 
of titij javinoiiitory 'jyni]>t«*ni.'s of t!io rcri ja -ji ni r.il inatiiiy, i« 
Hlantv;*! 15 laiK-s frota thovily; wltiio the fr<.in 

llu! oily to Duia-Diaa is only 6 mili-J. Tln-ro a;ii ;jlu-ays a 
aumliiT of troops at liarrnoljpoor, only two n-oi- 
imsits lit'jno la'ja in Imm-I WilUant. It. is a !' d tlio ri- -iil< nets 
for the grcalor part of the year of tins (Jovernor (o-m ral, wlio 
has hore a jnaonificont mansion, Kiirrotimlvd hy !»arilfi).s an*! 
enclosed in a larye park, well fdletl wills tri-t'S. 

It was at Caicnlta llsat I first saw thi; Sepoys, or mons 
properly «S»/<o/o>.s, frtim tlio I’or.siais word for a how. 

They wort? a hotter lookiit'j race of asoa ihasi the llotioalcos, 
hoiii^ reiTiiitotl ni»-oosmlry. TJsoir insiforai was similar to that 
of Knglisli soldioi*s, except that their shako had no leather 
jjoak, which would In* an oflenco to their caste. The SJopoy.s 
always looked better when olV dnty in their native drc.ss, than 
when in miifonn, as they had not the prominent che.st of the 
European ; and the heavy red coal seemed a mo.st inajspro- 
priato dress for the climate. Ilosvever, they were very prottd 
of it, ami so much did it take the fancy of the natirw, that 
years .ago it w.as introduced into the armies of all the indepen- 
dent native princo.s. Tiie Sepoys made good troops generally, 
and would fight well enough in company with European regi- 
ments, of which the Honourable Company had seven, and the 
Queen generally twenty or more, in India. The English regi- 
ments wear, in (his hot climate, an undress uniform of white 
cotton, with a caj) of tho s.amo, having a white turban wound 
around it. A turban is found to bo the best protection against 
the cflecls of the Indian sun, and no Euroiicau ever goes out 
without ono round his hat. 

The great trouble with the Sepoys was that they were 
always too much petted. Their pay was higher than M-hat 
they could have earned by any other occupation; and far 
higlier than that of any army in Europe, if the cxpciiso of 
tho necessaries of life be taken into account. Tho lotvost 
wages of a Sepoy were six rupees per month, more than doublo 
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in Omlo; thonyli, nol l>( in" tln-y \v<»uM jirol>:iMy 

uiiilcT onliiury ctrc'niii'-fnnri •< Jiavi* m.'jtlo :i i f til'llors 

any otlior.''. TIip nativi-i o}’In<lia »ia';<’ I’vn llciit JniT.'f.naric.'J, 
a** llu'V aro s<' split nj> into nations anil ra'li *. that, tlioy ran 
1)0 oasily j»layoil aoain'>l on** anutlnr; atnl liavo i-i* littli* j atil- 
otl'iin that, tlu-y will sorvo who.-v» r j ays In ,!. 'I’liii is up.'’! 
ttroat socri t of tho WoUilrrAil 'proail of tin* Hriti'h j.owrr in 
Imlia, anti iv was only on account of tin* nt'!;li;:i'iu-o of tho 
^overmnont, which rccruitc'l the I’cnoal army alnuiHt, rntiroly 
from one caiito, that it was ]vwmMo tor tho instigator.; of tin* 
n-cciil mutiny, to produco any unanimous aiiil synij-atholio 
action anion*' tho various ro!;iment.s. Had the 15 cn' 4 al army 
contained men of all ca.>-te', and of several dilVerenl nation'-*, 
no jf'oneral risiii" could ever have heen ]<lanned, much le.-'S 
carried out, without tho government receiving timely warn- 
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Many Idnduosscs and unexpected allcnlions gave ino a 
most favonrable impression of those gentlemen in Calcutta, 
■whom it was my good fortune to meet. I was especially in- 
debted to Colonel 3Iowatt .and his amiable wife, and several 
oflicers of the artillery, to the moss of which branch of the 
sci'vico I was kindly introduced by Colonel jMowatt. Little 
did they or I anticipate at the time the fate which has since 
overtaken many of them. Colonel Mowatt had a high com- 
mand at the siege of Delhi, and died there — of cholera, it 
was said, like so many others in prominent 2 )ositions, includ- 
ing several generals-in-chief. Whether this w.as the case, and 
age, with the cares and anxieties of their position, brought on 
the chiefs the disease, from which the younger, but more ex- 
posed, oflicers entirely escaped, or whether they all perished 
by one of those subtle native poisons which simulate morbid 
action so well, will iirobably never bo ascertained. Mrs. 
Mowatt, who was separated from her husband at the time of 
the outbreak, had to flee into the jungnl, and wander there a 
week, exposed to every hardship. My friends among the 
younger officers whom I saw at Dum-Dum were nearly all at 
Mceruth during the mutiny at that place. Many perished 
there — ^many have since died. Of the fate of the ladies, I am 
ignorant. 

I also was shown much kindness by several English and 
Ameiican merchants, to whom I beg here to return ray 
thanks. 

The English merchants mostly do business as agents, or on 
commission. The day for making large and rapid fortunes in 
the East India trade passed away with the explosion of the 
colossal houses which took up the Calcutta trade on the abo 
lition of the Company’s monopoly. The chances are now 
the same as in any regular commission business elsewhere 
Native capital is largely emidoyed by the English houses, and 
in many instances the natives have gone into the European 
business in their own names. Their sagacity and shrewdness 
are far greater than those of Europeans, their resources are 
often very large, and were theii- honesty and fidelity in any 
way commensurate, they would no doubt soon do all the foreign 
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the judges and other govenimctiL oflicers in their circuits, I 
•will describe the “ inarch” of one of the oillcials as a specimen 
of this mode of locomotion. Every ollicial in India has a 
number of tenlsj elephants, camels, &c., proportionate to the 
size of his establishment, always on hand. A day or two be- 
fore he starts on his circuit, he informs his head servant of his 
iutention, "who makes all the necessary preparations. On the 
morning of the day the magistrate and his family start on 
elephants at four in the morning, but as soon as it becomes 
light enough to see the road, they dismount and continue the 
journey, either on horseback or in a can-iago, ■where the road 
permits. By half-past seven they have arrived, at their resting- 
place for the daj’, and the sun is now so hot that they are glad 
to take shelter in a small “breakfast-tent,” which they find 
ready pitched, where breakfast is sciwed up by the servants, 
who have pi'cceded them on foot. Meanwhile the house 
they have left has been entirely stripped. Every article, 
however bulky, of utility or comfort, has been removed, and 
brought on by camels or on os-carts, so that by the time 
brojikfast is finished, and a cheroot or hookah has been 
smoked, the large tents, which answer in number and size to 
the rooms of the house, have been fimnished, and the trav- 
ellers have as comfortable a residence for the day as that 
which they have left. The encampment is generally set up 
in a top or grove, one of which is commonly to be foimd near 
the outskirts of every considerable native village. These 
tdps arc generally composed of mango trees, and offer a sufi 
ficient shade, even to the traveller who cannot afford the 
liisury of a tent. 

Both these modes of travelling, which, xmtil ■within a few 
years, furnished the only means of proceeding up-country, 
were so slow, that had there been no other conveyances, 
I should have been obliged to give up my trip ; as the steam- 
boats up the Ganges are much slower than even the palanquin, 
and are, moreover, very uncertain in the length of their pas- 
sages. 

Fortunately, however, I foimd that companies had been 
established to run regular carriages along the who' = extent of 
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I i.i:jt C'nlruttn on llio «‘vcnmj; of tlift llr-Jt of Xovcniltor, 
iS^6. Cro'-ini' tin? llooj'ly lo Ilowrnh, T took the railway 
to I'anci'fiinij, ‘li-^tnnce tif 120 inilc'’, whirh wo accninpri.'-hcd 
in nine and a half honr>'. It was dark when wo started, and 
before niorniiijr, wo had iia«.--cd the limits of lower llcngal. I 
have since regretted not taking a tniin hy day, as the country 
which this road traverses is one of tlie few jiarts of India 
where much cultivation or natural luxuriance of vegetation is 
to ho seen. The carriages were very comfortable, and divided 
into comiiartment'S, on tlic ICuropcan plan. I enjoyed a com- 
fortable night's rest, the scats being arranged lo draw out, 
and form a bed. 

This railway is to extend to Delhi, and prob.ably in time, to 
fiomo jilace on the Indus, .as Mooltan. It is to connect at 
Agra with a ijroi)Oscd road to llombay, and is ono of a great 
net-work of railways projected to connect all the important 
points in India. The road had been in construction twelve 
years, when I w.as there, and only these 120 miles were com- 
pleted. Another section was nearly linished, but has boon 
since th.at time much injured by the mutineers. In the Pre- 
sidencies of Bombay .and olladnas, not 200 miles of road .alto- 
gether had been completed. It is now seen that it was a 
great error of Government, not to have pushed forward moro 
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rapidly the completion of these great high-ways, once the 
facility of transporting troops on them would have done much 
for the prevention or suppression of the recent mutiny. In- 
dependently of the use of -the railways in a milit ary point of 
view, they would no doubt have been eminently successful 
financially, as the navigation of the .Granges is very dangerous, 
and precarious as regards time; and the transportation of 
merchandize on camels or os-carts by the Grand Trunk Hoad, 
could never compete -with a railway in .-time or expense. 
These railroads were the first great public work that the 
Government of India intrusted to private enterprize, and it 
was supposed that the advantages presented by the scheme 
were so great, that private capital would be readily fiimished 
for their completion, especially as Government guaranteed the 
stockholders a dividend of five per cent. It was found, how- 
ever, that the rich natives, from whom much of the money 
was expected, were very backward in contributing to an 
enterprize of a kind in which they had previously had no 
experience, and from which any immediate return beyond the 
five per cent, guaranteed, was doubtful. The idea of any 
great public work being accomplished by private capital, is 
something qmte opposed to a native’s habits of thought — ^if 
he has any spare money, he hesitates about investing it per- 
manently in land, or any other way, preferring to retain it in 
his o-wn hands, and loan it to individuals on short time, and 
at a high rate of interest. In India, twelve per cent, a year 
can always be obtained, with the best secuiity, and where the 
money is loaned to the poor ryuts by the month, at com- 
pound interest, and in sums of a few rupees, as is generally 
the practice of native bankers, the rate amounts to six or 
seven per cent, a month. 

Eaneegunj, the present teiminus of the railway, is situated 
at the foot of the Rajmahal hills, a low, irregular range, 
bounding lower Bengal on the west. It has but few Euro- 
Ijean residents, and they are all connected -vrith the railway, 
dak companies, or coal mines. The coal obtained is of excel- 
lent quality, it is said, and if so, will supply a great want, as 
the Labuan coal is &i from good. 
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I bad engaged at Calcutta vaj passage to Futtebghnr, by 
1C “JTortb'W’estem Dik Company,” one of the three staging 
ompanies, (da/i: being Hindoostanec for “staging,”) ■which 
onveyed persons and light parcels iip-conntry, along the line 
>f the Grand Trunk Road. As soon as I arrived at Rancc- 
gnnj, I ■wont to see the vehicle in which I was to proceed to 
Renares. I found it a square-built, roughly-finished, but 
strong ffdrrliee, with patent axles, sliding doors, and a row of 
nnndo'U'S on both sides, shaded by Venetian awnings. The 
tcell, where, in an ordinaiy carriage, •we put our feet, was 
covered over, and appropriated to small parcels ; and a mat- 
trass extended the whole length of the vehicle. This is a 
most admirable avrangemont for travelling a long time in 
a carriage, as lying down is, no doubt, the position which can . 
bo continued the longest time ivith the least fatigue ; and the 
convenience for sleeping is a matter of importance, whore, as 
in India, it is customary to travel night and day, and in the 
hot weather, principally, if not solely, by night. 

The Grand Trunk Road is at present the groat line of com- 
munication between all Northern, and North-Westei-n India, 
and the coast. It is a broad, macadamized road, as well kept 
up as’any in Europe, stretching in an unbroken line from Cal- 
cutta to Peshawur, at least 1,500 miles. The operations- of 
these dSk companies extend along the line of the Trunk Road 
and its branches, as far to the north-west as Umbala, (the first 
Punjab station,) beyond which point the bridges are not com- 
pleted. The branches of the Grand Trunk Road go to Luck- 
now, Futtchghur, and Moozufturnuggiu', beyond Mceruth. 
The construction of this great road is entirely the work of the 
English Government, the Ganges having been previously the 
only line of communication -with the interior. 

The dak companies do not run their garrhees at any fixed 
time, but whenever they are engaged. The usual practice is, 
for one traveller to occupy a gaiThce alone, but the expense 
and comfort are occasionally shared by two persons, who mnst 
be in rather close quarters when they lie do-wn, as the interior 
of the carriage is not more than four feet -wide, if so much. 
Each garrhee has a native coachman, who accompanies it for 
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dqiendent upon the toveller’s generosity. Every traveller 
has a right to occupy one suite of rooms for 24 hours, and as 
much longer as they are imclaimed by a new arrival. These 
bungalows are not only a great convenience, but almost a 
necessity for a ddk traveller in India, where there are no ho- 
tels excejjt in the largest stations, and where caste forbids the 
native to allow a Christian’s &od to be cooked in his house, 
or even to give him a drink of water from his cup. 

On arriring at the bungalow I was received with low 
salams by Khansahma?!, Khitmutgra, and Beras, {Anglice, 
steward, waiter and valets,) and the Khausahman asked what 
my honour would be pleased to order. I asked what could 
be had ; and was answered “ anything !” On further inquiry, 
however, I discovered that the only choice was between fowl 
and duck, of whicb I preferred the former. A scampering 
and screaming of the feathered bipeds outside soon- told me 
that my wishes were being carried out, and I made a good 
meal off curry and rice, and grilled-fowl (commonly called 
“sudden death”). If there is anyone thing that a native 
can do well, it is cooking ; they all seem to be born with a 
natural talent for the culinary art — a talent practically devel- 
oped in most cases by the rules of caste, which oblige each 
man to cook for himself, unless he is rich enough to hu’e a 
Brahmun to do so for him. The servants in the ddk-bunga- 
lows, excejit the bearers, are all Moosulmans, as no Hindoo 
will cook, or have anything to do with the eating of beef or 
fowls. The bungalow furniture consists of a native cotton 
flooi'-cover, a table, bed (with no mattrass), three chairs and a 
punkah, to each suite of rooms. The bath-room is about ten 
feet square, with a cement floor, and a ridge to prevent the 
water flowing into the next room. There is no regular hath^ 
but instead, five or six earthen gurms of water, each holding 
about a gallon, which the traveller empties over his head. 

The charge for the use of the bungalow for three hours is 
eight annas (24 cents), for any longer time, one rupee per diem. 
During the hot weather, it is cnstomaiy to spend nearly the 
whole day in the bungalow, travelling only at night, but for 
three or foiu* months in the year it is quite cool enough to 
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and can always invest Ws savings profitably and safely . (the 
principle of “limited liability” being, in China, earned to a 
greater extent than in any other country) ; or, if he has not a 
fi’eehold, he has always the privilege of retaining his farm at 
the same rent as long as it is paid punctually. The poor 
Indian ryut (cultivator) on the other hand, at least in Bengal, 
ffivmg the soil on shares for the zemindar, who hires many 
farms direct from government. The rent which the ryut 
pays, in Bengal, is always exorbitant, and would be increased 
if the production became greater under good - management. 
The Chinese, too, always have some information, and can read 
and write to a certain extent, and the greatest exertions are 
made by a whole family to supply funds for the education of 
any one of the younger members, who may have diown good 
inteUeotual powers, in the hope that he may ];)ass creditably at 
the Public Service Examinations, and obtain a government 
appointment. Ho such hopes, no such motives, present them- 
selves to the Indian lyut — ^the bonds of caste, if nothing else, 
being sufficient to prevent any change of condition. In the 
last analysis, these results, so disadvantageous to the native 
of India as compared with the Chinese, are no doubt due to 
the difference of national character. The system of society, 
beyond a doubt, in one case fosters, in the other discourages, 
every effort. Still those systems are but the reflex of the 
national mind, and neither would long exist were the national 
character changed. The Chinese is active, indurtrious, enter- 
prizing, and independent — the native of India, idle, living 
only for the day, never wishing or hoping to change his con- 
dition, always ii-retrievably in debt, and never -able to work 
without a master. The remarks above, on the land tenure, 
apply only to Bengal, where the land was leased by govern- 
ment, in perpetuity, to a number of large proprietors, who do 
undoubtedly, to a certain extent, demand imreasonable rents 
fi:om the cultiva;tors of the soil. This system was preferred 
by the English government in their early days, when the ex- 
tent of their possessions was still limited, as it was supposed 
that the existence of a large number of -“ landed gentry” 
would do much to consolidate th& . power, and would, pre- 
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; i-rvo nt, l<'n' l one iioivitIhI clri^N who liml :i groat slake in the 
jf rinaiioiioi* <if tins English rule. A.s ihu iloininions of the 
ri<tn]>;my oxti-inh-'l, and ihcir sway hocamc more un»|ucs- 
Jimn il, .-in’h jnoo.uiiions hcoamo nnncccssary, and in all the 
Notth.wo'-trrn I’rovinoos, the I’nnjah, and both the lessor 
I’lO'idcnoic':, a lennro nf land has been introduced, which 
anifMints in fict to hiring dircctlj* from government. The 
nnt, whioh inolndes all direct taxes, is fixed every few years, 
with n-.ft rciu’e to the avenigo production of the land, the 
jdirij <'f corn and other jiroducts, .and various modifying cir- 
ftun'>t;m<'es, au«l varic.'', for the most productive lands from 
om- eighth to <1110 quarter of the proceeds. Now, if it be 
remt inlx-reil that this tenure is in fict efpiivalcnt to “firming 
on shan--',*’ 1 think the jiroporlion of the profits jiaid to the 
landlord will seem anything but exorbitant, ospocitilly as there 
are no direct taxes in addition. In the determination of the 
rent, the ryut is always heard and consulted, and the bargain 
between him and government is the samo .aS between man 
and man in atiy country. Should he bo dissatisfied with his 
a-..'e'''ineu(, ho is at liberty to give up the land, .and do wh.at 
ho jtK‘a«es. 'fhis liberty, to bo .sure, is rather restricted, not 
only by the prohibitions of caste, but by the sl.atc of slavery 
to hinini/i.f, or native bankers, under which most of the popu- 
lation labour and toil. The agents of the Company, however, 
never t.aki: adv.antago of the necessities of a n.alive, but alw.ay3 
endeavour to give the laud on dcsirtiblo terms — it being the 
policy of government to cnconrnge in every way the cultiv.a- 
tion of the .soil, an occupation avhich is looked upon, by the- 
natives, as about the lowest condition in life. It is, therefore, 
(ho aim of government to make farming a profitable, if not an 
honourable, career. Their efforts have been, however, quite 
unsuccessful. It might with reason have been expected that 
the condition of ryuts in the up-country would bo superior to 
that of their fellows in 13cng.al, whoro tho old zQmindarco 
system obtained. No such diflcrence, however is found to 
exist. The natives are so impacted in a mass of customs and 
prejudices, that tho tilling of tho land is all loft to a class who 
have been so engaged from generation to generation, who are 
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The coloured paint-marks indicate the deity to whom the 
wearer has, that morning, performed poojah ; the bangles are 
of solid silver or gold, generally worn by even the poorest 
classes, and are commonly heirlooms which are not parted 
with except on the direst necessity ; gold nose-rings, are not 
uncommon, nor do they look ill upon a pretty brown face. 
They are considered merely as ornaments, and are readily sold 
or changed by the wearers ; the babies are often three years 
old, it not being the custom in India to wean children much 
before that age — ^they sit, as I said, a-straddle on the mother’s 
hip, and are supported by her arm. This is not a bad way to 
carry a child, but far inferior to the Chinese plan, which con- 
sists in strapping baby like a knapsack on his mamma’s back, 
thus leaving both her hands at liberty. 

We may next see a long tram of baggage camels, each one 
having his nose made fast to the tail of the one ahead ; and an 
elephant may be the next object that meets the eye. Now 
we meet a haekuree^ or bullock-cart covered with a gaudy red 
tent, and containing a whole femily with all their goods and 
chattels — and the next vehicle is perhaps a bailee, a smaller, 
two-wheeled conveyance, covered with a rich crimson awning, 
and drawn by a fine pair of little bullocks who will trot bravely 
oflf their five or six miles an hour, and keep the pace up all 
day — ^the curtains are closed, and we guess that some rich 
lady is within, a supposition which is confirmed by the armed 
men who follow to guard the bailee. The mail-cart, shaped 
like a dog-cart, passes us in a trice, as their horse is going at 
ten miles an hour, and ours stops to look at a milestone .or 
something else, just as we are getting him into a good pace. 
The mail-coach-man blows a joyous blast on his bugle, and is 
lost in a cloud of dust. We in our tuini, soon after pass in 
similar triumph an English travelling carriage, going at four 
miles an hour, drawn by coolees. 

On the morning of the third day, I woke up in what struck 
me as the prettiest scene, that I had beheld in India. It was 
the environs of the town of Sahussuram, and the clear morn- 
ing air and bright sun, made particularly charming, a picture 
that would at any time have been striking. As I caught sight 
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500 hvoiid. U is an octagon in form, each side being about 
60 feet l<nig, with four uiinur.'t (minarets) and a noble dome. 
’I'lio C'lmbootra, or platform, which supports it, is an artificial 
island, about 200 feet square, and faced with stone tow’ard the 
water. It was formerly connected with the land by a stone 
bridge, but this has now nearl}* gone to ruin. Tlie buildmg 
is still very handsome, but when painted and gilded, as at 
first, must have been gorgeous in the glaring sun. 

On the way back from the mosques to the dak-bungalow, 
I saw a dancing cow, which I told them to make 2Jerform for 
mu; but they said she was loo young and not sufficiently 
t mined to amuse so great a lord as I. "We i^assed through 
the village baziir, and here I noticed for the first time, the 
women covering their fiices as I jiiisscd, a custom introduced 
by the Jlcosnlmans, which does not obtain in lotver Bengal, 
ami is not universal anywhere in India. In this place too, I 
noticed some signs of a greater variety in dress, the rich green, 
red and yellow muslins of Hindoostan being intermingled with 
the universal white of Bengal. I met also one or two tall, 
wild-looking folloAvs, wrajjped in shaggy blankets, with a bright 
coloured turban and long spear — a species of animal which is 
not seen further down the country. 

The village of Sahussumra, though the largest I had seen, 
is after all only a village, the houses being all of one story, 
and mere sbeds, built of mud. At the doors of these dwellings 
the inhabitants were squatted industriously engaged in smok- 
ing the hook.ah. On the outskuts of the village were one or 
two larger houses, built of stone — the residence of the zemin- 
dar, and a few others who were comfortably off. 

On my return to the dak-bungalow, I was accosted by the 
zemindar of the village, a inild-looking young Mo'osulman, 
who asked permission to come in and see me. This' being 
granted, ho sat down while I breakfasted. It soon came out 
that his object was to practise his English upon me. He pre- 
sented me with his card in Persian, and I gave him mine in 
English, and we kept up quite a conversation on the propriety 
of Moosulmans eating with Christians, which they refuse to do 
in India. He afterwards began begging for books, papers, &c., 
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voa<l without a vupco to relievo even their imraecliato necessi- 
ties. I tlid not usually find such occurrences out till several 
(lays after, when .a man would bo missing when I counted the 
bearers ; the miserable rogues alw.ays concealing the fact of 
one of their number having given out, in order to get the 
wages which arc his due, and divide them among themselves. 

After le.aving Sahussuram the country is a flat, imintcrest- 
ing plain, with hardly any trees, villages sparsely scattered, 
and cultivation in patches. We crossed the Ganges at mid- 
night, in a large scow, and at two o’clock on the morning of 
the 5th of November, arrived at the hotel in SSroor. 

Seroor is four miles from Benares, and is the military sta- 
tion of that city. It is just like Dum-Dum and all other can- 
tonments in India — the same broad roads, the same ugly, low- 
walled, one-storied bungalows with steep, high, thatched roofs, 
in desolate compounds ; the same hideous church, and the two 
stores. Seroor being a large station, and on the great route 
up-country, has two hotels, which are, like other Mofussil 
hotels, merely ordinary bungalows furnished by some native 
or h.alf-casto on the chance of travellers requiring better ac 
commodations than they can get at the dik-bimgalow. They 
will not accommodate more than seven or eight lodgers. 
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C‘nl!i sIk- “ y‘;:ri;<1< II,’* nil * jirl<v.tit-(> cciitniiiin'' .•••ovcrnl 

Mill Jiinny npi-i. r.-irrivl to Ilooniinnii, tlio 

H] <■ '.ilio Ti <1 jtif Kniiin. 'I’lii' njii-i aro 

i;i !)> in’Iy I'liii' f.it. li-llmi of a lirli iiran‘.|;ii i*o!onr, ami <lo not 
:.t ;il! i‘i niiiii* tlji 111' civ* ! to tlo'ir •■ni’h'>iir<*, Imt raiiiio for a 
nil!!* aj'i'.'.ml, layiii:; liaml'; on all tlioy «'an (iml. A llimloo 
r. ii'-'tli i--' it a :;r< at li'-noiir ami a<lvan*nio» if In* ran, hv ricli 
fi I'll aail ri'iiifoi tnlOr Ii'tl;;in;y, rjittr** om* of tln"-’n animals to 
• lay any J< it;;tli of linio on Iiis jir«*nii‘-'rs-. Tim aju'-! an* V(*rv 
t:.i!i<’, tinir '- ii'n-'l rliarartiT jirotrcts tlioni from all nmli's- 
ta'.i<n. An l-artli Innan na's one** ilrownml in tlm (ianocs 
m ar i;* !i:n<‘ for liavimr ioiiorantly iliot om* of tlmni. 

Wo < iiil'-ulii il in a tlimtoo on tlm tJaiif'os, ami oommonced 
joillii)'; <lo‘.vn till' Tiv< r. Tim .■•nn was aliont an hour liio|i, ami 
r ln m* fill! on tlio l<<nii lim* of jialaot-s, toinplo.s, and mosiinos, 
liiiiJt on t!io ( do.* of tin* oliiron wliicli tin* rity is .*-ilna(cd. The 
oj.j o ito I'an): <if the river is pcrfootly tint and unoccupied, 
l-'niin the •ninnnit of tin* rlilf, wliicli is about eighty feet above 
the rivi-r, a long ami oontinmius line of broad stone steps leads 
do*,\n to tlm water’s edge. Xear the bottom tbe (flnlt (steps) 
is bri'lcc-n by a broad iilalforni, wliieh serves as :v tlioroiighlaro, 
ami ;:iv< s aeeonnmulation to munerons small traders. From 
this platf )rm jetties project into the river. At the fnrlhcr end 
of thv^e jetties are graceful stone kiosks, sheltering some 
hideous iiiol before which a Ilrahimm may generally be seen 
jicrforming poojali. 

'flu* bnil<lings which crown the clillj and form the water 
front of tbe cit y, are all striking in appearance. The dwelling 
Imn-'cs an* always large, Ijeing the residences of rajahs, .and 
other rich men who come to Ileiiares to end their days, on 
account of the sanctity of the jilace. Like the ghats .and 
temples, they are constructed of a lino light-coloured and 
clnrablu freestone. Tho architcctiiro varies soinowliat, but tho 
windows and doors are jiointcd — the former generally filled 
up with stono trellis-work, in liott of glass. Tho minulras, or 
Hindoo tetnples form :i striking featuro in tho coiqy (Vccil. 
They are never, of largo size, sind aro surrounded by an enclo- 
sure, above which aro scon tho pyramidal spires which form 
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Afu r '1< ■ r< n'lliu: tlic river nlxnjl. Inlf n we, Inmlcd at 
".h** <i1v . rv.i'.'-ry nndivoit. !<■* \ji-,v tli<’ lujiMiii;^, Tt is 

ef'ji’ie. ril i.tj; zon Tjii.-ir**. ;inil ;o lii'.'li. AVilhin are 
I'sriJiy I'ciiit'. nparliiii »(=-•, njijirojirialfd to Pci- 

< ] •.ir)M<- e-, lu); n<t'.v iij min'., 'rin’ cliii’f iiilvrr‘-t is on 

ilic i!;i: jt.iir. \vli( ro lin n* •till r4-innin '■|■Vl‘r:l^ I’linrts of 1 lie 
1,* :n< 1 .’. < !i ■•••»<•, :i!nl !<uiu' nf lh<* iii-tnmient'! ivliich were 
fi r:t)< iiy ti-iil in «l'-t*rvn'joir-i. 'I’lion* is an iin- 

!!'•!' Mi'Jh* .".nvdi.il in tli»‘ lonn of an ari% jn-rliaji-; twenty 
til! in tlin!iiit<r; a nieridinnal wall tifhtnno with two iron 
• 1*( -idi •, .k v<‘ral <'t!n‘r arraii'ionu-nts wliicli T tlid not 

and jiieri and iron rint's for the snjijiorl of instru- 
!«< nts wlsifli havo ln-ui r* nmvi-d. TJiis oh-'ervatory is one of 
t!ii< e. fonvohd :< Viral liiimlrcd years n^o, hy .Tai Singh, the 
Ilajah rif a llajj-ootana State — the other two, were one at 
I»i ilii, and tin* ntlur, at his own cajiital of Jaipoor. Hindoo 
.•’.••tri'noiny is loiown to liave made considerable progress long 
before the '■ciuico was at all cultivated in Knrope, but its 
sttjiiy is tiow abandoned in favor of the move perfect systems 
of the \\'<--t. It will scarcely he believed that so careful wore 
the K:i’l India Company <il' all the religious feelings and jwo- 
jtidici i of their pubjects, that for years allcr they liad cslab- 
li-lird •diools for tlie natives, the old Hindoo systems of 
gi-ograjihy and a'-trononiy, which reju'esent the earth us sup- 
j.orted by a tortoise, tlio source of the (Sanges as tho centre 
of the world, atid the sun as revolving daily around tho earth, 
continued to be taught in colleges, to the support of which, 
the (.Viinpany contrihuted. 

'Uliis observatory, like tbe other two which I have men- 
tioned, is now never used, and is last falling into ruin, all 
except tiju solid walls. Tlio revenues for its support are ap- 
]>ro]triated by the Jlrahmnns. 

Leaving tins observatory, wo .again took boat, and landing a 
little lower down, ascended tho ghat, and visited the golden 
temj)lc, the princii)al mumlr.a in the city. Tlio road from tho 
bank to tlio temple lay through marrow streets, having on each 
side largo, lofty, and solid stone houses, looking rather gloomy, 
as tljcro wero few windows, and those small. Tho streets 
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Sj > cnliit'iv-; oil In<15:in Imvi’ ina'li; dul the !»rah- 

jiii'.rih’.i! to );(• <>ni< (if ihi* j)iir< *t aixl Jn^rli.’ct that 

•V.i- V. 1 ,::\ ('11T • > I n, :iis<l '.vf have ili'iiv*'*! from iljo^o 

ili'i'ij’l'i •lono \ii'y j-ri'ty nn«l .Icniatie jintiot).*; ahoiif, a 

Tosnoorti o, or ‘rnnjty, in wliirli the Creative, 
1*}( M aii'l 1 1» . tioj in;; 1*t»“,vi-rs \v«'re Mijij> 0 ‘;r(I oxat'llv to 

I'otiiiii ;1i,(!:in(‘<' i-arli other, ami govern tin* iiniverHe lit Iiar- 


i!« ny. Snoh tnay havt*. Ik en tin* <l<»rtrini< oftlte early ve<la-*, 
at the jire'-eiit «lay, tin* tart i-.-, that, in thi’ory, the whole 
•'V'-ti-m is the nio'-t conrn-'e<l, eoijIratHetorv, hea^tly 
li- ae of incn-iliMe rallies; in jiraetice, it is (•vni worse; the 
Tiiinoeriee j-. alte"i tln-r ignored, ainl it is onlya very IcarnccI 
jiiniiiit ‘alio woiiM know that his religion presupposed siioh a 
lhin;r. lirahina is in ver worshij>pt*<l ; Vlshnoo has some fol- 
lowers in the south; hut Seewa and his wife IVirlmtcc are 
tin- ends tti whom most of the homnoo is paid. Soewa is 
:l^.va^s Vi'mratod in the Mahadeo; hut his wile IVirhulco has 
numejv'us firms, < ach more repulsive than the other. AsKalec, 
in I'e n:j^al, sin? ]<restdi‘s over self-torlnre, swingin»f suspended 
hy hooks in the hack, hurninj' village's, and mtirdoring the in- 
hahiianls, and other amusements, of which her followers arc 
10 fond; as llliowanec, in the centre of India, she is tho mis- 
tress of tho 'rimt's, in whose honour they drive their murder- 
ous trade, and whom the blood of a tnan slain for her sake is 
snpjio'ied to make smih? for a thousand years; as Devee, in 
tho re'-t of India, sho is tho dread small-pox, which is so fear- 
ful a seouri^o amonp; tho natives. ’When 0110 is taken ill of 
this di'^ease, his friends say “Dovco has 

m;mife‘-t(?tl hers»*llV’and it is considered impious to attempt to 
di-lodoc the goddess, or to burn tho body which sho has 
honoured by taklii!' up her abode in it. In all thoso forms, 
I’ar1mti?o presides over every form of torture and liorror — in- 
f-mticido beinfj one of her fivourito failings. It was formerly 
oustomary to oflbr to her sacriliccs of men and horses, but 
these have been discontinued siiico tho introduction of tho 
Company’s rule. It must ho remembered that this most 
amiable and attractive goddess is worshipped by about half 
tho population of India, while tho greater part of tho other 
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half worship her husband, Seewa, who is a deity of equally 
had character, only his qualities are not developed in the same 
obtrusive hideousness. He is supposed, however, to he an 
accessory before the act in all that Ms wife does. 

The worship of the Mahadeo is very simple. It consists 
merely in putting upon the stone lingam, lice, flowers, bright- 
coloured powder, and some other tMngs, wMch are then 
washed off by a stream of Ganges’ water, poured by the 
attendant BrMimun, who keeps mumbling Sansciit prayers. 
As each worshipper completes his offering, the Brahmun 
paints -Ms forehead with certain stripes of bright-coloured 
paint, which show, during the whole day, to what deity the 
wearer has done poojah in the morning. 

The Golden Temple was crowded with naked devotees, 
sacred cows, begging Brahmuns, &e., and was a nasty, wet 
place. We had to give the priests a fee of a rupee apiece, in 
return for which they put a garland of flowers about our 
necks. TMs Mundra is the property of an hereditary cor- 
poration, and its income is said to be a lakh of rupees, or 
£10,000, a yeai*. 

Leaving the court of the temple, we went into an adjacent 
enclosure, which contmns the sacred well, into which flows the 
water that has been poured over the Mahadeo in the adjoin- 
ing temple. The well being a mere sink, is of com'se putrid, 
but is, notwithstanding, worsMpped with great reverence. 
There is a stone platform around it, about fifty feet by forty, 
covered by a solid stone roof, supported on rows of columns. 
The temple winch I have described was formerly on the other 
side of the well, on what was the most sacred spot in the 
world. The old location was, however, unfortvmately defiled 
by that violent Moosulman, the Emperor Alum Geer, and the 
gods and temple were transferred to their present position. 
One of the goddesses, however, who inhabited the old temple, 
is said to have been dissatisfied with the change, and to have 
plunged down this well, where it is thought she still is. 

The platfoim aroimd the well was filled with devotees and 
pilgrims — ^meu of diflerent races, dress, and appearance. There 
was one old Yogcc (Edndoo reHgious mendicant), who, squat- 
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tC(l on llic ground, with his hack to a column, and his hands 
- on his knees, silent and motionless. IIo had niado a vow 
never to move or speak, nor to cat, tmlcss food was put in his 
mouth. By this process he had attained to groat sanctity, 
hnt very poor condition. Ilis head and body liad heen lihcr- 
.ally anointed with cow-dung .and Ganges-mud hy some of his 
admirers, and I saw many persons sahiming \and making 
poojah to liiin, hut no one seemed to feed the poor wretch. I 
gave a bystander a few anas, with which a most bountiful 
meal was purchased. The old fellow eat it with much appe- 
tite, hut an expression of countenance which seemed to say, 
“ I despise it while I enjoy it.” In old times, this place was a 
great resort for these performers of self-imposed penances, 
of which we read so much in tracts ; hut the practice of self- 
torturo is gradually, hut ste.adily, dying out in Northern 
India. A great change having been cftcctcd hy the abolition 
of the Churruk-poojah hy government. This was a festival 
in which men wero swung in the air, supported hy iron hooks 
run under the muscles of the hack. The performers used 
generally to into-xicato themselves hy smoldng hJmng (the 
Cannabis Indica). "Wo have all read in missionary tracts, 
of people throwng themselves under the Car of Juggurnath, 
of men with their limbs fixed in unnatural positions, the nails 
groAving through their hands, &c., and suicide in the Ganges 
olf Benares used to bo committed by hundreds every year, 
who unshed to die within the sacred influence of that holy 
city, and thus secure an immediate transition to eternal felicity. 
All these barbarous practices, however, are now fast disap- 
pearing; and suttees, with the various other forms of self, 
immolation, have long been prohibited and abolished by the 
Honourable Company. 

Both Hindooism and Mahoraraodanism would seem to be 
gradually breaking up in the Company’s tei*ritories ; not that 
there has yet been any great impression produced upon the ' 
mass of the population, or that any better creed is being sub- 
stituted ; only there are numerous signs to show that neither 
of the old religions is in as vigourous a state as it was some 
years ago, or as Hindooism, at least, is still, in the dominions 
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out that he was a very low-casto Brahmun (for they, like all 
other castes, are broken up into subordinate ranks, according 
to greater or less purity of blood) and could be reinstated by 
the payment of a fine, in the shape of a feast to his friends ; 
so he finally made up his mind to blow the bugle, lose caste, 
and restore himself by standing treat, rather than have the 
greater expense of buying a new bugle. He would not 
touch his month to it, after all, without heating the month- 
piece in live coals, and scouring it with mud and cow-dung to 
purify it from the pollution of my lips. It may seem strange 
to some that a Brahmun should be coachman, but in fact they 
are found in aU positions, and very commonly hire themselves 
out to natives as cooks, since the food which they prepare can 
be eaten by men of any caste. There are, however, a very 
large number, particularly among the higher castes of Brah- 
muns, who subsist wholly on their religions character — ^living 
on the charity and hospitality of one family after another. 
They are a very licentious race, and the customs of society 
give this tendency of theirs full swing, as, if a Brahmun leaves 
his shoes outside the door of a house into which he enters, it 
'is unlawful for the owner of that house to enter until invited ; 
and again there can never be any scandal with respect to 
them since a Hindoo would rather die than say anything to 
the disadvantage of a Brahmun. In old times, slandering a 
Brahmun was punished by cutting out the tongue ; and death 
was the penalty for a blow given to one of the sacred caste. 
Of course these penalties have been inoperative since the 
government of the country by the Moosulmans, but the 
offences, which they were designed to prevent, are none the 
less rare. The dress of the Brahmuns does not differ from 
that of other natives, except that they all wear a piece of 
thread over the shoulder, falling to the hip, tied in a particu- 
lar knot. This thread is put on the young Brahmun when he 
is about nine years old. Certain religious acts are performed 
on this occasion, and he is acquainted with a certain mystic 
sentence called the gayootree^ which is in Sanscrit, and 
although now well known by foreigners, has at least half a 
dozen different translations. When all this is done, the novice 
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crowded Avith vessels. Such parts of the country as avo could 
see Avcrc all barren jungul. 

Leaving tlio mosque, avc again entered our boat, and re- 
turned a short distance up the river. We passed close to the 
“ Burning Ghat,” Avbich I had not noticed as Ave AA'ent doAAm, 
since Ave had kept in the centre of the stream. It Avas much 
like the corresponding establishment at Calcutta, and had 
quite as foul a smell, but there Avere not so many hurgilas to 
be seen. Taa’o bodies AA'cre burning and tAVo or three others, 
lying in the mud, AvrajAped in red muslin, aAvaiting incremation. 

Landing again, avc dismissed our boat and entered the gar- 
rhee. We passed through the chok, or market-place, and tbo 
Burra Bazar, or great street of shops. They were, neither of 
them, very i-emarkable sights ; but, in the afternoon, when I 
visited them again, were crammed full of people buying and 
selling — so much so that I had to leave my carriage and make 
my way thi'ough the croAvd as best I could on foot. I had 
cause to regret not having the elephant, Avith which I should, 
no doubt, have been furnished, had Capt. Waddy been in 
Benares, as such an animated scene as the ch6k of a lax-ge 
Indian city, at high market time, is much better seen from a 
hoAvdah than in any other way. 

We returned home by Avay of the Hindoo college, an ex- 
tensive establishment, built and supported by Government. 
The material is the same light free-stone, Avhich is so generally 
employed in Bgnares ; the architecture, a sort of Indian Gothic, 
badly carried out. The tuition is free, and, as in all govern- 
ment schools, all mention of religion is carefully excluded. 
The school was not in session, the day being a Hindoo festival. 

My companion of the morning offered to take me to see 
some Hindoos of eminence Avith whom he Avas acquainted — 
which I should have been glad to do — ^but he was afterwards 
prevented by business. Rich natives generally live in a very 
retired way, and foi’eigners do not get on intimate terms with 
them — they are, howevei-, very glad to have acquaintances 
among the English, and receive visits from them, and are 
inuch disposed to adopt English customs in exteriors. There 
is, in feet, no such thing as intimacy among the natives. They 
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n:« I fsjlly l>oliovi\ tljnt “ O.ikficW” w.ns a "rent misropresontntion 
(if fbe Indinn nnny it non* I'A'i'.tA 'Hm incl in, that like 
“ I'lirb* 'r<>in's ('aMn,“ the %vor!c \va< inlomlctl to satirize cer- 
tain ami both bookt avert* snitpocfl both by their 

iVi- !i<b< and f<HS to bo nn-ant at reprc'fntatinns of the entire 
c!a' i to avliich iIh 'I’ individual*? betontted. Moreover, I heard 
(■n all hand-’, in India, that within ten or twelve year.-? a great 
ehange for the belter had come over the Company’s service; 
and if wo go back to the timc.s when the jwc.^ent generals 
w?n! “griillns” or “grills’’ (as they call cadets,) the altoratiori 
in manners js mo.'-i c-s-’i utial. At that lime Indi.i was so ent 
olTln'in the rest of the world, ami travelling from one part of 
the comitry to another .‘■0 .slow, that men were i.solalcd, and 
hcramc very like .‘■avagc.s, Sliut oft* from all communication 
with ?vhat was of general intcrc.st, and coming out too yonng 
to firm literary taste.s, (which even had they liad, they could 
not have gratified,) they gave thcm.selvc.s np to playing, drink- 
ing, and other vice.?; generally kept iiativo imstrcs.sos or 
wive.?, and fur want of better society, associated familiarly 
witli the sopoy.s, and their native ofliccra; an a-s-sociation 
vshich sho*.?',s tlic do[ith to which they must have sunk, and 
which imi.s’l have tended to drag them lower still. In old 
time.?, .?omo Kiigllshmcn heenme so lowered in chanacter under 
the inilucncc of tho heathen wivc.s and coinpanion.s among 
wliom they lived, that in.slanccs Imvo been knomi where tlioy 
actually painted their face.?, and performed poojah at tho 
Gangc.s. Nowaday.?, tho number of Europc-ana is very much 
incre.a.scd ; their quality w improved, by which I mean, that 
they are men of higher cnltivalion before they leave England, 
and occupy a heller standing in the society of that country 
than did their prodecc.s.sora ; communication with homo and 
dift’erout part.a of India is raind, and manners have undergone 
a very great change for tlio better. Pcrhap.s, avhat did more 
than anything else to eft’cct this desirable result, avas tho in- 
crease in tlio number of English ladies, avlio give a higher tone 
to society than it ever had before, and exclude from tbeir 
circle any man avho has a native wife or mistress ; in addition 
to which, Government took tho matter up, and any ofliccr 
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jiint<ri:il 111' thi* Kiukoli mIIv, ami thri’a<ls of jum*. 

Iti-in;: i"\i'ln’-ivfh' u-fil fur ]'a?>ja«iia, lltu jiiccf'i :ir« only .{.J- 
yanN li'ni;. It Inintr:; from 50 rnjici'-t to 1 50 rn|U'i’:i lluj pioco. 

I'l’ nan -s i’< om’ of tlio iin at opium ilopots lln* odior bi'ing 
Tatna. 'nm Com]>any*s plantation in S; Tnil»-i from (hu city, 
but I «H«i not care to vi^il it, aa the poj'py was not vipo. 
(tpium is a (Jovernment tnonopoly in the cast of India, and all 
private orowers must ■•■ell their druj' to the Company’s aijcnt 
at a fiM-iI rate. Tn the wca of Imlia, however, that is to say, 
the Malwar country, juivati* cultivators are allowed to sell to 
whom they will, oidy ]>ayinj» a duty to Ctovornmont. 
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Ntjt’iiH to «;? Ij.nr.-li an<l tyrnimiiMl, but baa always been usual 
nn«b.T previous Governments, who, howover, schlom ina<lcany 
payment for what they took. The natives <lo not think this 
oiistom oppressive, as they consitlor it the height of folly for 
any one to pay, when he can avohl so iloing; and have always 
a tendency to appropriate thc'ir neighbour's goods and srerviecs 
zuhhur<7tift«', (by force) whenever they have the power so to 
do. ^Vhcn we were going from Agr.a to IJomh.'iy, onr follow- 
ers nsed constantly to .“teal vegetables growing in the fields; 
take, by force, food from the bazar, and press the .semces of 
villagers as guides. Wo found it almost impossible to restrain 
them, or to convince thorn that there w.as any wrong in what 
they did. The aggrieved vill.igers nsed also to take things 
very coolly, so that it was only rarely that their depredations 
became known to ns. 

Outside the fort a regiment of Scckhs were encamped. 
They are the best soldiers in India, and have proved them- 
selves the most reliable in the recent I'evolt. In .appcanance 
they would bo an honour to any army in the world. It is 
impossible to imagine .a greater discrepancy than e.vists be- 
tween the proird, martial, rongh-spoken Scokh, and the mild- 
looking commercial and courtly Kcng.alco. The difference in 
apjjear‘.ancc, of the races who inhabit India, is even greater 
than between the difleront nations of Europe. The national 
pccnliaritics h.-ivo been, I suppose, pcrpclnatod by the institu- 
tion of c.astcs. I w.as now regularly in llindoostan, BSnares 
being generally considered the boundary between that coun- 
try and Bengal. The features of the people wore more regu- 
lar and fnioly cut than lower down the country, but the com- 
plexion of the lower cl.asscs was very dark — ^in many cases 
quite black. The co.slumo worn hero was entirely difl’oront 
from that of Bengal, which consists of voluminous folds of 
pure white muslin wound gracefully around the body. In 
IIindoost.an the men dress in a long, tight-fitting cassock, 
(chnpkun) and pa7ij.am.a or trowsers. I h.avo before described 
tliis dress as worn by the MoosuIm.an Idiitmutgrus at Calcutta ; 
it was in fact introduced by the Mahommedan conquest, but 
has now become tho general costume of Hindoostan. Tho 
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Cawnpoor to Lucknow. i6i 

organize predatory expeditions against, tlieir ■weaker neigh- 
kours, aiul slay, Ijnrn, (orlitrc and rol), until tlicy had collected 
snllicient booty. "When the exchequer of the King ran low, 
lie used to send an ann\* to one of these large villages, and 
demand of the zemindar either so many rupees or else so 
many hnshel.s of cars. As the people did not like to part with 
their ears, and their leader w.ns seldom inclined to shell out on 
a mere summons what he had gained with the red right hand, 
the result generally was a resort to arms, which in Oude was 
the prima as well as the ultima ratio of all disputants. 
In these conflicts, if the villagers were beaten, they wore 
robbed, murdered, tortured, and frequently had their villages 
burnt down. If the king's troops had the worst of it, the vil- 
lagers practised upon them the cruelties to which they them- 
selves would have been subjected had the result been dittcront. 

the native .states of India arc a prey to the worst kind of 
tyranny, and in none of them is there much security for life or 
property ; but in Oude, aflairs were in a lar worse state than 
under any other native government. There was absolutely 
no law outside of Lucknow ; and the country swarmed with 
gangs of robbers, and professional murderers, who took refuge 
there from the police of the Company’s territories, and 
emerged on predatory expeditions whenever they could do so 
safely and profitably. The result of this unsettled condition 
of the country, was that agriculture, trade, and all settled 
occupations were interfered with ; largo districts which were 
as fertile as any in India were allowed to become jungul, and 
there was a great and increasing emigration of the labouring 
and agricultural classes into the Company’s territories. It 
may be imagined that the existence in the midst of their states 
of such a community, independent of their power, was a con- 
tinual source of an.xicty to the Company’s government. The 
frontier stations wore always on the alert, and of these Cawn- 
poor, as commanding the road to Lucknow, the only good 
road in the kingdom, Avas the strongest, and was always kept 
garrisoned by a largo force. After the condition of Oude 
became such as Avas not only destructive of its OAvn prosper- 
ity, but seriously threatened the peace and seemity of the 
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first, saw I’aorccs used as money. Tlicir use is general 
throughout India, but it so happened that I liad not before 
seen them. They are small but solid shells, of a purple colour, 
which arc only found in certain streams, 'fheir value is .about 
ono eighty-fifth of a cent. Xothiug c.an bo bought with a 
single A'aorcc, but the existence of so small a medium of ex- 
change, proves the cheapness of food. 

Wq reached Lucknow .about eight o’clock, and drove 
through the town, on the far side of which the dAk-biuigalow 
is sittiatcd. I was surprised to find the whole city .aw.akc, the 
shops open and illuminated, and the streets crowded with 
people. It showed, at any r.ato, that I was no longer in Ben- 
gal, where the whole city would bo asleep two hours atlcr 
sTuiset. There w.as only light enough for me to see many 
large buildings, some tall minars, and several fine gatcw.ay3. 

Wo drove more than two miles through the streets of the 
city, crossed the . river Goomteo on an iron bridge, and keeping 
on for about a mile, arrived at the dak-bungalow, which is on 
the outskirts of the cantonments. I found the dak-bungalow 
rather uncomfortable, having only been built since the country 
c.amc into the Company’s hands, but there was no hotel, so I 
bad to make up my mind to it. The room where I slept had no 
w’indow-sash, an article of furniture of which I felt the want 
very much, as it was now freezing every night, and I was the 
more sensitive to cold from having been so long in hot, 
weather. Throughout Hindoostsm it generally freezes m the 
niglit time for two or three months in the year. This Ims been 
taken advantage of, for several years past, by the Europeans, 
to obtain a supply of ice for tho hot we.athor. The plan is, to 
expose water to tho cold air, in very shallow pans, having a 
net at the bottom. Tho water freezes during tho night, to tho 
. depth of about a quarter of an inch, and tlio shoot of ice is 
lifted out in tho morning, by help of tho net, and carofully 
packed in an ice-housc. Though tho weather is so cool at 
night, and though even m the day-time one feels chilly within 
doors or in the shade, yet so hot is the' sun, and so powerful 
are its rays,- that it is quite unsafe to expose tho head without 
tho protection of a thick turban — or, as it is always called in 
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numbers. One ilny ho told me that, during tlio Doorga Pooj.ah 
at Calcutta, his uuolc and he had driven out of town a hun- 
dred miles, and taken tiflin at some j)laco of public resort. I 
asked him how long it had taken hijn to drive out. ITc said, 
“two hours,” without seeming to i-cmark any discrepancy 
between his two statements, and it was a long time before t 
could show him by the rate of our travelling that the distajice 
could not have been a.s great .as ho supposed. At last he was 
convinced, and said, without the least confusion, “ Ah 1 then, 
sir, it must have been ten miles.” One day we were talking 
about castes, and he told me that all the Khitmutgras in Cal- 
cutta wore Christians. I was surprised to hoar this, and asked 
him to what Clmrch they belonged. “ Oh, sir,” he replied, 
“ they do not belong to any Church, but they will all cat 
pork and drink brandy.” Like all the natives, Bromi seemed 
very .insensible to the cold weather. He dressed in Alpac.a 
clothes, and as he slept on the roof of the garrhee, without 
any covering, while we wore travelling, I feared that ho might 
suffer from the severity of the weather, and bouglit him a 
thick blanket. The next morning I asked him if he had found 
the blanket comfortable. “Very, sir,” he roidied; “I used 
it for a pillow.” He used to lie, of course, .as .all natives do, 
but I expected that, .and did not mind it. He rcm.aincd "with 
me until I arrived at Agr.a, when he left my service, returned to 
Delhi, and got employment in the office of the “Delhi Gazette,” 
an English newsp.apcr published in th.at city. At the massacre 
of the Chiisti.ans, ho w.a3 one of the few who escaped, and 
curiously enough, his safety was reported in the very mjiil 
which brought the first news of the mutiny, and his name 
was printed in all the newspapers m Europe, when the fate of so 
many more important people was a question of doubt and 
anxiety for weeks after. 

U'ext morning I sent for a buggy to drive to the city. Just 
as I was starting, a chuprassee, or messenger, from Captain 
Hayes, arrived on a fast camel, with a letter from him inviting 
me to dinner, and promising me his advice and assistance in 
seeing the city on the following day — both of which offers I 
was happy to accept. After sending back the chuprassee, 
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ciTcct of the purest marble, is simply white-wash. The mate- 
rial of the buildings themselves is stuccoed brick ; and your 
taste is shocked by the discovery, that the gilded domes, of 
perfect shape, and apparently massive construction, which so 
much attracted your admiration, ai*e merely thin shells of 
wood, in many places rotten. Everywhere youdiseovertraees 
of disorder and want of repair. You come, at last, to the 
conclusion, that the whole thing is a gigantic sham, and, 
perhaps, think as I did, when recollecting my first impressions 
upon the further bank of the Goomtee, that the architecture 
of Lucknow is no bad type of the native rule, and the native 
character generally — ^very prepossessing seoi and judged 

fi'om beyond the water. 

I drove through the city to the Imambara, the principal 
mosque of the place. The streets were, as usual, narrow and 
crowded ; the houses, as in all towns where the Moosnlma'n 
influence prevails in the architecture, low and mean. This 
circumstance increases greatly the apparent height of the 
principal buildings, and to it they owe much of their efi 
feet. 

After threading these narrow streets for half a mile or so, 
we passed through a great gateway, and entered an open 
paved square used as a market, and having on one side, a 
large but deserted and dingy-looHng palace. At the further 
end of this square, was another gateway, the Room-ee-Dur- 
wazu* — ^the most magnificent structure of the kind I had 
seen. Passing through it we entered another square, similar 
to the first, but largei’. It was also surrounded by several 
mosques, of which, by fiir the finest and most conspicuous, 
was the Imambara, on the left. These Imambaras are build- 
ings peculiar to the Sheeah sect of Moosulmans, who differ 
from the orthodox Mahommedans, or Soonees, in permitting 


* This means, literally, “ The Gate of Rome.” Romo being the name by 
•which the natives of India kno-w Constantinople, even at the present day, as 
it -was the name applied to it as long as the “ Eastern Empire” lasted. The 
gates of large native cities are usually called ostentatiously alter the principal 
places in the direction of which they lie. 
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the use of images in worship. The original split between the 
rival sects, I believe was occasioned by disputes about the 
the succession to the office of Caliph. However that may be, 
they are now divided, also, on doctrinal points, and look upon 
one another as no better than unbelievers. Constantinople 
has always been the head quarters of the Soonees, Persia of 
the Sheeahs. In India, the Moosulmans of Delhi wei*e Soonees, 
while those of Lucknow professed the Persian faith. The 
Sheeahs venerate the two brothers, Hiissun and Hoosen, al- 
most as much as they do Mahommed, and keep each year a 
season of fiisting and moui-ning in memory of their death. 
The fast, the mohurmm, terminates by a grand procession, 
called the Taza, in which effigies of the prophet’s winged 
horse, several angels, the two Imams, and otlier figures and 
representations of sacred objects are carried in procession 
amid the blaze of fireworks, and the lamentations of true be- 
lievers over the untimely death of the two great brothers. 
The images and other objects carried in these processions are 
often made of precious metals, and being of great value, are, 
when not needed, deposited in a mosque, called the Imambai’a. 
The Lucknow Imambara consists of two courts, rising wdth a 
steep ascent, one above the other. Each of these courts is 
entered by a noble archway, and is, I should think, two hun- 
dred feet square. At the extremity of the furthest is a great 
galleiy, pci'haps sixty feet high, under which are kept the 
sacred images described above. Notwithstanding their value, 
they are very ugly. This portico is a curious combination of 
a sacristy, ffca-de-robe, and cemetery. It contains the tombs 
of two or three members of the royal family, ■which are cov- 
ered with showy and expensive tabernacles of silver and 
precious stones ; and is, besides employed as a store-house of 
the more valuable curiosities collected by the vai'ious kings. 
Tliere were a number of chandeliers, a blue glass tiger, a 
great throne plated with silver, royal standards embi-oidered 
with gold and precious stones, and other heterogeneous objects 
— .altogether, a collection of great value, but showing the 
most barbarous taste. The tw'o courts of the Imambara are 
Idd out as gardens, and on one side of the upper court is a 
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large mosque, built at right angles with the portico described 
above. 

On leaving the Imambara, I visited several other mosques 
of great size. Their architecture left but little to desire, but 
the inferiority of the materials employed in their construction, 
aud the general want of repair, were painfully evident. I also 
went to sec the old Imambara, at no great Stance ftom the 
new edifice of the same name. Its general arrangement is 
similar to that of the new one, but its size is greater, and it 
includes a college and other buildings. It is with reference 
to this building, that Bishop Heber says, “ taken in conjunc- 
tion with the Room-ee-Durwazu which adjoins it, I have 
never seen an architectural view which pleased me more from 
its richness and variety, as well as the proportions and good 
taste of its principal features. The details a good deal resem- 
ble those of Eaton, the Earl of Grosvenor’s seat in Cheshire, 
but the extent is much greater, and the parts larger. Qn the 
whole, it is^ perhaps, most like the Kremlin ; but, both in 
• splendour and taste, my old favourite falls far short of it.” 
Since the construction of the new Imambara the old building 
is deserted, and its courts arc used as a Surai. The walls are 
almost black with mould, and it sadly needs a coat of white- 
wash. 

After viewing these mosques, I drove my buggy through 
the market-squares around which they are situated. Tho 
day was now so far advanced that the squares, which, in 
the morning were almost deserted, were thickly crowded with 
tradesmen and others. The spacious markct-ifiace, the gay 
dress of the inhabitants, the beautiful outline of tlie mosques, 
and the dark mass of the old Imambara and Palace, made a 
scene which I shall not soon forget, and not the least part of 
which was that noble structure, the Room-ee-Durwazu, sepa- 
rating the two squares. The material of which it is built, is, 
to bo sure, defective, and tho details are liable to criticism, 
but in size, grace, and the beauty of the general design, I 
do not believe that it is suri)assed by any gateway in the 
world. 

I returned to the dak-bungalow, as it was becoming late, 

8 
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of nobles wbo lived in the most magnificent style, going about 
gorgeously dressed, seated in splendid Jioiodalis on the backs 
of elephants, and accompanied by troops of followers — ^the 
whole presenting such a scene of real Oriental magnificence 
as is now to be formd only in books — Onde being the last very 
lai'ge native Court that remained. The king of Oude, he told 
me, was nearly independent ; at least, the amount of control 
exercised over him by the resident agent of the Company, 
was entu'ely dependent upon the personal character of the 
man. 

Captain Hayes gave me a most lively picture of the tyranny 
and disorder which prevailed under the royal government. 
The king’s power scarcely extended outside the city walls. 
Beyond that his orders met "with obedience when the army 
was present to enforce them. Taxes were seldom collected 
without a fight, since the people knew that if they paid with- 
out opposition, the collectors would pocket the money, and 
then, reporting to head-quai*ters that they had been unable to 
collect the tax, would come again, reinforced by troops, and 
make the unfortunate villagers pay over again. The ctiltiva- 
tors were completely at the mercy of their feudal landlords, 
who took from them all they could spare. What portions of 
their property they could not spare, they were relieved of by 
some adjacent landlord who had not been able to squeeze 
enough out of his own tenants, and resorted to predatory 
excursions upon the villages of his weaker neighbours. Should 
the wretched ryuts still save something from these h.nrpios, the 
chances were that it would fall into the hands of the author- 
ized agents of government, or be forcibly carried oil* by the 
bands of oi’ganized dukoits whom' the lawless state of Onde 
attracted from the adjacent territories of the Company. The 
administration of justice was of course a mere farce — the man 
with the fullest purse being, as in .most Eastern countries, 
nearly sure of his cause. 

Misgovemment among an Eastern nation is quite a diflbr- 
ent thing from anything that has ever existed in the West, 
and the disorganization of society in Onde is almost inc^o^J^^- 
to a European. In Onde, rapine and murder, ferocious 
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of Oriental?. Their snflerings, which inchulcd the public dis- 
honour of women and such bestial cruelties as cannot bo 
named, served as a mid-day recreation for tlieir captors. The 
commander smiled, and the soldiers danced with delight as 
they elicited screams from their victims. Another of these 
model governors made w.ar on his own brother, and wlion ho 
had taken him prisoner, cut oil' bis head with his own hands, 
and that, too, in violation of a solemn oath that his life should 
bo spared. Buivsh j^i, who passed sometime at Cawnpoor, 
associating on terms of intimacy with the European residents 
of the station, was considered a very fine specimen of a native 
gentleman. Yet his origin and his life wore equally degraded, 
lie was originally a drummer for a nach-girl. Having obtained 
admittance to court in this capacity, ho became a fxvouritc, 
and a largo district was assigned to him. His territories soon 
became the most lawless in Oude. Not a day passed but 
some now act of cruelty and oppression occurred, and his 
seraglio was filled with girls kidnapped from the country 
around. Another famous character was Jugguruath Chu- 
prasscc. Ho and his five brothers were the terror of the coun- 
try. They headed largo bands of soldiers and joined harmo- 
niously in the work of devastation. Juggurnath, however, 
wished to have all the pickings to himself, and with his omi 
hands killed two of his brothers. A third was shot in a foray. 
The remaining two sot up independently of each other and of 
their elder brother, and the miserable cultivators had thence- 
forth three bands of plunderers instead of one only. 

Tlie tortures and barbarities employed by these wretches 
for the purpose of extorting money are almost incredible in 
their atrocity. Women were stripped naked and had boiling 
oil poured over their skins. Men were plastered Avith moist 
gunpowder, which was fired when dry. Boating to death was 
the favourite form of execution. Mutilation was common, and 
was sometimes prolonged till the victim cxpu’cd. Men and 
women were slain after bestial outrages that might make a 
devil blush. 

Such Avas tho condition of the country of Oude, and such 
the character of its barons. Tho above acts are not excep- 
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aged members' of the royal family were subjected to the lowest 
indignities to amuse a set of dancers, and were robbed of their 
property, and forced to flee to the Company’s territories, to 
secure their lives. 

This state of things may be thought to be unendurable, and 
in fiict could never have lasted had it not been for the support 
which the Company afibrded to the king. The throne of 
Oude was created by them. They had recognized the inde- 
pendence of a revolted vassal of the Emperor of Delhi, and had 
established him as the first King of Oude. The treaty by 
which this was efiected, provided that thatMng should govern 
well and faithfully, and promised protection and support of 
the Company. E^om the time that the arrangement was 
entered into, it became a ceaseless source of anxiety and 
trouble. The Company’s power had to be constantly exerted 
to support the authority of the king, and prevent usm^ations. 
The court was utterly corrupt ; the king was entirely without 
authority; the feudal lords were unrestrained in their lawless 
excesses ; the country was becoming a nest of bandits and 
murderers from all parts of India; the soil, the most fertile 
in the valley of the Ganges, was relapsing into jungul ; the 
wretched vUlagers were sinking into mere beasts of burden, 
and fled each year, in great numbers, into the Company’s ter- 
ritories. 

Again and again the Englidi resident remonstrated with 
the king and called upon him to observe the stipulations, of 
his treaties, which required him to govern with some show of 
justicej and maintain at least the appearance of order. The 
remonstrances met with no attention from the miserable im- 
becile, lost in the beastly pleasures of his zenana. The 
Company could no longer continue their protection without 
making themselves accomplices of all these wrongs. They 
could hot withdraw their support and leave the king indepen- 
dent, for that would have thrown the kingdom into worse 
confusion than ever. The king had no authority of respect, 
and would not have remained upon the throne a day. The 
strongest of the zemindars would have usurped the royal 
power, and the whole country would have been plunged into 
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administration had to bo temporarily continued in the hands 
of the old native agents, who found their facilities for extor- 
tion increased by the restoration of the supremacy of law. 
The real benefits of the change would only be felt When the 
whole administration system had been altered and conformed 
to the admirable aiTangemcnts in force in the N'orth-Westem 
Provinces and the Punjab — measures which required time to 
introduce and perfect. 

I noticed in Captain Hayes’ house, that the ceilings were 
formed of canvass, painted in the Italian style. In Bengal 
the rooms are open to the roof These canvass ceilings are 
common all over the North-Western Provinces, and were 
introduced by the Italian architects and artists, who were at 
one time attracted to these Indian courts, and whose influence 
is veiy often perceptible in the architecture of the buildings, 
and their decorations. 
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scribed above is accompanied by the words “ Salam A16koom,” 
to which the reply is, “ Alekoom Sal&m.” The Hindoo salu- 
tation, which is given only to a Hindoo, is Ram-Ram. Hin- 
doos are, commonly, much less polite than Moosulmans. The 
former never salute any one whom they do not know — 
the latter salute aU whom they have reason to believe supe- 
riors. The manly independence of Hindoo manners is, how- 
ever, scarcely found in the north of India, where the Mahom- 
medan influence has been very powerful. As a general rule, 
the manners of a native are cringing and slavish to his supe- 
riors — coarse and brutal to his inferiors. In addressing a 
superior, every deferential circumlocution is employed. The 
verb is never used in the second person, but ^ways in the 
third, with the title “ Sahib ” — lord “Grareeb Purwar ” — 
“provider for the poor;” “Ehodawund” — “representative 
of God “ Huzoor ” — “ your worship “ Sahib Bahadur ” — 
“ warrior Lord “ Bahadur Shah ” — “ warrior king,” or some 
such term used as the subject. On the other hand, the native 
speaks of himself as “bunda,” “yom slave,” or by some title 
of humility. Mrs. Oolin Mackenzie relates that one morning her 
husband was travelling by palkee, and saw some others behind 
on the road. He put his head out of the door and asked one of 
his bearers how many other palkees there Avere. The reply 
was, “ There are two, three, or even four, if such be your 
Lordship’s pleasure.” Auother story is told of one of the 
Lieutenant Governors of Agra, who took much interest in 
native schools. One day he was examining a remarkably 
clever protege before some friends. After several other 
questions, he asked the boy, “what makes the earth go round 
the sun ?” and was told, “ the earth revolves by the favour of 
your Highness.” The servants of Europeans, as is the uni- 
versal custom of all natives, never wear their shoes in the 
house.' 'When addressed by their master, they stand with the 
arms folded, and when speaking, join the hands in the attitude 
of prayer — a position well suited to the slavish style of their 
speech. When a native has a particular favour to ask, he 
kneels down on the ground, and puts his head under your 
feet. When they are flogged, they never think of resisting. 
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soldier would induce his young relations to enlist, and at the 
same time would endeavour to prevent the enrolment of 
men of inferior caste. Thougli the Oude Brahmuns and 
Rajpoots, were the finest races in India, yet one quality alone 
of theii's would have totally unfitted them for a serviceable 
army. I mean their indomitable pride — which far exceeded 
that of the bluest-blooded Castilian noble. The hidalgo may 
trace back his descent for several hundred years of unspotted 
lineage, but the Rajpoot’s genealogy ends only in the sun or 
the moon — the Spanish gentleman may fancy himself equal to 
any prince or nobleman, but the Rajpoot would not acknow- 
ledge his inferiority to a king, and would not even allow the 
equal rank of most monarchs. But if such is the Rajpoot’s 
pride of birth, how much greater is that of the Brahmun. 
The former believes that he is the equal of any living man, 
the latter, that he is by far their superior. “ Tou may say, if 
you please,” they will obseiwe, “that Brahmuns are men, like 
the rest of mankind — so it is true that cows and hogs are both 
animals, but you can never make a hog into a cow, nor pre- 
tend any equality between them. A wicked Brahmun is 
entitled to more reverence than the most virtuous Soodra — ^is 
not a vicious cow better than a well-behaved cat ?” In speak- 
ing of this divine caste, the great law-giver Menoo says, 
“Whatever exists in the universe is in effect, if not in form, 
the property of the Brahmuns — and so the Brahmun is enti- 
tled to everything by primogeniture and superiority of birth. 
The Brahmun who lives on another’s charity is under no obli- 
gations ; he eats but his own food, wears but his own apparel, 
and bestows but his own alms. It is, indeed, only by the 
benevolence of the Brahmans that other mortals enjoy life.” 
How could discipline be maintained in an army composed of 
men with such feelings ; any one of whom would consider 
himself etenially disgraced by dining with you, my reader; 
and would almost prefer death to eating a meal prepared for 
him by the hands of his own general, whom he would consider 
as bearing the same relation of rank towards him self, that the 
unclean hog does to the pure and sacred cow. 

This institution of caste is the most remarkable feature in 
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trcail tlic $amo lloor with his mnslcr, witliont polluting tho 
house, he may enter tlic room whore ho sits, touch tho meat 
he uses, sleep umlcr the same roof, and prepare tho food ho 
cals. lie is not made to fool that his step dclllcs the room, 
that Ills touch infects the purest wares, and that he carries in 
his body, no matter how clean, a cursed incurable iilthincss 
winch fills with disgust all who have proper human sentiments. 
Above all ho m.iy possibly die free, or his children may become 
manumitted. But the Out-caste has no such hopes. lie must 
bear his curse dowm to the grave, and bequeath it to his chil- 
dren, who like him will bo compelled to live beyond the 
\*illagc walls, will bo hunted from every door, sconicd by tho 
most base, loathed by the most vile, and know that tho same 
m.alcdiction awaits his little ones.” The condition of these 
Out-castes, who number some twenty millions, is only one of 
tho curses of the c.astc system. No such insuperable barrier 
has ever been reared elscwhoro between the members of tho 
huiiian race. It is an institution which destroys all brother- 
’ hood between man and man, .and is therefore one of the 
deadliest opponents of tho Christi.an religion — do not all 
Christians cat of one bread and drink of one cup ? but the 
very essence and test of caste is eating and drinking. A man 
of one caste would not take a cup of water from one of 
another caste, though they had been life-long companions; 
nor would he, touch to liis lips the pipe used by tho other. 
Caste, then, looses tho bonds which binds society together, it 
prevents intimacy between man and man, destroys friendship, 
and supplants patriotism. Tho Hindoo has no attachment to 
his rulers, no care for a particular form of government, no 
sentiment of nationality, no love for freedom : — ^for these sen- 
timents which exist in greater or less extent in every other 
nation of men, and have existed in all ages, are in tho Hindoo 
centred and boimdcd by the limits of his caste. 

It was by talcing advantage of these differences in caste, 
and tho indifference to nationality induced thereby, that the 
English obtained their power in India. A native will bo a 
mercenary soldier to whoever pays best, and will fight his 
own neighbours as willingly as men of another nation. India 
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poinlmcnls pplendid, but ho was accompanied by half a dozen 
servants, beside the mahoot who sat a-straddlo on his neck, 
and directed his movements, enforcing his commands by 
pricks witlx a sharp iron hook. One man walked beside tlic 
elephant’s head and talked to him constantly, recommending 
him to take care of stones, holes in the I’oad, «fcc. In the scat 
of the howdah behind mo sat the servant whom Captain 
ira3-cs had sent in my company. IIc_ held over mj’ head a 
gigantic scarlet chattah or umbrella. I did not particnlaidy 
like elephant-riding, the paces arc not comfortable until you 
arc used to them. You arc thrown first to the right and 
then to the left — occasionally the motion is backward and 
fonvard — ^but you cannot keep still for an instant, and I found 
my sides sore for sevcr.al days afterwixrds, from violent contact 
with the howdah. Altogctlicr it reminded me uncomfortably 
of i-iding on a slow ti'otting hoi*sc — you cannot help imagining 
that if ho would go lixstcr he would be easier, and yet if you 
succeed in increasing the pace, your suffex'ings are probably 
aggnavated. 

Wherever I wont, the elephant and retinue attracted the 
greatest attention and respect. Horsemen liiced round .and 
saluted, some of them even dismounting and making sahims. 
The senti’ios .all presented arms, and at one or two points they 
even turned out the guards. All that I could do was to make 
a military salute in acknowledgement, try to look as dignified 
as possible, and convey the impi’ession that it was all my due, 
and something to which I was quite accustomed. 

The sti-ects were full of people, as it was a great Hindoo 
festival, and presented a most interesting sight- The dress in 
Lucknow is much more picturesque, and gave the impression 
of more wealth, or, at least, more luxury than the costumes 
which I had seen further down the country. Many of the 
men had shawls, some of them very beautiful and costly, worn 
as knmmurbunds (sashes), or pugrees (tui'bans), or else 
thrown loosely over the shoulders. The great mass of the 
people, howevei*, as elsewhere, wore little clothing, and that, 
of the coarsest yellow cottoni 

We met numbers of the chokeeddrs, or native police, who 
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the side toward the Goointce. I found throe or fo\ir yoting 
olheers quartered here and in the adjacent apartments. One 
of them had taken the billiard table for a bedstead, and a 
terrier dog was quietly sleeping on a tall gilt throne of Orien- 
tal shape. 

Wo ascended to the roof, which, though not very high, 
commands a good view of the city. The houses arc generally 
very low. I was suqiriscd at the great space of gronnd cov- 
ered by the Furad lJuksh, and at the extraordinary number 
of p.alaccs in sight. The king .alone had five palaces at Luck- 
now, besides sumptuous countiy seats in the vicinity ; and the 
great men of the court omicd magnificent residences, many 
of which rival the Furad lJuksh in size. Like the royal palaces, 
those edifices were closed and inaccessible to visitors, their 
oa\Tiers haa*ing withdrawn to the coimtry after the dethrone- 
ment of the king, and dissolution of the court in the previous 
I''cbru.aiy. 

None of the rooms which I s.aw in tho palace were large, 
but they must have been handsome when the frescoes and 
gilding were fresh. At best, however, they never could have 
been so elegant as tho rooms of very nmny private houses in 
New York — the decoration was often tawdry and in bad taste, 
and .alw.ay3 perLsh.ablc, .as nothing but stone retains any fi'csh- 
ness in the Indi.an climate. Tho weather, Imt and rainy one- 
third of the year, and hot without rain for most of tho remain- 
der, makes all stuccoed buildings look sh.abby in a short time ; 
and when it is remembered that such is the material of nearly 
all edifices in Lucknow, and that no repairs are made to them, 
it is easy to understand why it has been necessary for the kings 
to build one palace after another. Another reason for build- 
ing so many ptihaces was the desire of each monarch to sig- 
nalize his reign by constructing for himself a residence more 
splendid than those of his predecessors. This foolish Mash each 
successive long c.arried out with that recldessness which is so 
characteristic of Oriental sovereigns in tho gratification of 
every whim. 

Mounting tho elephant, and passing .ngjiin through the de- 
serted courts of the palace, I left tho Furad Bitksh, and p.asscd 
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then as the streets >vero loo narrow for tho elephants to pass 
or turn round, tho other always had to retreat backward be- 
fore ours, till he came to a cross-street. 

After tailing another view of tho Iniambara and Eoom-cc- 
Dunvazu, we again passed the bridge to return to the bunga- 
low. As wo reached the opposite shore of tho river, I turned 
round and took my last view of Lucknow. It seemed to mo 
ovcJi more beautiful by the slanting i-ays of the evening sun 
than when I bad seen it before, shining as if made of silver in 
the full blaze of an Indian noon. That evening I read Bayard 
T-iyloi-’s descriptio2i of Lucknow, and the e.vprossions of his 
fccluig on seeing for the last time that magnificent home of 
vice and crime, represented my own feelings so well that I 
cannot forbear quoting the words : “ Tho sun is setting, and 
tho noises of the groat city .arc subdued for a moment. Tho 
deep-green gardens lie in shadow, but all aroiind us, far and 
near, tho gilded domes .are blazing in the yoUow glow. The 
scone is lovely as tho outer gate of Paradise, yet what decep- 
tion, what crime, what umitterable moral degradation fester 
beneath its surface I” 

In truth, every native capital in India is a nursery of the 
darkest crimes, a hot bed of tho most disgusting forms of 
licentiousness ever invented by the depraved passions of man. 
Should the doom of Sodom descend upon these cities, no one 
who Icnows what they arc would dispute the terrible justice 
of the punishment. 

I again dined at Captain Hayes’, who gave mo much advice 
during the evening as to my fmther progress, and fiimishod 
me with lottera to his friends in the stations whither I was 
going. Late in tho evening I bade adieu, with regret, to my 
kind entertainer and his wife, for whom I had formed senti- 
ments of sincere respect and esteem. 

The subsequent fate of Captain Hayes was sad. He took 
command of a re^ment of irregular cavalry, a service for 
which he was eminently adapted by his intimate acquaintance 
with the natives and their language ; and fell, among the first 
victims of the mutiny, treacherously shot from behind, by one 
of his trusted followers. 
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ljn<l loucljcd Ins lip®* “Oh! IJt'prosontniivfl of Oo*!, oh 1 
TIu'lenser of Slaves, oli! Provhlcr for tin* Poor,” ho cried, “I 
am dead! >uy ca'-'to is gone!” I told him tliat, he might to 
take more care of a sick man, and the lesson had a good elioct, 
as he was prolty atlontivn after this occurrence*. Tin* next day 
the other Moosnlman servants held a Panchaynt, or Council 
of I'ivo, over him, and read him out of caste — a thing tln-y do 
on the least pretext, as the person so ejected has to give them 
a feast to procure his readmis«ion. All tho rest of the time 
that I remained at Umhala this servant kejit wearying me 
with entreaties for three rnpets to give the ahovc-mentioned 
feast, .‘^ome.tlmcs he would put his head under my feet, and 
after my recovery, whenever I went out, I was sure to find 
liim on my w.ay ready to prefer his prayers. Put, although 
wearied witli his importunities, I never gave him anything for 
the jinrpo.se, as I considered it .a very just pniiishmcnt, and 
hcs'iiies, the wages which I p.aid him, and which were fiir more 
than ho had earned, wore amply siiflicicnt to dofiny these ex- 
penses, and leave something over for his Ironhlc. 

iMy days passed rather wearily. I was awakened before 
dawn by the morning gnn, and bugles sounding tiic reveille. 
Prom that lime slcqj) was impossible. Tho thunder of artil- 
lery and tho r.\ltlc of small arms lasted \mtil eight. From 
that time there wore no events, except the visit of the Doctor 
and 3Ir. Vanquclin. I used to lie in bed and calculate tho 
prohahility of dying from the Icngtli of tho Doctor’s face. I 
even began writing a letter, to be sent home iu case of my 
demise. 

After a week's starvation, wo got rid of tho fever, and I 
hcgaii rapidly to mend. As soon fw I could get out of bed, I 
wont ill a dlioolco to tlio station hotel, as jlfr. Powell, whoso 
room and bed I liad been occupying, was expected back soon. 

Tho hotel w.as very pleasant and coihfortablc. I remained 
there over Ion days, and g.aincd rapidly in strongtli .and 
weight, both of which had been much reduced during my short 
illness. In one week I had lost twenty pounds of llesh. 

Umbala was a very largo station, and a band from somo ono 
of tho native regiments used to play every evening on the 
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ceived daily, tlie respectful salutes of the men; they replied 
’ to them as a matter of course, and drove on regardless of the 
.flashing eye, which gave the lie to the outward respect of the 
act,” — these are not the exact- words, hut they convoy the 
meaning, and I only quote them because I wish distinctly to 
assert- that I do not believe the writer, or any one else, ever 
saw any flashing eyes, tmless ho returned the sepoy’s salute 
with his left hand, which is, with them, a great insult. 

The native commissioned officers, although they took rank 
Avith the English captains and lieutenants, and Avere paid 
many times as much as the common sepoys, did not seem to 
be at all above them, in social position. They lived in the 
same mud huts, and might be seen squatted naked on the 
ground, cooking their food in a mud furnace. .After the late 
rebellion, they rejected their native titles, and became colonels, 
captains, and lieutenants of the revolted regiments. In fact, 
one of the most remarkable features of the rebellion is the 
' way in which all the revolted troops preserved the organiza- 
tion given them by the English. They always made a point 
of carrying off the regimental colours. This is perhaps not 
so wonderful, as they were in the habit of worshipping them 
as gods; but it is strange, that they should continue as 
they did to wear the uncomfortable English uniform, and that 
they should even impose this dress upon the new levies which 
they raised during the revolt. 

There are a number of shawl dealers in TJmbala, who used 
to bring their wares to the hotel for me to see. The shawls 
nearly all come from the Punjab, only a few from Oashmeer. 
All shawls that come to this countiy fi’om India are called 
“ Cashmere,” or “ Camel’s Hair,” but reaUy, there are scarcely 
any true Cashmeeree shawls in America — and none anywhere 
of “ Camel’s Hair.” The Cashmeeree shawl is made of the 
inner wool of the Thibet goat, which is brought from Ladak 
in Thibet, and woven into a fabric called pushmeena, which 
foi’ms the basis and centre of the Cashmeeree shawl. The 
embroidery of the shawls is sometimes woven, sometimes 
worJeed with the needle, in either case the work is done by 
men, and requires an incredible amount of time. The Mn . 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


RETUEN TO DELHI. 

Scsortlon— Life of on Indian OQlcer— Clirlstmas Evening at Mr. Beresford's— Tbo Mutiny 
at Delhi— Murder of my Friends — ^Fnto of tho Beresfords— Tho Bovoltcd Emperor's 
OoTcrnment— Tho City irlillo held by tho Mutineers — Uniform Defeats of tho 
Mutineers— Tho Siege and Assault — ^Taking of tho City and Plight of tho Mutineers 
—News of tho Taking of Delhi- Tho City after its Ocenpation by tho English- 
Wholesalo Punishment, 

It ivas nearly too -weeks after I moved to the hotel, before 
the doctor considered me strong enough to continue my jour- 
ney. I had to give up my intended trip through the Punjab, 
having spent at ITmbala all the time and money which I had 
appropriated to it. After I became strong enough to sit up, 
the time passed very pleasantly. The hotel was remarkably 
well kept, the weather was just cool enough for a fire, there 
were two officers lodging at the hotel m permanence^ whose 
company I found very agreeable, and we had a constant suc- 
cession of pleasant guests. 

At length, on the 2zd of December, the doctor told me I 
might leave ; and on the evening of that day, having bid good- 
bye to my acquaintances, and thanked Messrs. Vauquelin and 
Powell very warmly for all their kindness to me, I started in 
a dhoolee toward Delhi. About the middle of the night I was 
waked up by my palkee stopping, and on looking out was in- 
formed that fom: of my bearers had run away, and taken the 
back track in company with two other dhoolees, which we had 
met going toward TJmbala. I at once jumped out, sick as I 
was, and clothed only in my night-dress, and ran barefoot for 
a quarter of a mile, followed by the mussalchee or torch- 
bearer. I came up -with the other palkees and my truants, 
just as they were crossing a river. I began to think it was 
all up now, as it was impossible for me to go Jn the water ; 
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During iny stay I saw soractliuig of “ tho life of an Indian 
oflicer;” which struck mens far from luxurious. Two men 
gcucrally occupy a l)ung.alow together. Each of tho “ chums” 
has one or two rooms to liimself, and there is a large centre 
apartment which they have in common. Tho furniture con- 
sists of a bod, a table and a few chairs, gcnemlly of diiferent 
patterns. The walls arc bare or only decorated with an elk’s 
head and horns, or some such trophy of tho occupant’s prow- 
ess. In one corner are a pair of foils and a gun. Against tho 
w.all are two large trunks, made to strap on a camel, which 
contain the ofliccr’s wardrobe. A few books in Pcrsi.an and 
Ilindoostance, and the last magazine (six months old) Ijdng 
on tho t.ablc, complete the description of tho “ Oriental lux- 
ury” in which tho young unmarried officers of the Company’s 
service live. 

jtVs they advance in r.ank and pay, and particularly when 
they get married, they of courao manage to collect around 
them some of the comforts of an English home — ^but still the 
above is a fair description of tho interior of most of the bun- 
galows. 

Tho officer’s life is as follows : Ho is wakened by his servant 
long before sunrise, dresses in xmiform, and attends morning 
parade. This is over by seven or nine o’clock, according to 
tlfo season. He then returns to his house, takes a bath, and 
dresses in civil costume. About ten, comes breakfast, known 
as hurra hazree, or “great brealcfast” to distinguish it from 
chota hazrcc, or “little breakfast” which consists of a cup of 
tea or coffee and a bit of toast taken before the parade. Some 
officers prefer to take this first mc.al at the mess-house, and it 
is then called “ coffee shop.” The hurra hazree usually in- 
cludes meat or fish or fruit, and is often followed by a hookah. 
Then comes business, either re^mental, or tho officer’s study 
with a mbonshee, or native intorpretor — an occupation to 
which of late years they have been nearly all addicted. At 
two o’clock there is tiffin at the mess-house — cold meats, muUi- 
gatawnoy soup, and ale. After tiffin there is generally a game 
of billiards — ^nearly eveiy reg^ent having a billiard table in 
its mess-house. After tiffin there ore colls to be made on the 
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Altogctlioi* the evening .it ]Mr. BeresforeVs was one of the 
most dcliglitful anil homelike (hat I spent (luring my travels; 
anil the whole lime that I spent at Delhi, hccamc by the kind- 
ness anil attention of the officers, one of the most acrrceablo 
periods of my journey. 

Four months after I left; Delhi, one hot morning in May, 
the Christian inhabitants wore startled by hearing that the 
mutinous Mahoramedan cavalry of Mccrutli wore crossing the 
bridge and entering the city, massacring all the “infidels” on 
whom they could lay hands. 

The news w.as probably no less imcxpcctcd anil unwelcome 
to the Hindoos, who, after the fashion of their people, at once 
shut up their shops and secreted their property. 

Tlio officer in command of the Cashmcerce gate at once 
sent to cantonments for rcOnforccmcnts. The sepoys of the 
Fifty-fourth, on Ic.'iming the news, demanded to bo led against 
the mutineers. Their request was complied wth. As they 
marched to the city they vied with one another in professions 
of fidelity, and threats against the insurgents, but no sooner 
had they entered the gate and met the mutineers in the 
square before St. James’ Church, than they separated on each 
side of the road, leaving their officers unprotected. My un- 
fortunate friends had felt so confident of the result that they 
h.id come out without even their side-arms. A snwar galloped 
up to each and pistolled liim like a dog. 

The Christian inhabitants of Delhi, including the English, the 
half-castes and the native converts, concealed themselves as best 
they might, or sought safety in flight. All who were taken were 
mercilessly put to dc.'ith. A few fled to the royal palace, and 
w’cro promised protection by the Emperor, but they too were 
afterwards slain by his orders. 

The cantonments were plundered by the mutineers and rab- 
ble of the city. A very few of the officers and ladies escaped, 
some to Umbala, some to Meeruth. One party, comprising 
'several ladies, entrusted themselves to a sepoy guard, who 
swore to protect them, but when they had conducted them to 
a secure place, turned round and butchered them. All who 
were found in the cantonments were slain, and among the hor- 

12 * 
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the tenure of any property which they might preserve or ac- 
(piirc thereafter. 

While all this was going on, Delhi was besieged on the 
north sill 0 by a feeble force of English under General Anson, the 
coinniandcr-in-chief. They established themselves upon the 
range of low hills between the cantonments and city, the 
distance from the walls averaging three-quarters of a mile. 
Here they remained through the burning heat of an Indian 
summer. The want of guns and the iiaucity of their numbers 
prevented any offensive movements. One commandcr-in-chicf 
after another sickened and died — of cholera, it was said, but 
some persons think that native servants can produce cholera. 

jMcanwhilc the numbers of the mutmeers received daily 
accessions; they had two hundred heavy guns which they 
used Avith that skill for Avhich the native artillerymen arc 
£imous ; the arsenal, in their hands, contained countless stores 
of Avarlike materiel. Eveiy advantage of position, nmnbcrs, 
cliinato, and .arms Avcrc theirs, and yet, all summer long, they 
never got the adA'antago in a single sortie. 

When it is recollected that these Avero men of that same 
sepoy army, Avliich, fightmg side by side Avith English troops, 
had gained by then* brsvvery the admiration and applause of 
every General Avho commanded them, some rnsvy bo inclined 
to Avonder at then* total AA-.ant of success when fighting for them- 
selves, and they may even be condemned as cowJirdly. This 
Avould bo a hasty .md not a just decision. They might be 
coAvarils in our estimation, and yet their courage might not 
be less than that of a European, but only of a diftcront kind. 
Asiatic courage is of one land, European of another, and the 
former bows’ before the latter, just as the nations of Asia kneel 
before the supremjicy of the European. The sepoys could 
fight as Avell as any, on the same side with Englishmen, but 
they Avero poAverless against them. 

If any one thing has been demonstrated by the recent mu- 
tiny, it is the indescribable moral inferiority of Asiatic races. 
Great as has been the ukbal* of the English, henceforth it is 
greater and more aAvful than ever in the eyes of the native. 

* ZT/eSa?, a native term signifying “good fortune” — or tho “prestige Avhieh 
arises from success.” 
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'n'liT? Iti linvo liccn n1i;inil<vn«’il lr,‘ tlw' '‘opriy^'. lie ah"o leil. 
iIk* rjiy, ’.vith n )<nrt of Iji<i r-unily .nji<I .1 !:»r;;t! iininlKT of foi- 
l-over*. The other inhnhit.mti of Delhi <li<l Hhowi^e, eenee:iliti'; 
t‘T e.irryinjr a^v.^y with thejit tho iiio*i v.*ih»;ihhj j'.trl of their 
j'lopejty, ,-<* tint, on th<! twe ntieth of .‘'ej.temher then? tv.n‘*n'it 
:i livin:; :*nnl within tho eity exc' pt th<! Kiistli-ih forre-*. Tin! 
l*;il.ieo ;in<l .Iinnnt.'i .Mu'-jeiHl wore ocruj-ieil :i-j «junrt( r:» hy tho 
I’cnj.ih anti (ihoorh.i ri-ijiments with :» f-w Knitlit-h troop-t; 
tin- re--t. were <pi:ir(ereil in varioiH jiarlt tif tho city, 'fho 
h'nj'-es of I\lr. Skinner .nnd Mr. l?ore--tortl, which I hnvo men. 
tioijeil. Were taken hy the principal onicers fptarler.-*. 

,'ioen nrter tin? eaptnro t»f the city, tho Kniperor and lii-t 
f'lvtoirite* wife were taken hy Captain Iloiljj^i-'on, at I have 
jiteiitionttl ht'fore, anil hronsiht a-* pri.*-onora into tho city, 
'nine of the .‘'hahwnleh;*, or I’rinee?, who were with the old 
kinjr, were --hot hy Captain Ilodt'ton, who tlm-J, (in order to 
jirovent the chance of tln-ir « ■••capinjj on tho way to the city,) 
It >r< •'■tailed what, wonld have hcen their certain Htto .at the 
hantD of the cotirt-niartial. All three of them had heen in 
cttinmand of hodios of tho mntineer.-*, who .■••cctn to have 
dfierteil them when the city was takett. Tho yotingcst of tho 
three, Ahoo Ihikhnr, rivalled tho worst of tho tnutineers in 
the atnu-itie'i which ho coimnittcd, .ami is said to have hacked 
several poor creatures to pieces willi his own hands. The 
hodir-s of those sei«jns of royalty were broni'lit to tho city in .a 
common hnllock-cart, ami thrown into the open sower near 
the ICotwalee, or native mayor's TofUce. An I'higllsh ollicor 
writing home, says of this arratigcmcnt : “'riioy lay open and 
exposed ftjr any one that liked to .sec and take a lesson — .*i 
very ghastly and suggestive spectacle, I can assiiro yoti. How 
king they remained there I neither know' nor caro, hut I snit- 
poso tintil, as in life so in death, they had hecomo .a foul and 
dhignsting nuisance — rotten and intolorablo.” 

Tho Ivoverend William Ihitlcr, an Atnoric.au jllcthodist 
mi.sttionary, gives an interesting account of tho appearance of 
Delhi after its capture. TIo had been driven from his station 
by the mutiny, and had taken refugo at Almora, on tho Hima- 
layas. His description of tho tvay in ■which ho lirst learned 
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I ;-c<‘ .1 rliy «lo%vn nn<l covered in it.s ruins lli.m 

JtrljoM ;i ^^l’np li)ce this. A tomh, or Hcrcnlntuunn, c.in hu 
rontciniilntcd ujili interest; hut l>elhi is now like .sn oiion 
rijli-'d of its contents, and its tli'.honottred condition 
lyii )!4 Imro to tin* of day. 

“ As I stood that ni'jht in the inid'-t of this :-t<*rn desolation I 
was foreil'ly reniindo<l of tho rotfitlar lesson itt the calendar, for 
the J.}th of .‘^I'jUc'inbcr, tho d.ay in svhieh the a'-'satdt w.as 'jiven. 
’fhe Ic'-'-'on was the third ch.ajiter of Xalnnn. It hc>ri»is: * Wo 
to the bloody city; it is .nil full of lies and robbery;’ and tho 
whole chajtter is as ajijilicable to Delhi, as it ever was to 
Nineveh ; and here was her ‘woe,’ and she is ‘naked,’ a ‘gitj;- 
ine: stock,’ and ‘laid waste,’ her ‘nobles in the dtist,’ her 
j>coj»h' ‘scattered ;’ so that with truth it may bo .said of her 
‘There is no healiii!.; of thy bruise, thy wound is grievous; all 
that hear the bruit of thee shall clap their hands over thee, 
for upon whom hath not thy wickedne.ss pre-'sed continually?’” 

As soon as tho bhiglish were fairly established, a court- 
martial began to .«it permanently for the trial of the rebels. 
The great body of the mutineers had c.scaped, so that there 
could bo no ‘‘wholo.«ale punldimcnt,” but forlun.ntcly a num- 
ber of tho leaders and prominent men were eaplurcd, tried, 
atid executed. A gallows was erected by the Kotwidco, 
where deeds were done iti 3Iay and Jmio that liends might 
blush to own, where Kngli.shwomcu 

" IVri^liisl 

III uuutlvrablc l•l::lllle." 

The scene of their sullering.s Avitncs.scd their wrong.s revenged. 

As f-oon as order was re.storcd a proclamaliou was piib1i.shcd 
inviting all peaceably di,spo.scd inhabitants to return to their 
homes. This, however, was complied with but slowly. All 
Bu.specled persons, and particularly iHoosulman-s, wero either 
o.xcludcd, or had to jiroduco a written p.a.ss before they could 
enter. Tlio efl’ect of the.so nic.asHrc.s, and of iJio trials in tlio 
Dewiiii Khas, is llnis de.scribcd by !Mr. Butler ; “ This rigid 
c.xchisiori of tho sirspcctcd ]VIoo.suIman population ; this calm, 
cpiiet and contimicd invc.slig.'ilion by tho authorities; lliis 
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Mill ;.:!'uiil in A;;r.» '.lio i:< it «J;iy .il-mH it<i<>i>. On tins 
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'I'lii' « ity i.f :i 'iusnti'd < n tlu* -muh •■’uli* of lli«» .]tnnn;i, 
:i liiiixlnil :;Ji>l Jifiy juiU-. ?-i low Ili'llii. It'i IniiMiin^-i :in«l 
j.'.iMii* < iiilii‘1 >' :in‘ ijniio * iju;il <if Di'llii, :i‘S it wiw tlio 

i.f tin* on :)t Kmjn nw AUl-iir, ninl w;i» :i lavourito rod- 

tU-iici,* of iiAcrul (itlii-r ’•nv* It Imf*. 

'nil* r:tm<.niii<'iiti Wt-ro >ltii;itt'il nlnnit two uiiloi from tho 
to'.vji. I jtul nj* :it out* of t!io hutch, wliicli i*oini>:iroil vory 
mifivoiiriihly with thiit ;it l’nih:>l:i. 

On the d.iy my nnival I drove to tho 'laj,* tho mito- 

* Ti.N Ml J'l ii !i «■< rj'D] III':! t ( llji* J;>'| c.f Miniiiit.u*, Un» iiiiino i-f 

i!.'> (jiji'iii v,Ji<.--i* I' Hill it :•*. Tli<* “j'' choiiM l>i> t'Oiisumiivil .-.i/t, ai in 
}-V. !,' !i, < r :ii if ito \v<-tJ Win* ivriti.'ij 'Mar-lij" — rviin-mhi'riiiij to i^ivo tho 
“a" .a t.n.Mil mjUiiJ, in in tho wi.nl "faihir.'' 
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llo calls her “ Xoor !I\rahnl,” tho “ Light of tho Palace,” a 
title tvhicli she aftorwanls altoml to “Noor .Tehaii,” or 
“Light of the Worlil.” 

Tho g:ir(lcns of tho Taj are filled with hoatitiful trees, form- 
ing avennes, which shade raised walks of marble slabs. In tho 
central avenue is a row of fountains, extending from tho great 
gatow.iy to the foot of the chubootra. Tho water of tlicse 
fonittains is conducted in open canals down the centre of the 
other avenues, and servos to irrigate the plants and trees. 
Tho garden and .all the buildings arc kept in itorfcct order by 
the Company. 

Tlio accounts of all tho expenses of bnilding tho Taj arc 
still preserved. From them wo learn that the whole cost was 
three crors, seventeen lakhs .and a half, of rupees, or throe 
million, one hundred .and seventy-five thous.and pounds ster- 
ling — a sum Avhich, allowing for tho diminished v.alue of 
money, and tho difleronco in the price of labour, would bo 
c(pial to over twelve millions of jiounds sterling, at the pre- 
sent day in England. 

The next day I drove to tho town. The interior contains 
little that is ’worth seeing, except tho fort. Tho general ap- 
pearance of tho buildings is far inferior to those of Delhi, and 
the only Largo mosque, the Jumnia ]\Iu.sjccd, is sadly in want 
of care and rcp.airs. The touai and fort were both built by 
the great Emperor Akbur, who reigned in the latter h.alf of 
the sixteenth century. Agra is still always called by Moosul- 
mans Akbur.ab.ad, or the city of Akbur. 

The fort is within the walls, along tho river’s bank. It is 
defended by high fortifications of redstono, ivith strong but- 
tresses, and lofty gatew.ays. Tho top of tho wall is orna- 
mented with arched battlements, like those iipon tho palace- 
walls of Delhi. 

Driving through one of the gates, and up a stoop inclined 
plane, I found myself in a largo open court-yard, having on ray 
right tho palace, and in front tho Hotco Musjoed, or “ Pearl 
Mosque,” which I first visited. It consists of a court, about 
one hundred feet square, paved with polished marble, sur- 
rounded by marble walls, and having at its further end a 
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the tcrraco wsis very broatl, and paved with white niarhlo. 
At one end was a marble colonnade, with a roof of the same 
material. Here the Emperor used to sit dnrinc; his state 
receptions, and this court was the Dewan Khas of the Agra 
Palace. 

The whole cflcct of the court w.a3 lino; and the view across 
the water to the Taj, which is situated around the bend of the 
river, is very striking. The .Tumna is hero so w'idc, that it is 
very shallow, not being navigable for vessels of any size. Two 
elephants ivere standing nearly in the middle of the stream, 
yet their legs ■were only just covered by its waters. They 
were washing themselves, an operation which they accom- 
plished by drawing up the water into their trunks, .and then 
squirting it out upon their bodies. 

On this terrace are two large and thick sl.abs, one of black 
marble, the other of white. They were both used as thrones, 
the latter by the great Akbur Sh.ah. Each of them has .a 
corner broken oil*. When and how this damage occiUTcd, is 
not known. The black marble slab is rcg.ardcd with great 
reverence by the Moosulm.ans, who always 6.aliim to it, and 
say that no one but an emperor or king can sit on it. I 
answered the question practically by taking a sc.at upon it, 
and requested the guide, a Moosulman, to do the same. But 
he said the stone would not bear him, and that on the occ.a- 
sion of one of the Maharatta conquerors impiously sitting 
upon the stone, it bled in two places, pointing to some red 
spots. He accounted for my impunity by the supposition that 
.all Europeans are sovereigns, (sirc.ar-16g,) which, with a little 
change in locjility, is, I believe, a part of every true Ameri- 
can’s creed. 

Lc.aving the Dewun Ehas, I went into one of the courts of 
the Zenana. Part of it was Laid out as a g.ardcn, at one end 
of which was a broad marble tcrraco, sheltered by a canopy 
of the B.amo material, supported on colonnades. Between the 
garden and this “ loggia” was a m.arblo tank, porh.aps forty 
feet long by twenty broad. In its centre was a fountain 
which filled it with water, and all around the edges were 
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Tlic Jicxt (lay I drove out to SCkundra, a place about six 
miles from Agra, called after Alexander tlio Great, "whose 
name, pronounced by the natives Sekundur, is still held in 
great respect in India. There arc many towns of the same 
name, just as there arc many “ ‘Washingtons” and “ .Tackson- 
villes” in America, but the invasion of the jMaccdonian con- 
queror did not extend beyond tluj river Ilydaspcs, now called 
the .Thclum. 

The drive to Sekundra is very pleasant, the road being bor- 
dered with fine trees, an unusual thing in India. On the road 
there are two coss-minars, or pillars, to mark the distance. 
They are found on all the roads leading from Dollii and Agra. 
Their form is a cone rising from a cylinder, .about fifteen feet 
high ; the materi.al of which they .are constructed, is nibble 
work covered with stucco. They "were erected by the Slogul 
Emperors, and do not seem ever to have borne inscriptions. 
The coss, the nsu.al measure of distance in India, varies in 
length in dificrent parts of the country ; but in Hindoostan it 
is one mile .and a half English. 

On tho road to SSkundra I passed the ruins of ra.any large 
buildings, and the jdacc itself contains many such remains of 
.antiquity. It is now inhabited principally by pco2)Io employed 
in a largo nussionary publishing establishment, the presses and 
workshops of which are established in one of tho largest 
tombs. 

The piancipal object of interest is tho tomb of tho Emperor 
Akbur, erected by his son Jch.angccr. It is situated in a largo 
quadrangle surrounded by redstono walls, tho inner side of 
which, as is usual in these buildings, is formed into a roofed 
ver.and.ah and used as a surai or resting place for travellers. 
In tho middle of each side is a lofty and massive g.atoway, 
from each of which a broad stone causeway leads to tho chu- 
bootra in tho centre of tho quadrangle. The space between 
tho causeways is laid out as a g.arden, and filled with mango, 
lemon, orange, and other trees. Hie tomb rises in tho centre 
of tho quadrangle. It consists of five terrsices, rising pyr.a- 
midaUy one above the other. Tho material of which it is 
constracted is redstone, like tho chubootra, on which it rests. 

13 
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Besides being a general and legislator, Akbur Avas a man of 
letters, a‘ theologian, and a pliilosoplior. He caused Persian 
translations of several of the old Sanscrit Avritings to be made 
for bis perusal, and Avas the first and only ^(oosulman Pruice 
AA'ho took an interest in Hindoo literature. 

As a theologian, he caused the professors and teachers of 
Hindoo and Itlahommedan religions to argue before him in de- 
fence of their respective faiths ; and ho even brought some 
Christian priests from the South of India to be present and 
join in their disputations. An account of one of these debates 
is preserved in the Akbumamoh, a Persian Avork of the time. 
The Christians seem to have had the advantage, both in tom- 
])cr and argument, and the dispute is ended by Akbur’s roprOA'- 
ing the 3Ioolahs for their A'iolencc, and declaring that in his 
belief, God could only be rightly Avorshippod by folloAving 
reason, and not relying on any system of roA'elation. 

In accordance AA’ith these A'icAA'S, the Emperor inA'ontod a 
religion of his OAA*n, Avhich aams a sj'stom of pure Deism. Ho 
abolished all ceremonies as unessential observances ; but al- 
loAvcd his disciples to pr.ay if they found it necessary for their 
Aveakness. If any cxtenial symbols of AA'orship Avoro to bo 
chosen, ho rccomiuondod the sun, or fire. Although his reason 
led him to frame a system so averse to external obsoi-vancos, 
yet he seems naturally to b.avo had deep religious feelings 
Avhich found vent in superstitious practices, and even magic 
arts. It AA'as this feature in his chai'actcr Avbichled him to kiss 
and place upon his head, the images of our Lord, and the 
Blessed Virgin, presented for his adoration by the Chiistian 
priests. 

On the AA’holc, Akbur AA’as by far the greatest, Avisest, and 
best of the Mogul Emperors, although lie Avas neither the 
most poAvorful, or the most splendid. Of all the rulers of In- 
dia, ho is the only one on Avhosc character and acts, the 
Christian student of history can look back Avith admiration 
and respect. 

My original 2 )lan had been to go from Agra to Bombay by 
the mail-cart, Avhich does the eight hundred miles in about fi\*o 
days — ^sometimes a little less. This mode of travelling is, I 
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proposed to go by way of Gwalior, wJiicb is tlio regular 
juail-road ; but as I bad been reading a description of the 
country, and know tbat by making a detour of two hundred 
miles we could see the most interesting sights of Western 
India, the others yielded in this respect, and we determined to 
go by way of .Taipoor. 

'fho chance which brought us togctlicr, and enabled ine to 
go across the country to Bombay, was very remarkable. In 
the first place, travellers of any kind arc very rare in India, 
but American travellers arc still rarer ; and that three of these 
raw: avc.-i should meet by chance, was still more remark- 
able. Then it w.ns oxtr.aordinary th.at our plans should coin- 
ciile as they did, and tbat we ishould all be going by a route 
which, being through a wild country, where there is almost 
no road, is scarcely ever travelled over. Lastly, our meeting 
with Gibson w.as most fortunate, as bis acquaintance with the 
country and language enabled us to see much more than we 
otherwi.so could, and saved us a great deal of trouble. 

I dined the ne.xt day M'itli my two countrymen. At their 
hotel I .s,aw a Calcutta Baboo, who mms on his way to Delhi. 
IIo belonged to “ Young Bengal ” — a class of natives in Cal- 
cutta, who have cast aside more or less the prejudices of their 
nation and religion, and adopted the h.abits, manners, and 
dress of Englishmen to some extent. This specimen was 
enormously fat and .sleek, and very dark skinned. He was 
almost a Christian, being in the habit of drinking brandy pro- 
fusely, wearing his shoes in tho house, and eating without 
scruple in the company of Europeans. Ho stUl, however, re- 
tained a heathen prejudice against beef. 

- After dinner we wont in carriages to tho Taj, which we 
catiscd to bo illuminated by coloured lights. The cfToct was 
beautiful beyond description. The view by moonlight is said 
to bo better, but I can hardly think so. One of the party had 
brought ■with him a flute, and played some slow and plaintive 
airs. The rich tones rose to the dome and floated around 
its sides, each successive note mingling ■with those that had 
gone before, till they were all blended in one rich harmony, 
which hung throbbing in tho air, like tho music of tho spheres, 
for long minutes after tho flute had ceased to play. 
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the autlioi'sliip of Avliich is not knovm) arc small, heavy and 
gloomy. Their temples have exactly the same form all over 
India. The tall and heavy pyr.amid, the low entrance, and 
the .‘Jinall dark chamber in the centre arc the same in all. 
Bi.«hop Tlobcr says that there is something impressive and 
awful in these temples. I think this is the ease ; the cruelty 
and immorality of the religion, reacts upon the architecture 
of its temples, .and you feel avithin them that you are in a 
shrine dedicated to the worship of devils. 

In the great court-yard of the fort is a noble well, about 
liily feet deep, and thirty in diameter. A flight of broad 
Slone steps, the entrance of which is about a hundred feet from 
the mouth of the well, leads down through the ground to the 
surface of the water. The ground over the stairway is sup- 
ported by an arched roof of stone. 

The Ibrt of Agra proved of the greatest service during the 
mutiny. As long ns the troubles lasted all the Christian resi- 
dents of the station, city, and from tho country around, re- 
mained in safety within its walls. 

Recent disclosures have made it probable that tho mutiny 
W.1S to have come off on New Year’s day. If it had taken 
place at that time, and I had escaped with my life, I might 
h.avc been compelled to pass last summer within tho Fort of 
Agra, which woidd have been a much warmer and less agree- 
able residence than tho mountains of Switzerland, which I was 
enabled to reach by tho miscarriage of tho original plan for 
hLsurrection. 

After leaving tho fort we drove to tho parade-ground, and 
witnessed tho presentation of colours to the “Third Euro- 
peans ” — a now regiment which had just been embodied, in 
accordance with a resolution of the Indian Government, al- 
lowing tlu’eo re^ments of English soldiers, instead of two, to 
each Presidency. Tho colours were presented by Mrs. Anson, 
wife of tho commander-in-chief, who was then at Agra on his 
tour of inspection. The regiment was commanded by Colonel 
Riddle, whose acquaintance I had made at Delhi. His speech 
and that of Mrs. Anson were both very good, and tho affair 
was quite brilliant, as all tho ladies, and gentlemen of the 
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priests being required to retain Christian families in the faith. 
Agra once contained twenty-five thousand Christian families, 
according to M. do Thevenot, who visited the city in 1666. 
This numher may he a little exaggerated, hut there must have 
heen a very large numher of Christians. They were mostly 
French, or Dutch, or their halfcaste descendants, who were 
employed in the artillery, arsenals, and gun-foundries of the 
Emperor. These duties were, in all parts of India, entrusted 
exclusively, hy the native rulers, to Europeans, who were all 
Chiistians, and formed in the aggregate quite a large Christian 
population. When M. de Thevenot visited Agra it had half 
a million of inhabitants — ^while now it has not over seventy- 
five thousand. 

I was anxious to see whether the opinion of the native char- 
acter formed hy the Bishop, as an Italian, a Bomanist, and 
one who had heen for years in daily intercourse with natives, 
would differ at all from the impressions which I had myself 
derived from observation, history, the conversation of English- 
men and such intercourse as I had heen able to hold with the 
natives themselves. I found that he entertained exactly the 
same opinions which I had formed, and have expressed, and 
he said that in all parts of India the missionary priests, who 
live almost as natives, have come to the same judgment. 

The following day I crossed over the river to the “Bam 
Bagh” or “ Garden of Bam” — heautifal and extensive gar- 
den on the hank of the Jumna. It was founded iu the time of 
the Mogul Emperors, hut is now kept in order hy the Com- 
pany. The stone pavilions and marble villas wMch it con- 
tains, are always occupied in the summer season hy pic-nio and 
other parties, who often remain several days. 

On the way hack I stopped at the mausoleum of Kwaja 
Aeeas, commonly called “ the tomb of Aktmud ood Dowlah.” 
It stands within a quadrangular enclosure, upon a marble chu- 
hootra. The mausoleum is of white marble, about fifty feet 
square, and twelve feet high. At each comer is a round mar- 
ble tower, about forty feet in height, surmounted hy a marble 
kiosk. In the middle of the roof, is a square, dome-shaped 
canopy of marble, resting on supports of marble openwork. 

13 * 
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son Khosroo. His mother "was then incited by Noor Jehan 
to visit her apartments. She led her out to a well in the 
court, which she asked her to look down. Her victim com- 
plied, and Noor Jehan at once threw her in. Hhosroo was 
afterwards taken to the South of India by Shah Jehan, the 
Emperor’s second son, who said “ho could not bear to be 
sepaiMtcd firom his poor blind brother” and was there mur- 
dered by his orders. 

notwithstanding the eftqrts of Hoor Jehan, the Emperor’s 
second son, Shah Jehan, succeeded to his father’s throne on 
his death. He put the Empress in confinement, and blinded 
his brother Shah Eeear, her proteg6. His other relations 
were all strangled by his orders. With the accession of Shah 
Jehan the influence of this remarkable woman ceases. For 
ten years she had in fiict governed the empire, had even led 
the imperial troops in battle, and bad caused her name to be 
struck on the coin of the royal mint — a solitary instance of 
that honom' being awarded to a woman in India. 

The new Emperor Shah Jehan, had married her niece, 
Moomtaz-ee-Mahul, over whose remains the Taj was after- 
wards erected. She seems to have inspired her husband with 
an affection as deep and powerful as that of which Jehangeer 
felt for her aunt ; but Shah Jehan being a man of greater 
ability than his father did not leave the reins of his govern- 
ment in the hands of a woman. 
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CH.ctom innkos it impossible for :i stranger or ICuropcnn to bu] 
anything at a reasonable price in the bazars. It is much bet 
ter and cheaper for him to make such pnrclniscs through i 
native, and submit to the che.ating of one rather than bo dc- 
fmnded by a combination of a dozen. 

Gibson and I went in dhoolcos, which are more commo- 
dious than p.ilkccs, and which being lighter required only 
twelve bearers each. The two other Americans had i)alkccs, 
ajid .sixteen knhars each. Our baggage was carried upon bam- 
boo poles by ciglit banghcc-burdars. "We also took a sci'v.ant 
who w.TS in the pay of the Americjins, but cooked for the whole 
party. lie wont in a dhoolcc with twelve bearers. ] 3 c.sldcs 
these there were six extra b.anghcc-burdars to carry cooking 
utensils and provisions ; and four mussalchecs, or toi'ch-bcar- 
ers, for the palkccs, so that our rctiuuc amounted to eighty- 
.six men exclusive of the .«erv.ant. 

In the northern part of India, .as I have before st.atcd there 
arc lines of chowkees .along all the principal roads. At each 
chowkee a fresh relay of bearers is obt.aincd, so th.at the same 
set only carry the palkco for a stage of ten milc.s, but in Cen- 
tral India there .are no such .arrrageraents, .and we had to hire 
in .i^gra, a sufllcient number of men to curry us all the w.ay 
to IJomb.ay. The road is regularly divided off, before start- 
ing, into day’s mai'ches — the estimated number, by the route 
which we took, being thirty-nine. If we remained a day at any 
place we agreed to pay a fixed sum to the men as demurrage. 

To give an idea of the cheapness of labour and living in 
India, it is only necessary to state the terms on which wo 
liired the kuhars for this trip. 

The distance was nearly a thousand miles; they were to 
feed and clothe themselves ; and would have to return all the 
way on foot, without the chance of carrying another palkee 
back, that being forbidden by the rules of their guild. ' For 
this service, the hire of each man was seventeen rupees, of 
which pittance an ana per rupee goes as commission to the 
chowdri, and ten per cent, is retained by the hotel-keeper at 
whose house you are staying, so that the poor kuhar only gets 
about fourteen rupees, four anas (?6 84), for his two months’ 
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had niagiiificcnt weather during nearly all the rest of our trip 
— a matter of great importance in travelling hy dhoolcc, 
which aftbrds but a slight protection against rain. 

Tlic scene presented as our long procession set out on the 
road, was very lively; and the shouts of the bearera added 
much to the cftect. At stai-ting, aud at every village which 
we passed, they would sing out in chorus ; “ Sahib Bahadur, 
kec jace!” “Kalco, kce jacel”* words which mean nearly, 
“Help us, oh Kalecl A warrior lord is pleased to travel!” 
Tile people of the villages all rejdied by calling down blessings 
on our heads. Crowds of beggars ran alongside our dhoolees 
while we were in the villages, supplicating alms in the name 
of all sorts of gods, and calling ns Shah Bahadur, warrior king, 
and Buudugee, or releasor of slaves. 

We soon detei’mined to walk and did so for eight miles, as 
far as Futtehpoor Seekree. 

On the way we were passed by several very fierce looking 
suwars (native cav.ilry), wearing a dirty native uniform, .and 
armed with spears and shields. One of these fellows stopped 
his horse, made a sahim, and asked us, “ Sahibo??, upne tush- 
reef kidhur lejatc ?” “ Wliithcr are my lords carrying their 
hononr^s cfliilgonco ?” On learning that wo were going to 
Bhurtpoor, he uiformed us that he belonged to an escort of 
cavalry, which had come from that place to Agra, with eight 
laklrs of rupees (§.foo,ooo) as a loan from his m.astcr, the 
Kajah of Bhurtpoor, to the “Sircar Koorapanee,” or Sovereign 
Company, as the Honorable Company is called in that part of 
India. 

The Indian government was then in considerable financial 
trorrblo, as Lord Dalhousie’s great stroke of calling in the five 
irer cent, loan, and re-issuing it at four and a half per cent., had 
proved a failure, as might have been expected in a country 
where twelve and fourteen per cent, is the usual interest paid 
for large sums. The difficulties of the government , were, on 
this account, so great, that when I left Agra, it was currently 

=•= This is tho Bamo in form as tho old war-cry of tho Sopoya: " Gunga jeo, 
kce jaco 1" “ Oh, Lady Ganges, give thy aid I” 
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angle was sharp, the most delicate sculpture was perfect, and 
one could almost imagine the long and his court had gone 
forth to hunt, and would return hy evening to their homes. 

We left our dhoolees in the courtyard, and having given 
orders for dinner, at once set out to explore the place. 

The first object was the tomb of San* Suleem. 

It stands ivithin a marble-paved quadrangle, four hundred 
feet square, upon the very summit of the hill. A redstone 
wall forty feet high, with arched battlements surrounds the 
court, on the west side of which is a great mosque, with 
domes of white marble. The principal entrance is on the 
south side. It is a magnificent gateway of redstone, inlaid 
■wdth marble. Its height is one hundred and twenty feet, and 
its breadth nearly the same. From it a noble flight of red- 
stone steps descends pyramidally to the ground. On the 
right side of the entrance are the following words in Arabic, 
inlaid in the stone wall ; — “ Jesus, on whom be peace, has said : 
this world is merely a bridge ; you are to pass over it, not 
build your dwellings upon it.” 

The quadrangle is surrounded by a pillared cloister leaning 
against the wall. On the east side, opposite the musjeed, is 
a smaller entrance leading to the palace square. Li the cen- 
tre is a large tank and fountain. 

The tomb is just north of the fountain. It is a small square 
building, approached by steps on each side, suimounted by a 
dome and surrounded by a closed verandah — ^the whole of the 
purest white marble, polished. The interior is elaborately 
decorated with carving, gilding, painting, mosaic, and inlaid 
work of mother-of-pearl. The ornamentation has been man- 
aged with so much skill, that notwithstanding its richness and 
profusion, it does not interfere with the exquisite taste of the 
architecture, or the simple purity of the white marble. 

The body of the saint lies within this building, smTounded 
by a screen of that delicate marble openwork, which looks as 
Bayard Taylor says, “ as if it had been woven in a loom.” 

* Mahommedan saints have the word “San” prefixed to their Tig.mpff in 
India. 
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arched above, and covered "with deep and elahorato carvings 
of foliage and animals. 

What is called the “ throne-room,” is one of the strangest 
things in the palace. It is a circular apartment mth a dome- 
shaped roof. From the centre of the floor rises a stone shaft 
sixteen feet high, •which supports a small platform from which 
six stone radii diverge to the walls of the building. The 
tradition is, that Akhur used to hold his council sitting upon 
the capital of this column, while his ministers sat around Iflm, 
one on each of the radii. A very original idea, and not 
altogether an improbable whim in a man so eccentric as 
Akhur. 

In- the court-yard before this throne-room, there was a low 
stone canopy, on a chuhootra. Here, it is said, Akhur used to 
practice magic rites — but it is probable that the charge arose 
only from his rejection of the Mahommedan faith, and the 
general liberality of his religious views. 

One court contained a large stone building known as the 
“Pimch Mahul,” or “Five Palaces.” It consists of five 
stories rising pyramidally one above the other. Each story is 
surrounded by a row of columns, and the whole reminded me 
much of the style of Akhur’s tomb. Its special use is not 
knb'wn. 

Another court-yard in the portion of the palace appropriar 
ted to the Zenana, was paved •with stone of various colours so 
as to form a gigantic “ tric-trac” hoard. Here the Emperor 
used to play at pacheesee, a native game resembling “ tric- 
trac,” or “backgammon” — the girls of the Zenana acting as 
“ pieces,” and going from one square to another as the “ moves” 
were made. Off this court there was a small stone apartment 
dmded into various recesses and alcoves. Here it is said the 
ladies of the Zenana used to play “ hhnd man’s huff,” aud the 
building would he certainly admirably a'dapted for the pur- 
pose, although rather too small. But our guide described to 
us the resfl nature of the game, the principal features of which 
are altogether too disgusting even to he told, in this day and 
country. 

This great palace contains numerous other courts, vesti- 
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noljlo residences, and its deserted streets, remains to the pre- 
sent day, a monument of tlio splendour and ■wealth of its 
founder, and a testimony to tho despotic power which a repu- 
tation for sanctity has in all ages confoired. 

"When wo returned to whore we had left our palkees, tho 
sun was sotting, and our old guide, who was a Bloosulman of 
the “ straitest sect” — a class of which there are now hut few 
in India — spread his praying-carpet upon the ground, and sat 
down on it, with his face to the west, for his devotions. 

He began chaunting the Arabic prayers in a loud voice, and 
apparently "with entire abstraction. Soon, however, he was 
internipted. Our Hindoo bearers, who were standing around, 
began to make jokes at him. Upon this he stopped and cursed 
them roundly, and then turned again to his prayers. Delighted 
that they had succeeded in annoying him, the Hindoos renewed 
the attack with twofold vigom*. The old fellow stood it for a 
long time, but at length his patience was exhausted, and he 
scared them with such strength of imprecations and lungs 
that they walked away. 

It was dark before we got dinner, which was served in one 
of the rooms of the Prime Minister’s palace, an apartment 
arranged by Government for the reception of visitera. The 
rooms were not large, but very lofty ; the walls were of red 
stone, decorated with sculptures aud arched niches. The 
ceiling was a solid dome of stone. The place and occasion 
were rather romantic. That we, from the opposite side of the 
world, members of the latest branch of that Christian race 
which are hated and -despised, and at one time were nearly 
enslaved by the followers of Mahommed, should be dining in 
a palace chamber of what was once the capital of one of the 
mightiest Moosulman monarohs — and that, not by the invita- 
tion of his descendants, but by the permission and favour of a 
company of merchants, belonging to that same hated race, 
who had appropriated all that monarch’s power and glory, and 
whose sway now extended over all that was once his domin- 
ions, and over countries whither he and his descendants in 

vain attempted to carry their arms and extend their power 

hero was certainly food for reflection, and a text, the com- 
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wcro now passing Tjoyond tlio Mahommcdan part of India, 
and coming to tlio Rajpootana states and otlier Hindoo 
territories, which have always preserved a sort of indepen- 
dence, both of the Mogul power and the Company’s Govern- 
ment. 

The territory of Bhurtpoor is inhabited by Jats — a Hindoo 
tribe from the banks of the Indus, near Mooltan. They come 
of the same stock as the Seekhs, and will still intermarry with 
them. In settling in this part of the country, the Jats began 
as cultivators and robbers on a small scale. Becoming enriched 
by this trade, they ventured to plunder the tributes as they 
were being convoyed to the imperial capital. At length they 
rose to making war on the neighbouring states, and before the 
death of Aurungzeeb, in the beginning of the last century, 
they declared and maintained then* independence, which they 
retain to this day. The independence of these native states 
is, in general, merely nominal, as they are entirely at the 
mercy of the Honourable Company, and the advice of the 
resident ambassador becomes, in fact, a command. Such a 
government is, of course, not so good as that in the English 
territories, but is infinitely preferable to the unlimited despo- 
tism of native rulers. The independent chieftains, who are 
almost numberless, are now compelled to live in peace with 
each other, whereas foimerly they were engaged in endless 
wars, rebellions, and free-booting expeditions. Taking the do- 
minions of this one rajah alone as a specimen, we find that 
“ the thick belt of jungul, three miles wide, with which the 
chiefs of Bhurtpoor iised to surround their fortress while they 
were free-booters, has been fast diminishing since the capture 
of the place by the English troops in 1826, and will very soon 
disappear altogether, and give place to rich sheets of cultiva- 
tion and happy little village communities.”* In fact, the 
change spoken of in the above sentence, which was written 
fourteen years ago, has already talcen place. The people, no 
longer dreading the warlike incursions of neighbouring rajahs, 
and secured against flagrant oppression by the watchful super- 


Colonel Sleeman’s “Eambles and EeooUeotiona of an TnSinti Official.” 
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visioii of the English, Residents,* are every year extending the 
cultivation of the soil, reclaiming waste land, and more and 
more turning their attention to agriculture and useful .indus- 
try, instead of war and robbery — ^two pursuits which formerly 
gave constant occupation to a large number of the population. 
The first effect has always been to occasion great discontent 
among a large and powerful class, namely, the predatory chief- 
tains and their feudal followers; but in a few years these mur- 
mui'S cease, and general peace, plenty, and prosperity, with a 
rise in the value of property, resulting fi’om the security of its 
tenm-e, testify to the good effects of the change. 

In the afternoon we walked into the town, which, although 
very populous, is a mere collection of mud-hovels, traversed 
by nan’ow and dirty streets. The fort, containing the palace, 
is situated on one side of the town, upon an elevation of 
ground. It is a very extensive and exceedingly strong for- 
tification. The moat is broad and deep, the walls thick and 
lofty. There are two lines of defence, formed of stone and 
earth respectively. 

This place sustained two sieges from the English — ^the first 
in 1804, \mder Lord Lake, the second in i8z6, under Lord 
Cambermere. The attack by Lord Lake was occasioned by 
the Rajah having taken side with the Maharattas, who took 
refuge in this place. Lord Cambermere’s attack was in behalf 
of the Rajah, who had become an ally of the British, and 
whose throne had been usurped by one of his relations. 

In both sieges, the defences of earth proved a most formi- 
dable obstacle. Cannon were found wholly ineffective against 
them, as the balls buried themselves without doing injury; 
and tedious mining operations had to be resor-ted to before 
the place was taken. The garrison resisted vigourously, espe- 
cially dming the first siege, when the loss of life was so great, 
in storming the walls, that the British army was almost re- 
pulsed. The earthworks are now in great want of repair-, but 
enough remains perfect to show how formidable they must 
once have been. 

* “ Beadeats'’ — ^the titlo of the Englisdi Agents of the Honourable Com- 
pany at the courts of native princes. 
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111.* linj:iliV; jvilnoi’, 'itnnto*! within tin' is of HMlptotJC, 
whilow;i-; 1 n<l. It. po- i’ no nrrJiiiirfnr.il ini'rit, luiti" 
nn ri'ly :i !:r»at. fijuari* hulhlin;;, lonr <»r livo i.toiit ’i hij;Ii, witli 
imrl'lt! jiavilimi'i on tin* roi<f. Wo wi-ro not allowed to i.nt'.T, 
hnt. <lid not much rcj'rct our oxcIumoii. 'riicrc nro in tlio city 
ono or two otlior ivdacc? of tiinilar construction, iniiahitcd hy 
tho IJaJah's relatives. 

We walked around the w.alls of iho fori, adtnirin" Iho 
I'cauty t>f the country, which ia }>rinciiially owinr^ to the line 
ijpwes of ftld trees; nml the very "real fi.Tlility of the .••oil, 
which is all alluvial, and overllo\vc«l <‘Vory year, .Ti I have 
dc-erihed when sjieahiiij' of Kiittchpoor .Seekrec. 

Th<? lortilie.iiieiis wore di.'-inantleil, hut there wore .still .a 
few eajinon reinainin!'. They wore of iintnense .size, hut of 
ridieulou>'!y MU.dl horo. 

Wlien w<‘ had madr* the circuit of the fort, wo dc.-'condcd, 
and jiasscd o»it of one of the .ijatewny.s, which had hronze 
doors of gp'at .••izc, and very finely decor.atcd with carved 
work, 

Cro'-'inrr the bridge over tho moat, wo relumed to tho 
btmtralow, first going over several largo nmd fortificati()ii!>, 
now deserted, htii ^howing, like tho largo fort, that there were 
T()dh;hcns in Central India, l)eforc Sehastojiol was thought of. 

We ha<l intended to make an excursion to Deeg, a place 
twenty miles di-tant, which is the .summer re.sideneo of tho 
lllnivtpoor Ilajahs. It contains .several lino buildings; and 
gardcn.>--, which; with the ii;ivilioiis they contain are, I should 
fancy, tin* finest in India. However, finding that wo conid 
get no convey.'iiiccs Init eamel-s, and that it would delay u.s at 
lea.'-t a day, we g.avc it np. 

Deeg was the scone of a great battle, in i 8 o.f, between Iho 
Knglish and ^laharaltas. Tho lo.«s of tho ICnglish wa.s two- 
ninths* of their whole force — a very largo proportion, but not 
greater than that fiiistaincd by ibcni in many other engage- 
ments in Ijidia. Those great losses are not to ho .attribntod 
to what is called “a hard-fonght field,” hnt to tho habit of tho 

I'lvJ'ii in tho Ijattlo of 'Wntorloo, llio KnKli.nli los.s was only ono in six; 
find Hint Ls a very liirgo jiroiiortion fur n Kuroiic.su b.sttlo. 

It 
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the most sacred oath of liis religion, to obtain that surrender, 
which he and Ins followers dared not force. Black treachery 
was followed by pitiless slaughter, and the blood of the inno- 
cent called on Heaven for vengeance. Nor was Heaven in- 
different to the cry. Though every circumstance seemed to 
promise the mutineers immunity for their crimes, a stem and 
speedy avenger was found in the “ Piu'itan” soldier, Havelock, 
and liis army of “ Saints.” “Though only a few thousand in 
numbei", far away from all succoiw, and in the ends of the 
earth, they marched imfalteiingly amid millions of disaffected 
people, and armies of trained mutineers, over thousands of 
miles, in the worst season of the year, besieging and over- 
throwing great cities, meeting intreindly all sorts of surprises, 
against incredible odds of numbers, and defeating day after day, 
vast hordes of well-armed and desperate men. They did this 
while the air sighed -svith the dying sobs of English women and 
children pciishing under horrors which fiopen has dared fiiUy to 
teU. Wrung to the heart with these sorrows, but cool and de- 
termined, they marched to avenge themselves and the hu- 
man race against the demonism which had broken out around 
them.”* Honour, then, to the brave soldier, whose life-blood 
was shed in doing his duty ; pity and tears for the fearful fate 
of the helpless women and innocent children ; but indignation 
and contempt for those who wrought this shame ; the gallows 
and the cannon arc a fit punishment for the coward and the 
traitor. 


* Now York Christian Advocate and Joamal. 
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the most degraded classes. The pride of caste forms an 
almost insurmountable barrier to tlio rcoeiJtion of the Gospel ; 
and ages of abject superstition seem to have eradicated all 
noble and manly qualities from the Hindoo character. 

People in this countiy cannot appreciate the extreme im- 
probability, I might almost say impossibility of the conversion 
of a higb-casto Hindoo. Humanly speaking, it would be 
alinost as reasonable to expect the archbishop of Canterbury 
tc sacrifice a goat to Pai-butee. As for arguing with a Hin- 
doo of intelligence, it is like using cannon against Hindoo 
earth-works. He will grant every argument of the Christian, 
will admire his religion, admit bis miracles, and acknowledge 
the truth of the Incarnation. At the same time he will con- 
. tend that he has an older and a better system, miracles much 
more astounding, and numberless awatars, instead of one 
only. He is the most tolerant man in the world ; will allow 
'every religion to bo true, and as his own system will not admit 
of converts, bo recommends every man to adhere to bis par- 
ticular creed, and permit him to do the same. 

I arrived at Futtebgbur on the morning of November 14, 
and at once presented my letter from Captain Hayes to 
Colonel Tucker. Ho received me very kindly, and presented 
mo to the ladies of bis family, an honour for which I was not 
at all prepared, dressed as I was from bead to foot in white 
flannel. I had come to Futtebgbur with the intention of pro- 
ceeding thence to Nynee Thai, one of the most beautiful 
stations on the Himalayas. I found, however, fr’om the 
Colonel, that the journey would be exposing, and the trip 
would take considerable time. I therefore determined, by 
his advice, to alter my plana and proceed instead to Mun- 
sooree, also a hill-station, but much more accessible and 
affording an equally fine view of the snowy range. I dined 
in the afternoon with the Colonel, and started in the evening 
by gdrrhee for Hleernth. Colonel Tucker was afterwards shot 
through the head, while defending, in company with a few 
other gentlemen, a place of refuge to which they had betaken 
themselves with the ladies. I believe they were all mas- 
sacred. 
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Ciilty, fn »' ili<’ liu^liniulin.'in from nil <lri'n<l of lo'*in" Iiis 
ciop liv lt'< l<‘»!;t1» i'« .jjo JniU-, or, iiiolijclin^ it‘< 

Itsnnrlii 900 iiiiK' j. Il « lin ntltli i« l i-^'lily foot and it-; nvor- 
d(j.tl) njilit f i t. It is luirdtTi-d l»y rows of tr< is ami 
lijor.d to*.v.|iatlr:, i< I'Vi-ry wln-ro fini'<|ii d with ilii* ('rcalO't 
c.t'.r, ninl lia-i loci;’! and Inidjo-s «if inn'-dvc* tiia'-dnrv*, lu’«i<lo 
:;li.'it‘f at ^Imrt di'-taiioi i lor tin* oonvonicncat of liatln-rs. It is 
] -.<' 1 ialtly till* mo'.t o\ti n-ivo and porfort work of irrigation 
and trail' jioi tat ion over constriiotid, ‘••(.•cnret tin- fertility of 
t!i ally live niilHoiis of acre and is ono of tlio jxroati.'-t lioiji'llts 
* ' iifi rn d iijii M India Ity tin* Ilritidi rnlo. 

I arrivi d at .Ali i-nitli on tin* morniii'' of tin* sixti-cntli, and 
tool; np my ipiarteri in a Iiotol, wliieli, likij tlio.nj at Seronr 
and t'a-.\ni'oor, was nn ndy a laryo Ininoalow, anil had accom- 
iijodation-i fur oidy a Veiy low j'lirsts. 

I was l u'.y all tin* tuornim^ writini; and makint; arrannu- 
im Ills tor layimj a d.lk to Uajpoor, a jilaco at tho foot of the 
Himalayas. “ I.ayiii;; a dak*’ is a toclinical torin, and means 
f iinjily liaroaiiiinj: with n ehuwdri (inaitro do imste) to have 
ri lays of lu arcri in n adim;-s alono tho road for yonr convey- 
aiiec to any point. In tho allonioon I hircel a huooy from tho 
jnasti r of the hotel, and drove to a village called Sirdhana, 
aliove t< n miles from .Meernth. I had to drive Komc distance 
lii-toro jia'-dii!' the limits of tho station, which was one of tho 
lanp st in the Xorth-west, and consisted, like .all others, of 
rows of low-walh'd, hi_it;h-roofed Imngalows in desolate ooin- 
poiind'j, .^Ieenlth heini' a larj'o station had two elmrehes, 
I'aeh a tolerably exact copy of every other in India, and 
remarkably similar in form to a Xew .Knglaml meutiiiLf-honse. 
'['he only «litlerenee between stations is their size — in all other 
re-jieets they are preci'-oly .similar, 'riiero are always the 
same broad, macadamized roads, crossin'^ each other at right 
anjrb’s, and bordered by rows of puny trees ; on each .side of 
the road there are the same low stone walls, enclosing oxtoii- 
sivo eomponnds, which sometimes contain trco.s, sometimes 
are entirely uneared liir; in the midst of each eompoiiiul rises 
a bungalow, an exact model of any other within a thousand 
miles, looking like a hay-stack w'ilh Us high, thatched roof. 
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of tlio power, and tliu rcslorafion of order 1 )}' llic Eng- 

li'-h, .‘■Hch bands tif advetJlnrers, cspceialty when commanded 
l»y Enroj»eans, were eagerly lured by tlie iielly native princes 
who .‘-jirang >ip on all sides, as they were of the greatest 
a'-i‘<lani'(! in giving security (o their power, and moreover 
eonld always be made n‘'efnl in the eonstant wars which pre- 
vailed. 

lly hiring out his forces to one prince after another, and the 
method of fighting described above, Sombre finally 
accnmnlatod nmeh proporlj- and attained considerable power. 
Hi-* troops, b}’ an ingenious process, managed to obtain a 
share of the former. Wienever they entertained .suspicion 
that he had accnmnlatod cnnsiderablo wealth, they piit him in 
oonfinemenl nnfil ho confessed his hiding-place. When he was 
more than usually obilurato he was tied to a cannon, at the 
further end of which a tiro w.as lit. Li that po.sition he was 
Iu’JjL until the ujcreasmg heat comijcllcd ])im to come to an 
.'irrangoinent. 

.Sombre died in 1778; .seven yc.ir.s prcvion.sly, his wife, tho 
llogoojn, had been baptized by a llomish priest. 

On her husband’s death, tho Ijegoom took tho command of 
hi.s troops, which were now a very large, powerful, but disor- 
ganized and ill-disciplined body. .She wa.s form.ally cominis- 
sioned by the ijnppet-Emjieror Shah Alum, and intrusted tho 
immediate command to a German called Pauly. lie attempted 
to have a crcalJiro of his own appointed minister by tho 
Emperor, when ho would have obtained tho exercise of what- 
ever power now remained in tho Grand 3 Iognl’.s hands. Tho 
plot failed, and Pauly wa.s assa.ssinatcd. Tho troops now 
became very disorderly, and rc,sorlcd to their old practices to 
obtain money. The Pegoom was a woman of great courage 
and energy, and determined to bo obeyed. An opportiuiity 
occurred for asserting her power. Two of her slave girls sot 
lire to some houses containuig her v.aliuables, which were then 
plundered by their soldier paramours. Tho oH’cndors thou 
eloped, but were captured and brought before tho Bogoom. 
After a brief trial, she had them flogged nearly to death, and 
then buried alive withm her tent. Tho severity of this punish- 
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oili<sor India. In Ju’f will .•?lio left. .'i million of rupees for 
varion-j rli.arifnMo jmqioj-’ps — ko lliat if her jirojierty w.ss not 
very lioju f-tly ol)i.sino(I, at, lea.'.t part of it was well employed. 
Slie had only one •■•■on, who was .a j)orson of infirm intellect, 
llis dan;'hter m.'irried a .Mr. Dyce, whoso .«on became the heir 
to the r«’;.:oom's forlnne of sixty lakhs (*3,000,000), and look 
the name *»f Ih'ce Sombre. He was a miser.ablo dcb.auehoc, 
v.-ciit to bai"lanil, married a noblcman’.s daughter, treated her 
.■•hoekingly, ami liiially die«l, a few years since, from burning hi.s 
foot while sitting drunk in a cb:ur before the fire in a London 
hotel. His ronstitution, .«hattorcd by .a life of evorj' e.xcess, 
eouhl not recover from the trivial injur}*. After his death 
his projK-rty became the subject of a long suit in Chancery. 
His tomb in the church at Sirdhana, I have dciscribcd above. 

After seeing .Sinlhana I returned to ^Iccrulh. On the way 
I jia^sed a camel harnessed to a dog-cart ; it trotted along at 
a very good pace, although the camel is not well adapted to 
draught labour. 

The native towns of 3 rccruth and Fultohghur .arc both con- 
Hdorablo places, but I saw nothing of either. In liict a man 
might travel all over India by dak, without seeing a single 
city, .as the ih'ik-bungalows are alw.ays some distance from the 
city or village to which they belong, and when there arc can- 
tonments, tliey alway.s contain .all the hotels, bung.alow.s, dak- 
oliiccs, itc., and are invariably .several miles from the city, for 
obvious .‘■■auitary and other reasons. 

I left -Mccrulh early in the morning of November 17th, by 
garrheo for ^Moozuflurnuggur ; arriving Ihoro at noon, and 
leaving again at four in the afternoon, by dhoolcc. 

On leaving [Mccrulh, I witnessed a parade of troops, and 
pawsed by their camp, ivliich presented quite .a picturesque 
scene, with the large numbers of camels and elephants, the 
bazar, Ac. 

The dhoolcos, by which I continued my jouraoy from 
jMoozutrurnuggur to Rajpoor, are a rough sort of p.alkco. To 
make a dhoolcc, take a bedstead, six feet by thi’co ; cut oft* 
the legs to six inches long, and the bed-posts to three feet or 
so, and cover the whole with mamzama^ or waxed canvass. 
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of -which languages use the old Sanserif character. In the 
North-west, however, where the Mahommedan population is 
very large, Persian is very commonly spoken, and its character 
is more generally understood than any other. 

I was much struck -with the beauty of the bwds in India. 
There are many varieties, the more common kinds being the 
parrot and dove ; but bmds of the most remarkable shapes, 
with high crests, lyre-tails, and other p.eculiarities, that I have 
elsewhere met with only in ornithological collections, are con- 
stantly seen ; others again have plumage the colour of every 
precious stone, and nearly as brilliant in the bright sunlight. 
The glare of the sun in India is something wonderful. It 
really seemed as if the gi’ound and everything around me were 
a mirror. Although it was now -winter, freezing every night, 
and quite cold enough during the day to make a flannel suit 
comfortable, yet a turban around the hat and an umbrella were 
indispensable accessories to a walking costume. 

A remarkable characteristic of the birds in India is their 
tameness. The little birds fly into the house -without the least 
suspicion of intruding, and the crows, of which there are im- 
mense numbers, Avill do the same thing, particularly during 
meal-time. They may often be seen riding about on the backs 
or horns of bufialoes, buUocks or goats. In fact, the utmost 
harmony seems to prevail between the different orders of the 
brute creation, and they have apparently no fear of man. 
Monkeys, foxes, jackals, deer and vultures -will all watch with 
interest the traveller who passes within a few rods, but do 
not show any alarm. The reason, I suppose is, that so very 
few of the inhabitants ever hunt. 
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hoimcls in deer-liunting ; wliich is said to make the sport more 
exciting. 

After passing the forest, ive airived, about .ten o’clock, in 
a valley from which I had my first view of the Himalayas — a 
range of mountain monarchs, sitting in state, looking over 
the broad plains of Hindoostan ; covered, as to their heads, 
with turbans of clouds, as becomes sovereigns of- the Orient. 
One snowy face alone, of a Jungfrau of the East, was visible, 
and she, as an Eastern maiden should, soon shrouded her 
countenance and was seen of me no more. 

Crossing the valley, we had to pass the Siwahk hills, a low 
range, before enteiing the valley of the Dhoon, which divides 
them from the Himalayas. The pass through the hills was 
certainly not- grand, but picturesque to one who had seen 
so little mountain scenery for a year ; and had been travel- 
ling ibr a thousand miles over a succession of desert plains, 
as level as a bowling alley. The pass was about three hundred 
feet wide, its bottom was the rocky bed of a mountain torrent 
which had now almost disappeared; its sides were steep, fi*om 
one to three hundred feet high, looking like the sections of 
bills in geological works. 

All the natives whom we met on the road, gave the bearers 
the Hindoo salutation. Bam 1 Bam ! — ^which I had not heard 
before, probably on account of having always travelled in a 
gaiThee. This Hindoo salutation is only used to a Hindoo. 
To a Moosulman, or a Chiistian, the Hindoo uses the Moosul- 
man salam — an obeisance which is, I suspect, very much what 
the Greeks meant by irpogicvveiv. All the polite forms of 
speech by which a superior is addressed, as “ Ap ” — “ your 
Honour;” “Bundugee” — “releaser of slaves;” and “GuiTeeb- 
Parwar ” — “provider for the poor,” were introduced by the ser- 
vile Mahommedans, but are now universally employed in 
Northern India. The latter title is the usual one in the north- 
western provinces, and it is with respect to it that Bishop 
Heber made the mistake of supposing that he had earned it 
by his attention to the wants of his dependents. 

After passing the Siwalik hills, we entered the valley of the 
Dhoon, about twenty miles broad, beyond which rose the 
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their fortunes by contributions levied upon the bathers, whereas 
any one who j^leased might bathe in the canal, and convenient 
ghats had been constructed for the purpose by Government, 
at short distances. This opposition of the Brahmuns would 
have been enough at one time to have prevented the building of 
the canal; or at any rate they would have been reimbursed by 
government for their loss. I refer to the period when a Sepoy 
was turned out of the service for becoming a Christian, and 
when it was a standing regulation that “ no natives but those 
of the Hindoo and Moosulman persuations ” should- fill a post 
in the Honourable Company’s service. On the day of the 

opening of the canal, Mr. B and a fi’iend got into a 

boat and were earned on with tiie first of the water. The 
banks on both sides were crowded with thousands of natives 
from all the country round. It was night, and the ruddy 
glare of torches lit up the empty bed of the canal, and the 
close packed masses of black-skinned naked Hindoos, waiting 
with trembling anxiety to witness the result. They had been 
assured by the Brahmuns that the mighty goddess Gunga 
could not be diverted from her ancient and Heaven-appointed . 
bed ; that her pure waters would refuse to flow in any but the 
sacred channel. Xo doubt, in the minds of many of the spec- 
tators, the question to be decided was not whether the task 
of the engineers had been perfectly carried out; but whether 
the Bra hmun s, the emanations from the godhead, nay, whether 
the very power of the gods themselves, would not be over- 
come by the irresistible might of that dread impersonality, 
“ The T^anior Company.” 

. As the water advanced wild shouts arose from the crowds, 
the mighty masses swayed to and fi:o with excitement, and 
finally they rushed headlong into the water. Many of them 
had never before bathed in the sin-absorbing waters — others 
had only done so in rare pilgrimages and at the expense of 
the greatest privations. 

It is not too much to say that the opening of the Ganges 
Canal is the greatest blow that has ever been inflicted upon 
the infallible authority of the Brahmuns. The mighty god- 
dess leaves her place at the bidding of an Englis ' igineer, 
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and the warlike inhabitants of a more northern clime, and yet 
they have seen more numerous and more bloody invasions, 
more frequent and more sanguinary contests in the fair plains 
which they overlook, than have ever boon the lot of any other 
portion of the world. 

The height of the loftiest peak visible from Landoor, is 
twenty-three thousand feet ; but the mountains become liigher 
as you go eastward. The greatest height yet measured is 
thirty tliousand feet ; in future surveys, howevei', even this 
enormous measurement may bo surpassed. In the west, the 
nimal.ayas are in several parallel ranges, nearly equally high ; 
as you go eastward, the more northern raugo continually 
grows higher ; the southern ranges, on the contrary, diminish, 
and one after another drops oflj until, in the extreme east, 
where are the highest summits, the northern range stands 
.alone. 

I remained on top of the hill for an hour, and then descended 
with regret, but determined to have another view on the mor- 
row. 

<^n returning to Mr. Scott’s I found that ho had sent his 
servants to arrange for my reception the bungalow which ho 
had ollcrcd me. I'ires had been made, and everything was as 
comfort.ablo as could be expected on so short a notice. 

Before dinner wo took a lidc around the “ Camel’s Back,” 
a steep and narrow I'idgo sepai’ating two gullies, each over a 
thousand feet deep. The road was a good and broad one, 
and there wore peoiJlo out taking their evening exercise. 
Some were riding, others csirriod in jan-pans, a land of sedan 
chair, much used in the hills, and lookmg like the body of a 
small gig, with the top removed. 

]\lu77sooroo is one of several hill stations. The others are 
Darjeeling, Nainco Thai, and Simha. I do not Imow if there 
are any more. These are kej)t up piincipally as Sanitaria. 
Hither are sent the European soldiers, when their health be- 
comes aftected by long residence in the plains. Here, too, all 
the children of English parents must pass the greater part of 
each year that they remain in India. To these hejilthfiil 
heights resort all those English ladies whose fresh beauty has 
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Tlio path is so sleep lli.at, when yon go up, yon nhv.nys, ns it 
were, have ahlnnk wall before you. f)n the eonlrary, in <lc- 
scemling, you realize at a single glanee yottr inunense -hciglil, 
as you look down upon the plain almost iinmeilialely inuh-r 
you. TIio reckless speed wilh whieli the jan-pan bearers run 
along the most frightful precipices, and around the sharjiest 
turns, in a road which everywhere hangs susi»ended over 
giddy abysses, would, I should think, bo trying to the «lehVnte 
nerves of an invalid, seeking restoration of health in the 
mountain air, and creates in a stranger a certain feeling of ap- 
prehension that does not detract from the impresdoJi produced 
by the sccticry ; Indeed, many critics hold Terror to ho an es- 
sential quality of the Snhlimo. 

I arrived at the Tlajpoor hotel in ahont two hotirs after 
lc.aving !Mu7»soorco, .and passed the night there. 

The next moniing I received .a visit from the landlord of 
the hotel, ^Ir. Iluzcltmc, an old soldier of the Company, now 
pensioned. I found him very intelligent, and got a good deal 
of information in the course of conversation. We were talk- 
ing ahont the tenure of land, and the great quantity of waste 
land. I suggested that, with so fertile a soil, lahout- so cheap, 
and the terms olVered by govermnent so favourable, it was 
strange that the w.aste land was not all taken up. lie explained 
this by saying that tlie climate was such that no Eurojioan 
could himself give that active supervision which wotdil bo 
necessary in .an agricultund enterprise, and that reliable native 
superintendents could not be obtained. Oji the other band, 
native capitalists will not embark in agricnlttiro, so that tho 
cultivation of tho soil is left entirely in the bands of sniall 
holders, who arc invariably deeply involved in debt to Ibo na- 
tive bankers. This state of things, by making the ryuts mis- 
erable, prevents the iucroaso of population ; and by rendering 
that misery hopeless (since thoy all owe more than they can 
ever hope to pay), checks tho very fcohlc enterprise of tho 
native character, and consequently prevents tho thorough tillage 
of tho soil, and puts restraint upon a more extended ciilti\V 
tion. As Mr. lluzcUino said that these debts were in tho na- 
ture of inheritances, and had been accumulating for genera- 
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tions, I i*emarked that if they could once he wiped away, and 
the ryut could feel that his condition depended entirely upon 
his own exertions, a much greater scope would he given to 
whatever enterprise and industry he possessed, and, at any 
rate, such a change would give opportunity for forming a much 
lairer judgment of the capabilities of natives. The landlord 
replied that he had once undertaken to cultivate some land, 
and in order to stait fan-, had jiaid off the debts of all his 
ryuts, stipulating that they should repay him in instalments, 
as they should he ahle, with a moderate interest. All went on 
well for some time, only he was disappointed at not finding the 
good effects he had expected from the change. At length he 
was sm’prised hy heaiing that a few of his ryuts had contracted 
considerahle debts with the huniahs, and, on making further 
enquiries, found that they had all returned to their old courses, 
like the sow that we read of in Scripture, that they were all 
again irretrievably in debt, and as much slaves as ever to the 
buniah, and that all his efforts for their good had been in 
vain. Since that tune Mr. Huzeltine has despaired of any im- 
provement in the condition of the ryuts. 

Another interesting fact told me by Mr. Huzeltine is, that 
Polyandry, or the custom of one woman having several hus- 
bands, prevails among the PuhaiTees, as it does among several 
of the aboriginal races of India, Repulsive as this custom is 
to oar notions, it is hat the natural complement to the poly- 
gamy of the plains, and is not, m se, peibaps any worse. 

I left Rajpoor about nine in the morning of November zist. 
The landlord’s son offered to accompany me to one of the 
Company’s tea plantations, and as I found that I could sit in 
his buggy with the game leg outside, I accepted the invi- 
tation. 

This plantation is one of several belonging to Government, 
and making altogether two thousand acres imder cultivation. 
The Honourable Company has taken great trouble, and spent 
much money, in attempts to introduce the culture of tea into 
India. 

They emifioyed Mi'. Fortune to travel in China, and collect 
plants and seeds of the best qualities; they have supported 
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and Hows in a channel which he has constructed. Tiio armies 
of Heaven do not interpose to prevent the sacrilege ; on the 
contrary, blessings an’se, both temporal and spiritual. JMillions 
of acres are fertilized and j-icld abundant crops, the inhabi- 
tants have the highest privileges of their religion brought to 
their door, and the same stre.am which washes away the sins 
of the cultivator will bo.ar his plenteous IiaiTCSts, rapidly and 
cheaply to a nuarket. The benevolent science of the foreigner, 
stands triumphant over the mercenary superstition .and the 
money-getting lies of the Brahmun. 

I dined at jMr. Woodside’s. I was curious in questioning 
these missionaries with a view of obtaining the opinions of 


disinterested and well-informed men, on tho actual working 
of the Company’s government. All with whom I conversed 
spoke in the highest terms, both of the general policy of the 
Government, and tho great improvements in the condition of 
its subjects. Especially, they said, that too much praise could 
not be given to tho very high character of tho civil semco ; 
and tho intcgiity, equity, and benevolent spirit of its members, 
generally. At the same time they confessed that the greatest 
oppressions were continually committed in the name of Gov- 
ernment ; but assured me that they were, in every instance, 
traceable to tho native subordinates, and could not properly 
be laid at the door of the Europejvn officials. The mission- 
aries from the Punjab spoke mth particular warmth of the great 
improvements in the administration of that country, during 


the few ye.m-s that had elapsed since its annexation by thr 
British. The revenue of tho country had been considem'^® 
reduced ; tho quota of each tax-payer was equitably adb’’ ^ 
and he no longer had to satisfy the extortion of ■' 
gatherer, as well as the just demands of Govemmen^.°^ 
improvements had been extensively planned, and ' “SSy* 
tion- begun. Every man felt sure of his head/®®® lybeen 
his property — whereas, under the old rule, no ' * ®. 
safe, and if any one had collected wealth by ■'P°®®ticut Sem- 
entei^prizo, he soon learned that his gains pl^ice. ^ It 

his rulers small and great. building on a raised 
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English mle, I quote the words of a missionary- now in this 
city. “ At one of the missionary stations of our church in 
Upper India, a native chief was in power when the missionary 
first visited the city, which then contained a poiJjilation of 
sixteen thousand souls. Soon afterwards the old chief died 
and left no heirs. His principality, according to native usage, 
escheated to the British ; if his town had been on the other 
side of the Sutlej, it would have fallen, in like manner, to the 
miserable old king reterred to above. British rule was set up, 
the reign of law commenced, people from neighbouring dis- 
tricts, still under native*- rulers, removed to this town, and in a 
few years its population was numbered at nearly eighty thou- 
sand souls. Facts like this confiite whole pages of declamation.” 

No one who sympathizes -with the restoration of order in 
France by the Great Napoleon, ought to object to the annex- 
ation of native territories by the Company. The two cases 
are almost exactly parallel. In both we have the forcible sub- 
stitution of a good government for a bad one — of law for 
anarchy. In both certain rights were necessarily violated, 
and certain classes offended. Whatever differences there are 
in the two cases, are in favour of the English. The tyranny 
of a native government is worse than that of the Bourbons,- 
or of the Revolutionaiy authorities. . In France there was a 
large class who were much attached to the old Royal govern- 
Qf mcnt ; in an Indian State, such a class is small, and consists of 
tbo-Lt^ic government officials who live by extortion, and the 
the vejndal princes who grow rich by violence and plunder. In 
come byuce, too, if Napoleon had not aiisen, the Bourbons would 
“ The Waibly have been restored, and would have inaugurated a 
As the watjjnt purified of the abuses which had driven them 
the mighty ma'jrone. In India there was no such chance. Gov- 
finally they rush ere never change or improve — ^they only become 
had never before lyal races degenerate, and, as vitality diminishes 
had only done softoi-gan of the body politic, the extremities 
the greatest privation. and disoi'ganized. Then comes a bloody 
It is not too much to ^amc thing is repeated. Sometimes the 
Canal is the greatest blo\..,t . -with that change, the above 
the infallible authority of Ascription of the history of the native 
dess leaves her place at the 
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dynasties of India. Fortun.itc are those States which, at such 
a crisis in the aflairs of their rulers, have been taken under 
British protection, and saved from the indciinito repetition of 
revolutions, tyrannies, anarchy, .and conquest. The term 
“revolution,” which I employ, m.iy bo misunderstood. I 
would not imply a popular movement. There never h.as been, 
and never can be anything of tho land in India, with reference 
to goveniment. Tho great mass of tho population hsivo stood 
inactive for centuries, and seen their countiy invaded ; their 
royal finnilics in ch.ains, or put to tho sword ; armies of in- 
vaders devastating their fields, and robbing their wealth. They 
have beheld, unmoved, cvciy possible change in tho supreme 
power ; they h.avc submitted -without a murmur, to the most 
grinding cruelty .and oppression; but they have never once 
struck a blow in their omi defence — they only fled to tho 
jungul and its tigers, when their coimtry was overrun by 
robbers, like tho ^raharatt.as, of more than average cruelty ; 
or took refuge in tho British territories, when, as in the case 
of Oudo, tho tyranny of government was no longer endu- 
rable. 

I was very glad to leam that during tho Punjab war, the 
Punjabco proclamations of tho English General were printed 
at tho press of tho Americim missionaries. This fact alone, 
shows the light in -which our countrymen looked upon that 
movement. Tho English government has lately had the 
opportunity of i-epaying its obligations. Diu’ing tho recent 
disturbances .a very largo amount of American property was 
destroyed at Loodianah. As soon as order was restored. Sir 
.John La-wrenco assessed the sum upon the town, and thus 
promptly reimbursed the loss sustained by our missions. 

After dinner, I drove out with Mr. Woodside, in his buggy. 
Wo visited a handsome now surai which has recently been 
built by public subscription ; the school-house of tho mission- 
.arics, a pukka building on the model of a Connecticirt Sem- 
injiry, and a Scckh temple — which last is a curious place. It 
consists of a court containing one large building on a raised 
platform, and four similar, but smaller edifices at each of the 
four comers. Tho Scckhs, it is well known, are a religious 
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After making onr salams to the Gooroo, we returned to 
Z\rr. Woodsidc’s, and had jirayers and a very long sermon. 
Tlic congregation was rather numerous, and contained several 
flimilies of the station — the gentlemen of which had taken a 
great deal of interest in the IMission, and contributed a largo 
part of the funds for the construction of the school, and the 
purchase, for the mission, of the fine largo house in which Mr. 
Woodsidc was residing. 

ilr. ■\Voodsido informed mo that ho h.ad just returned from 
a missionary tour in the Himalayas, during which ho had 
ascended the snowy r.ango to the height of twenty thousand 
feet, and he showed mo a fragment of granite brought by him 
fi’om that height. 

The prayers being flnished, wo had supper ; and after that 
meal, h.iving bade firewcll to my host and other countrymen, 
and having received from Mr. B two letters of introduc- 

tion, which ho Ivindly wrote for mo to friends of his in the 
Punjab, I entered the dhoolcc and started for Roorkeo, at 
which place I hoped to arrive by seven next morning. We 
did not, however, arrive till ten o’clock, but I was consoled 
for the del.ay by the magnificent view of the hills and snowy 
range which -was continually before my eyes for the last two 
hours of the road. 

The situation of Roorkce is very pretty, as it is on a fertile 
and well cultivated plain, and is quite hid by groves of mango 
trees, from •which emerge several miniirs and domes. The 
dak-bungalow is under the trees, just outside the town, which 
I did not have the curiosity to entei\ After taking breakfast, 
I went to see the Honourable Company’s Iron Foundry, and 
I^rachino klanufaotoiy. It is a very extensive establishment. 
The iron used, comes .altogether from England, and I could 
not at first understand the object of establishing a foundry at 
this place, nearly a thousand miles from the coast. The super- 
intendent, however, who showed mo over the works, explained 
that the real object was to test the ability of n.ativo workmen 
in the manufacture of iron ; and to introduce to them a new 
branch of industry. The enterprize is prevented from being a 
great failure in a monetary point of view, by manufacturing 
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have been built have given -svay ■when tried by the torrents of 
a single rainy season. 

Koorkeo also contains a Government college, a fine looking 
building, which, howcvci*, I did not ■\'isit. As soon as I had 
seen the aqueduct, I left for jMoozullurnuggur, where I ex- 
changed the- dhoolcc for a garrheo, and reached jMccruth at 
five o’clock on the morning of Ifovcmbor 23. 

I found the weather warmer than in the hills, but a fire was 
quite necessary at night. The natives of India, in the cold 
weather, we.nr wadded cotton clothes, wrapping themselves at 
night in thick ruzais, or what we should call “ comforters.” In 
this respect they form a contrast to the Chinese, who dress, 
during the winter, in velvet, silks, and furs ; depositing them 
with the pawnbrokers for safe keeping in summer. I used to 
bo suiqirised in India to see many of the natives ■without any 
provision at all .against the cold, going about in dresses of the 
thinnest muslin, while almost all the children and babies were 
entirely naked, even in the severest weather. I used to find 
it neccss.ary to sleep with my clothes on ; in fact, for a month 
after I left Cjilcutta, I only undressed for the piu’pose of 
bathing and changing soiled clothes. 

The 23d, being Sunday, I rested at Meenith, and early 
next morning left this station, which became afterwards 
the scene of the first outbreak in the general revolt of the 
I 3 eng.al army. I sjvy the first outbreak, although there can 
now bo little doubt that the Bjirrackpoor mutiny was to have 
been the signal for the general insurrection, but the prompt 
extinction of tluit movement discouraged the other disaffected 
regiments, and dcfciTcd the catastrophe. 

The mutineers at Mcoruth shot their officers, set free thou- 
sands of criminals from the jails, and then having fired many 
of the bungalows and massacred the inmates, ladies and chil- 
dren, "with that hellish refinement of barbarity, which is usual 
in Asiatic warfare, but which almost surpasses the belief of 
more civilized and Christian nations, they at once sot out for 
Delhi, no doubt in virtue of a previous arrangement. 

The conduct, on this occasion, of the commanding officers at 
Meeruth, has called down great censm'e ; but only shows how 
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entii'ely the whole revolt took India by sui’piise. The feeling 
of the older officers towards the sepoys was far different from 
that which exists between the officers of any European army 
and their soldiers. These men had grown up with the sepoys 
from their boyhood ; they knew them, and loved them almost 
as their children,* and they would not believe that the troops, 
which had always displayed so much affection for them, and in 
whose fidelity they had such imbounded confidence; had really 
proved faitWess. Even when men came in wounded and 
bloody to tell them the news, they were still unconvinced ; 
they said it must be a slight matter, and that they could 
pacify the troops. Full of this confidence, they went to meet 
the mutineers, and fell, riddled with balls. Even after the 
revolters had left the station, after all the devastation and the 
fiendish outrages had been committed, men of this class still 
persisted in their eiTor, and when the commander of a cavalry 
regiment offered to pursue the mutineers and cut them up, the 
permission was refused. 

Everywhere was the same incredulity, the same blind con- 
fidence, incomprehensible to those who have not seen the light 
in which the sepoy was looked on by his officer. Officers felt 
that though all the other regiments were to revolt, yet theirs 
would prove faithful. They yielded to the prayers, the pro- 
testations, the tears, and the embraces of their men, and loft 
them their aims, with which the treacherous scoundrels mur- 
dered them the same night. 

Such things would be impossible in any other country. 

* In fact, the sepoys were called by their ofiSceis “baba-16g”— -“the chil> 
dren," or “ the dear children." The feelings entertained by the older oiBcors 
toward their men, do not in the least contradict what has heen said about tho 
natural repugnance of the English and native character. They only show 
how entirely national prejudices may bo obliterated by a residence in foreign 
countries, and by intercourse with their inhabitants. In this respect, there 
was a most marked difference between the feelings of the old ofBcers, who 
had passed their life in the country, and those of tho younger men, who did 
not intend to stay in India any longer than they could help, who had a tho- 
rough English education before they went oul^ and who never kept native 
women, or associated on terms of equality with tho native officers of their 
regiments. 
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Tljo deep dLssimidation of tho ItulLin character is fortunately 
the characteristic of no other race. 

It is remarkable that the oldest oflicers, those Tvho knew 
most of the pcojilo, and most of their men, were just those 
who, by a misplaced lenity, added fuel to the revolt. "While 
the young men, who had just come out, with all their English 
prejudice fresh, were those who first appreciated tho real im- 
portance of the movement, .and who, had they been allowed to 
act, might, by vigour and well-timed severity, have moderated 
the terrific violence of tho conflagration, or perhaps entirely 
extinguished it. 
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Cro'-.inr; tlui rivi-r, wo «;ntore'l tlio rity tliroiigli two lody 
".nto'*. J't-iwt’i u wliioh wn^ a «lc«‘p moat. Wo were now in .1 
bro;i<l unjiavril .'.I rod — .ilinn.-it a pqiiaro — wliich runs arotuul 
tho royal j-alari*. All aroiiinl tliisojion spare wt'ro low houses. 
Tlh* p:il:u'(> is not at all what we umlerstaml hy that 

wiir<l. It i‘* an imnicnso collection of hnildings, rontaininj' the 
hint’s rcsiihaiee, .i:tanU'n>!, mo-qnes, open squares, ami huild- 
int:« for servajjt‘>, ami the depcmlents of tht! cotirl — in fact a 
••mall town. It oxtrnds for half a mile along the river's hank', 
ami is snrronmlcil hy fort illcal ions similar to those which de- 
ft ml tin* city, hut loftier and hroken hy three gateways. 
Thi'f irateway.-', lik«* all others of. Saracenic stylo in India, arc 
math* a j>rineipal, instead of .a snhordinato, feature in the 
art-hit <‘ct lire, 'riiev are far hiprher and broader than the avail 
through which they give entrance, and their roofs are dcco- 
ratftl with kiosks of white marble, ami a low stone colonnade 
around the edge, snp|>orting .a row of little stone domes, 
looking like turbans: — not a very jileasing ornament. 

Wo drtive around the T'alace, which I shall call by this, its 
usual naim>, although a better title -would bo the Fortress 
“ khila,” as it is always denominated by the natives, 

TIio dak-bungalow is situated in a street not far from the 
Palace, and consequently inside the town — the only case of the 
kind I know of. As soon as I had got breakfiist and dressed, 
I drove in a buggy to the bung.alow of Captain Ilussell, of the 
;.}th Native Infmlry. I had to drive for about three quarters 
of a mile through the city, again passing through the open space 
in front of the Palace. Ailer traversing several streets, the 
hou<es on which wore small .and low, I came in front of a large 
pukka building of Knglish style, which I afterwards he.ard -was 
the Arsenal. This was the most important establishment of the 
kind in this part of India, .and the llict of its being entrusted 
■wholly to the protection of native soldiers, show's w’hat entire 
reliance W’as jdneed in their fidelity. At the time of the 
mutiny Lieutenant Willoughby was in charge of the Arscn.al. 
As Booq as ho sa-sv tho danger, ho came to ibo courageous 
resolution to blow it up avith his ow’n hands — although ho 
must have fully expected to lose his life in so doing. Tho 
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accompanied them gave the strongest evidences of fideKty, 
and the most solemn promises of protection, but as soon as 
they were all within the tower, and apparently beyond the 
chance of escape or assistance, the cowardly wretches massa- 
cred all but one or two ladies and Lieutenant Vibart of the 
Fifty-fourth, with whom I was well acquainted. These 
jumped from the top of the building, a feat that I should 
consider very dangerous for a man, and almost impossible for 
a lady, and fortunately escaping with but few wounds from 
the volleys fired after them by the Sepoys, at last succeeded 
in reaching and fording the river. After wandering for 
many days in the jungnl, weary, foot-sore, almost starving, 
exposed daily to insult and blows, and hourly in peril of death, 
they at length found safety in Meeruth. 

Descending from the hill on which the Signal Tower was 
situated, and on which the batteries of the English besieging 
force were erected last autumn, I entered the station and 
drove to Captain Russell’s bungalow. He received me very 
kindly and wished me to stay with him; but I had to decline, 
as I expected to leave in a day for the Punjab. After show- 
ing me a number of tiger’s skins, elk, deer, and antelope horns, 
and other trophies of his skill with the rifle. Captain Russell 
took me to tiffin (luncheon) at the mess-house of the Fifty- 
fourth. I was introduced to the other officers, who showed 
me' every kindness during my stay. 

The next day I went in a buggy with Captain Russell to 
see the Kootub Minar, which is about thirteen miles south of 
the Dellii gate of the city. 

The surfitce of the country is uneven, the soil barren and 
rocky, so that our drive would have been iminteresting had it 
not been for the ruins of palaces, mosques, temples, and tombs 
wHch were visible on all sides. The present city of Delhi is 
quite a modem place, having been built by Shah Jehan about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. It was called after 
-him Shah Jehanabad, a name which literally translated means 
“The City of the King of the World.” Although the Eng- 
lish-adopted the old Hindoo name of Delhi, or, as it should be 
written, Dihli, yet the Moosuhnans retain that appellation 
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wMcli recalls the glory of their most splendid sovereign—just 
as they always delight in callmg Agra by its later name of 
Akburabad. 

Before the present caty was built, Delhi had occupied vari- 
ous sites within a circuit of twenty miles to the south and west, • 
most of which space is now covered with ruins. These changes 
of locality were owing sometimes to invasions destroying the 
old towns, and necessitating the construction of new ; some- 
times to the ambition of particular emperors who wished to 
found a more splendid residence than that of their predeces;^ 
sors ; sometimes merely to the caprice of the sovereign. 
Wherever the king built his fortified palace, there the nobles 
clustered around him, and the other inhabitants of the old 
city soon followed the court, both on account of the trade 
which it controlled, and also because their old town being 
improtected by the king’s soldiery, became exposed to the 
assaults of the robber tribes. 

The most remarkable removal to which the inhabitants of 
Delhi were ever subjected, was designed and cairied out by 
Mohummud Toghluk, W'bo occupied the imperial throne during 
the fourteenth century. He caused all the population to mb 
grate to Dowlutabdd in the Dekkun, whei’e he established his 
capital and built what is to the present day the strongest for- 
tress in India. Dowlutabdd is eight hundred miles from 
Delhi, and the country between the two places is mostly jun- 
gul, so that a large portion of his unfortunate subjects died 
before reaching their new home. After the transfer was com- 
plete it was discovered that the new city had no natural 
advantages to enable it to support so numerous a population, 
so that it had finally to be abandoned, and the royal residence 
was again fixed at Delhi. A few years afterwards, however, 
the king again repeated his mad freak, and as the second 
march was made during a famine, the sufferings of the towns- 
jjeople were much greater than on the first occasion. This 
w:^s the same monarch who, driven to desperation by his ina- 
bility to extort from his impoverished subjects the requisite 
funds to pay for his military expeditions, used to order out his 
whole army and form them into a circle enclosing a vast 
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extent of countiy, after the inaiincv of a battue. The army 
then closed in upon itself, murdering the inhahilants of all 
the villages so enclosed, without distinction of ago or sox. 
Another feat of Mohunimud was the Haying alive of his 
nephew who had ventured to oppose him in arms. 

About half-Avay between the walls of Delhi and the Kooltib 
is the magnificent mausoleum of Sufdur .Tung, who was a 
^vuzecr of the Mogul empire, and usurped the independent 
government of Oudo, of which country ho had been viceroy. 
This event occurred about a hundred years ago. The ITon- 
ourablo Company recognized his family in the government of 
Oude, and even conferred upon them the royal title, both of 
which they retained until within three years. The Delhi 
Moosulraans, however, never acknowledged the superior title 
conferred on the ruler of Oudo by the Company, but always 
considered and spoke of him as a wuzeer, or minister of the 
Padshah. 

The mausoleum is about a hundred feet square, having at 
each corner a round minar surmounted by a kiosk. It is 
elevated upon a marble terrace or chubootra, and is sur- 
mounted by a white marble dome of great beauty. The 
walls are constructed of red sandstone relieved by layers and 
arches of marble. The windows, of which there are two tiers, 
are not glazed, but closed by marble slabs most delicately cut 
into open fretwork. The interior contains one large apart- 
ment and four smaller ones. In the centre of the largo apart- 
ment, under the dome, is the cenotaph, a plain white marble 
tomb ; immediately under it, but beneath the terrace, is the 
real tomb, which protects the body. 

The garden in which the mausoleum is situated is three 
hundred and fifty yards square. It has been at one time 
beautifully laid out, and is still filled with trees. The red 
stone wall which surrounds it is formed into a cloister on the 
inner side, and is used as a surai by native travellers. The 
gateways are very largo and fine. 

Outside the gateway we found several hundred natives 
encamped. They wore the followers of a young relation of 
the Rajah of Jaipoor. Ho had come to Delhi to get married. 
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tlie Hindoos on tho other hand assort that it existed before 
the advent of tho Moosulraans. Each view has earnest sup- 
porters, Tvho find very strong arguments for their respective 
opinions. Whichover party is right, tho Kootub is certainly 
perfectly unique. If it was built by the Mahommedans, it is 
unlike every other minar in India or tho world, both in form 
and decoration ; if, on the contrary, it was constructed by tho 
Hindoos, it is tho only edifice of considerable dimensions 
erected by them which has come down to the present day. I 
suppose the question will never be decided, for no nation would 
ivillingly give up for its race the honour of having devised 
and completed a monument which so fiir surpasses in sublimity 
every other creation of oriental art, and which, whether wo 
consider the grandeur and originality of tho conception, or the 
workmanlike knowledge of art displayed in its construction, 
whether we look at the boldness, grace, and exquisite execution 
of tho oniaments with which it is covered, or their perfect 
harmony and entire subordination to tho grand features of the 
design, must, I think, be allowed a rank by the side of the 
most renowned triumphs of western ai’chitecture. 

The mosque which I have mentioned as situated at the foot 
of tho minai*, was built as the Jumma Musjeed, or principal 
mosque, of old Delhi. It is doubtful whether it was ever 
completed; at any rate it would now bo in ruins were it not 
for the care of the Company’s government, which has caused 
the tottering walls to be strengthened, and restored the 
largest of the arches, which is of majestic proportions, and 
decorated with beautiful designs in scroll-work and Ai’abic 
inscriptions carved in the stone. In one of the com’t-yards of 
the mosque is the celebrated “ Loha ka Lat,” or “ iron pillar.” 
This column is really of bronze, about twenty feet high and 
two feet in diameter. It bears a short inscription, in a very 
ancient character, which was for a long time unintelligible. 
Its origin is unknown, but there is a legend that it cannot be 
moved from its present position, and the Hindoos point tri- 
umphantly to a dent in its surface, which they say was made 
by a cannon ball fired against it by the orders of Nadar Shah, 
who in vain tried to batter it down. 
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DEL-HI. — OOUTINTJHD. 

A Jngglor— Poses Plastiqucs— Entranco to Palace— 'Dewin Am— Emperor’a Throne— 
Mosaics- Drawing first Blood— A Paradise on Earth- Pcacoclc Throne— A Mlcro- 
cosmlo View of the Jfognl Empire — Shah Jehan In Slate— A Hundred Wars Later 
— ^JTativo Tact— Tho Glory has Departed — Maharatlas In tho Palace— Gholam Kadiir, 
the Bohllla, seated on tho Hoyal Throne— Restoration of tho Emplro hy tho British 
—Their Majesties, and their “Particular Slaves”— Tho last Emperor— Tho last Ten- 
ants of tho Dowiln Khas— Tho Pearl Sfosqac — Palace Gardens— Tho Juimna Mtisjccd 
-View from Mlnir— Moosulman Worship— Fcorooi's Walking Stick— Iloonaaloon's 
Tomh — Chaheetras— PecalJaritJes ot MshosMaedfln Archllectjjro — Caplnro of Iho 
Sing of Delhi. 

The next morning I had a juggler to perform for mo, who 
did some most wonderful tricks with almost no preparation or 
means of deception. There came also to tho bungalow some 
nach girls of a low class, who danced and sang— both indiflev- 
ently; but afterwards they performed some feats, showing 
that wonderful suppleness wMch is so remarkable in all na- 
tives, but especially in this class. I put a four-ana bit (about 
as large as a dime) upon the ground. The girl then placed 
one foot on each side of it, and standing up, bent gradually 
backward until her head came between her legs; she then 
caught the silver piece in her eyelids and resumed tho upright 
position. The performance was afterwards repeated, with 
variations, the paolee (four-ana bit) being taken up by tho 
nostrils or ears. 

Afterwards I visited the palace. I passed in my buggy 
through the lofty gateway and entered a small court, where I 
was requested to get out, as no vehicles were allowed to enter 
further. A number of shabby looking soldiers were lolling 
about. They wore a clumsily-made uniform, after the English 
pattern, and were Sepoys of the Emperor’s army, commonly 
called the “Palace Guard.” Captmn Douglass, their com- 
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riccl howtlahs of gold or silver, their foreheads were painted 
with "ay colours, their oars horo chourcos formed from the 
whito*^ bushy tail of the Thibet ox, and around their nocha 
were suspended massive silver chains, from which hung bells 
which tinkled !us they marched in stately procession aroun«l 
the area. As each elephant came before the throne, he bent 
one knee, r.aiscd his proboscis into the air, and trumpeted. 
After these came antelopes, rhinoceroses, bull’alocs, leopards, 
and other wild animals, trained to fight caeh other; then ff»l- 
lowed sporting dogs of all kinds, and the procession closed 
with falconers, bearing on their wrists every kind of bird used 
in fiilconry. 

When I visited the Dewan Am, it had not been used for 
many years, and was in a wholly neglected and ruinous condi- 
tion. The mosaics were in many places picked out, the ter- 
race was dirty and uncared for, and the great quadrangle w.as 
filled with mud huts and stables. During the recent mutiny, 
it has again come into use ; .and here, it is said, the Sliahwi- 
dehs, or princes, sitting on the marble terrace, “ drew the 
first blood” from the trembling Christi.ans in the court below, 
after which they were butchered by the Khasburdara. Of this 
story, it may bo said, “ Sinon vrai, du moins vraisomblabic 
if it is not true, it is one of those illustrative stories, so many 
of which find a place in liistory, and which represent indi- 
viduals performing acts which typify the feelings of whole 
classes. At any rate, it is quite certain that, if the royal family 
did not take an active part in the slaughter, they, at least, gave 
the orders, .and that, too, after the most solemn promises and 
oaths that the lives of all who had fled to their protection 
should bo 6p.arcd. The Khasburdars, who officiated as execu- 
tioners, were the highest seiwants of tho palace, .and were 
allowed to perform tho task as a favoui’, since Indian l^Ioosul- 
mans believe that whoever kills a Kaffur, or infidel, wipes 
away by the act all his previous sins. 

^ From the Dewan Am we went into a smaller court, on ono 
side of which, upon a terrace of pure white marble, is tho 
Dewan Khas, or private hall— whore tho Emperor held his 
levees, and received the higher nobles to audience. It is a 
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jewels of unparalleled beauty, and surrounded by the pomp and 
state of a court, in comparisou with which even the costly 
splendour of Louis XIV., which ruined his kingdom and dy- 
nasty, grows pale. He was at the head of an almost covmtless 
army, the absolute sovereign of one-sixth of the human race ; 
and as he sat in state and received the homage of his powerful 
vassals, he must have gazed with satisfaction on the proud le- 
gend Avhich he had caused to be inscribed on the cornice of 
this his presence chamber, “If there be a paradise on earth, 
it is here, it is here.” Little did he anticipate that aU this 
should, pass away from his grasp, and that he himself, after 
ten years of imprisonment, would die in the fortress of Agra. 

A hundred years later, Moohummud Shah, a descendant of 
Shah Jehaa,is sitting in this same apartment. He is stiU sur- 
rounded by all the insignia of royalty, but beside him sits a 
Persian soldier, in whose hands is aU the power. Na'dur 
Shah wills to be treated as the guest of his captive, and takes 
a pleasure in mocking humbled royalty by allowing the con- 
quered Emperor to preserve the outward show of authority. 
Coffee is brought by the highest lord of the household, but 
he is uncertain to whom he should first offer the firagrant bev- 
erage — ^he knows that his head wiU be the penalty for the 
least apparent slight to either of the monarchs whom he is 
serving. But the native tact of the Indian Moosnlman bears 
him safely through the trial, and with a graceful politeness 
that would have honoured a noble of the “ old regime,” he 
takes the salver to his old sovereign, saying as he presented 
it, “ I know that your Majesty would not allow your distin- 
guished guest to be served by any but your own royal hands.” 
With a true Persian appreciation of courtly polish, Hadur 
Shah says to the Emperor, “ If all your Majesty’s servants had 
known their duty as well, and done it as thoroughly as this 
one, I should not now be sitting here.” 

So the coffee was served without bloodshed, and the two 
Itings sat Md sipped it, and talked together as if they were 
the best friends in the world. The next day Delhi was sub- 
jected to all the horrors of a general sack and massacre, and 
the old Emperor .lay prostrate at the conqueror’s feet inter- 
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yfhen a captive of &liolam Kadur. Sindiah, the rajali of the 
Mahavattasi and liis French officers, only allowed the imperial 

family itiniserably insufficient annuity, retaining in their own 

hands nearly the whole revenue of the Crown property. 
Bishop Heher ' relates that during this period most of the 
marble and inlaid ornaments of the palace were mutilated ; 
as they were actually sold by the Emperor to obtain bread for 
himself and his children. In 1803 the arms of the British 
triumphed over those of the Maharattas. The Emperor at 
once threw himself under the protection of Lord Lake, and 
begged to be delivered from his oppressors. Five years after 
he was deposed and blinded by Gholam Kadur, the poor old 
monarch again took a seat in the throne-room of his ances- 
tors, the scene of his former humiliation. The splendour of 
the Mogul empire had long since departed, with its power, 
and the blind and feeble king had only a tattered canopy over 
his head to mark his royal rank. Lord Lake approached the 
Emperor vdth the utmost respect ; he recognized him as the 
“ fidoi,” or feudal sovereign of the Company, and reinstated 
him in the enjoyment of his revenues. The deliverance of 
their Emperor from the combined tyranny of the Maharattas 
and their French officers, was a cause of the greatest rejoicing 
to the inhabitants of Delhi, and an immense concourse of peo- 
ple assembled to greet the solemn entrance of the T^nwlioli 
commander. For a long time the English continued to rule 
India in the name of the Emperor. Since 1830, however, the 
meaningless form has been abolished, but the Emperor was 
still recognized as a sovereign, although the imperial power 
was confined to the limits of his palace. The lowest member 
of the royal family, of whom there are hundreds living in the 
palace, always addressed the British Resident as “ Our particu- 
lar slave,” . and was answered, “ Your Majesty’s slave has 
heard your Majesty’s commands, &c.” The royal family re- 
ceived regularly an allowance of §750,000 per annum, on which 
the Emperor was enabled to keep up considerable state, and 
held regular courts in the long abandoned Dewan Kha= 
where Bishop Heber was presented. Of this ceremony he 
gives an interesting description in his “ Travels.” 
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<li !•( i1 niiiw'i-.! file liy :i'o« nil*] ;i I<in" lif.* of (l"li;nirli<-ry : 
i‘. *•, ;i-; •?;,> viT<li* t of ilic rivili'-t'i] worM on tlm who!** lino of 
'Alii.'h liO ‘.v:: - tli<’ I.t I ft j.n • < nt.itivo — it w;!-! jln- ;-vn{<‘nr<; 
j ! ■ <1 Ity n<l<iiii m'(*n llio iiMit iiicnj-noiiy, *lif? 

folly, iln; lloJ>^•l<•^•! <-orriij<lio», Jin* :i1i,in<lom‘'l Hc<'n- 
tiic.;- ;n” till* (j* !i<1i'>li (’riiclty, :unl tin* iiitolornlil** oj>jtr<---ion 
• ■filii" * <lyiiri'’ti'''« of.\--n“it wni tin* tl<*ri>-Ion of lliiiiian' 
ily in ll;i< orninl irinl l-otwcui C'lin'-'i.iiilty and I’a^aniMji fv-r 
•'ll] ;* inr.cy in ll*,*' Ka- l — a «l<-ri-ion wliirh, it i>s not pn -iiinip- 
ill * ay. liaM 1 < r ii ratiJuri] liy tli<! Kli>mal .In.stiiv of tin; 
Klis;r of Uin;; -‘. 

T!)!* iiarraiiM’ of llu' varioi:-; oviiit'S that have taki-n place in 
tl,<* Diw.'iii Kha-'. hat hi] me away from tin* reoiilar ih.“:cri|v 
lio.'i oj'jny \:'il t»» the I'alare, ami to that we will now return. 

1 had Dow Mill the two r<c<ption court'! of the [Md'tid 
» i!i]"riir'. the Itewnii Am and tlie Dmvan Khat. heaving 
the latii r, I watidered f<ir a while among the extensive gar* 
di le- which w< re once magnificent, Imt had long hcon sadly 
m r'h'cti d, lihe the r<'st of the I’alace. 

1 ne\t xi'-ited the .Motce Mi'isjeed, or “ IVarl >rosi|iKV’ 
v,h<re the lunperor w<ir-hipped every day. It is a small 
hiiildiiig <if the jiiirt-'-i white marJde, .and without ornament, 
'fhe dome-' \v» re gilt, and the doors wore of hronzo, worked 
with much '-hill ami ta'-te. 

I had iiow M-fii all that was exhihilcd to visitors, in (ho 
J'alace. 'The reiiana, *ir private, apartments, were of coursu 
not ai-ihle, ami the re'-t of the large sjiace cneloseil within the 
Palace walls was m^ed for the re-ideiices of the many depen- 
dents of the court, and was not worth seeing. 

I'romtho ralace I went to the .Inmma Musjecd, or prin- 
cipal mo'-'ipie, which is about a cpiarler of a milo distant. It 
is >.ltiiatcd on an elevation in the centre of the city, ami is 
vi'-ihle from every jiart of tho town. Around the crest of tho 
•'levations nms a red stono wall, having three gates, each 
ajiproaclied hy a broad (light of (illy steps from tlio street 
below. Tlio e.'Lslern gatoivay is tho finest, and tho Htep.s 
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mcnt, which fonncd one of tho most frequent and serious 
occupations of tho royal fiimily. 

As I sat on the siuninit of the minar, loohiug east, tho 
panorama was very striking. Before mo rolled the Jumna, 
almost parallel with the front of the mosque. On the further 
hank of tho river nothing -was to ho scon but tho low shore, 
and tho broad barren plain. Sometimes, they s.ay, the 
Himalayas are visible, but that can only be in the fairest 
weather. Along tho western bank, mn tho Palace, which 
with its fortifications, its courts .and streets, and tho great 
variety of buildings which it encloses, presented just the 
appearance of a walled town. From the great gate of the 
l^alace, tho broad Chandco chok ran west to the city walls, 
dividing tho mass of tiled roofs into two nearly equal areas. 
Beyond this street was seen the house of the Bugoom Sombre, 
a splendid I'csidcnce. This and the Palace are almost the only 
con.spicuous objects in the city, exce2)t tho mosques, which for 
.size and si)lcndour do not compare with those of Lucknow. 
Although so large a jjart of the inhabitants are Hindoos, I did 
not remark the pointed spire of a single Mundra.. 

Beyond the city walls all was desolation. On my left, that 
is on the northern side, rose tho low hills which intervened 
between the city and the cantonments. On the south side of 
the city, were the ruins of old Delhi, conspicuous among which 
wore tho tombs of Uoomaioon and Snfdur Jung, the Obser- 
vatory, and tho old forts of former dynasties. Far in the 
distance I could see tho Kootub Minur. 

On descending from tho minur, I made an unsuccessful 
attempt to cuter a portion of the coiu-t which is partitioned 
oft* by a beautifully carved white marble screen. In it are 
kept certjiin relies of tho Prophet, and of the two famous 
Imums, Hiissuu and lloosen. This enclosure, however, is so 
sacred that no Kaffurs are allowed to enter it; indeed, formerly, 
Europeans could not come within the great enclostu'e of the 
mosque without removing their shoes. This prohibition had, 
however, been removed by government, who obtained the 
right to interfere by the repairs which they have made to the 
building, and the sums of money which they allowed for its 
support. 
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rooz Shah ka Lat, or the Emperor Feerooz’s walking stick. 
It is situated among the ruins of the palace of that monarch, 
and is a round granite shaft, thirty or forty feet high. The 
material of the column is a sort of stone whicli is not found 
nearer tlian the Shvalik hills, a hundred miles from Delhi. It 
was originally set up in Meernth, but was removed from that 
place by the Emperor Feerooz, a Moosulman prince of the 
Toghluk djniasty, who ruled in Delhi during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and died ten years before Taimoor’s invasion. The Lat 
is covered by an inscription, in a very ancient character, 
which was entirely unintelligible to the most learned Brah- 
muns, even in the time of Feerooz. European slcill has, how- 
ever, deciphered the writing, which proves to consist of cer- 
tain edicts for the furtherance of religion and virtue enacted 
by a Idng called Dhumma Asoko Piyadasi, who reigned B.O. 
330, and who must have changed his character after ascending 
the throne, as ho only obtained that dignity by the murder 
of ninety of his relations who had prior claims. The column 
is therefore at least twenty-two hundred years old, and the 
inscription upon it is probably the oldest writing in India. 

^VU around the Lat are the massive ruins of the palace and 
Jumma Musjecd, built by Feerooz at this place, which was then 
the centre of his capital city. 

Hoomaioon’s tomb is a square building of red stone and 
marble, built upon a terrace about three hundred feet square, 
and twenty high, formed of the same materials. The archi- 
tecture is in the purest and simplest form of Indian Moosul- 
man art. Each side of the mausoleum is over a hundred feet 
long, and contains three deep arched recesses, almost the whole 
height of the building, within which ai’e the windows. The 
arches are almost pure Gothic, but a little flattened. The 
dome is of white marble, and is considerably lower than those 
of the later Moosulman buildings. 

Within the building, under the dome, is a large circular 
room, containing in its centre the simple, unadorned tomb of. 
the Emperor. Hoomaioon was the son of Babm*, and father^ 
of Akbur. He did not long enjoy the emphe conquered by 
his father, for, having been deposed by a successful rebellion. 
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jnnHM'liinii, *.vt'ri’ *l<nnorly ti'-cd .at pl.trc.t of rofiigc by Iho 
of tin* '.sihiirbs <lnrinj' tlu: inc«r.«ion:t of llic 
r.i'.t,".'. U -.v.-jt livn? lli.'it tin: Kinij of Di-llii took refuge after 
tin- mj-turo of tlio ••ity l.-v-t autmnn; .iikI here he was t:ikcn 
j ri-' in r by Cnjitaiu llodg^oii. Xothinj; can give a belter idea 
<if ih" iimnci)' e jiioral .Mjperiority of the Kurojican over tho 
11:1! iv<\ than thi.; ilaring achievotneut. 'flic enclosure, I h.ivo 
r.:ii<l, ‘.va-J 1 troiig, far ; trongcr than the licsideucy at Luclcno^v. 
The liiii:; -.vat within, surrounded by troops of armed follow- 
» r-'. TJio Kugli-hman was alone, far away from all help, ajid 
acreiijpaiiii-d mily by fifty black snwars (horsemen) who could* 
»i<t bo n lii’d on. lie ordered tho king to come out, promis- 
ing him only his own lift*, and that of his lavourilo wife and 
h< r ’ell. 'file di'.pmjiortion of these command.s with Captain 
llodg-nn’s ]>owcr of enforcing them would be ludicrous wero 
it not for thv! imminent d.-inger to which he w.as cxpo.scd, and 
til-' conlideiice in himself nnd In.s race which he dtsplaycd. 
He knew the native character, and felt sure th.at under tho 
circum''tancos no native would have tho .spirit to rc.sist a com- 
maml. The king yielded at once, .and sot forth with his fol- 
Iciwi'M towards the city. The proccs.sion moved at a foot jvaco, 
the road '.vas bad, on every sido were tombs and other rniits 
th.at. Would serve for ambtush or refuge, but Ilodg-son coolly 
rode by the siile of his prisoner, with drawn sword ready to 
kill him shoiihl a rescue bo attempted. All around woro thou- 
sands of armed men, any one of whom might have shot th.at 
lonely Knglishman without dread of the consequence, but not 
a man darcil to lift his hand; all were cowed by tho c.alm 
coimige and undaunted confidenco of his expression. That 
was tho grand triumph of tho Anglo-.Saxon blood. A native 
may light as well as .another when excited; ho will oven risk 
his life more readily th.an a European, but there is not a man 
in India who will not qu.ail beforo an Euglishm.an’s eyes, and 
tremblingly obey his commands. 

During tho recent mutiny, Engli.sh counago has nobly sup- 
ported its ancient reputation. Fcoblo companies have borno 
the attack of counlle.s.s advor.saric.s, ladies havo shot down tho 
wretches who dared to assail their life and their honour, and 

11 * 
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lii'M-d that ho dii-d of “ -i;'hin!'." At his death, th« limited 
ri -anireis of the imperial pm>:o were drawn on to ['ivo him a 
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liandsome tomb in tins place. Many other tombs lie aroxmd, 
among •vt^hich the most remarkable is that of Jehanara B6- 
goom, the eldest daughter of Shah Jehan, and a very lovely 
character. All these tombs are of the same character. They 
are plain, square marble structm’es, about six feet long and 
txro feet high, suiTounded by screens of that exquisite marble 
trellis-TTork which is so beautiful a feature of Moosulman 
architectm’e. The tomb of Jehanara is shaped like the others, 
and, like them, is surrounded by a screen; but it is not 
covered with a slab. At its head is a stone, containing an 
inscription dictated by herself, and explaining this peculiarity. 
It runs as follows: “Let no rich canopy cover my grave. 
This grass is the best covering for the tomb of the poor in 
sphit. The humble, the transitory Jehanara, the disciple 
of the holy men of Christ, the daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan.” The allusion to Christ is thought by some to signify, 
that she had become a convert of the Eomish priests, others 
suppose that she belonged to some Moosulman sect who partic- 
ulai'ly revered the character of Jesus. When Shah Jehan 
was imprisoned by his son Aurunzeeb, Jehanara voluntaiily 
resigned her liberty, and accompanied her father into confine- 
ment, where she continued with him till his death. She died 
soon afterwards — ^poisoned, it is said, by her sister. 

Close to these tombs is a baolee, or deep tank, about sixty 
feet square, similar to that near the Sootub. Here the same 
feats of diving, which I had seen at the former place, were 
repeated ; but the leap is far higher, being at least sixty feet. 

On the way back to Delhi, I stojxped to see the Pooraua 
Khila, or old Fort, which was formerly the centre of the old 
Pathan city of Delhi. It is a very largo building, unth high 
and massive walls, of dark coloured stone. The top of the 
walls was plain, not decorated with those arched battlements 
which distinguish the later Moosulman foxtresses. The in- 
toiior of the “ Old Fort” is now occuined by an extensive 
•x-illage of mud huts, but it still contains a A*eiy laige and mas- 
sive tomb of rcdstone, and another considci’able building in 
good repair. 

That evening I dined at Mr. Skinner’s, or, as he is called 
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hy llu’ iiativ«'«, Si'kiiinlur Sahib — SC-kimdiir, bcint: the Iliii- 
doosJ.'inco jirojujHfi:ili<m of Aloxniidor, which is his lirst naiiio. 
'nic j'arly was very large, as nearly all the oflicers in the gar- 
risi III were invited. T su|ij>osc fifty sat down to table. All 
the guests sent their own servant*-*, plates, and silver — which 
is always customary in India whore many are invitcil. As I 
was not aware of this habit, I was rather at :i loss, having 
come without servant or plates; hnt my friend. Captain JIus- 
scll, was kind enough to provide mo with .all that w.as ncccs- 
.••'ary, and lend mo one of his twollhitmutgras. 

rvir. .Skinner is a half c.asto, .almost black in complexion, 
llis father, the celebrated Colonel Skinner, whom I mentioned 
before, left his property to each of his sons in succession, on 
the colidition that a certain large portion of it .should bo spent 
yearly in entertainments. Accordingly, the hospit.ality of the 
Skinners became famons in India, .and the races, hunts, cours- 
ing-matches, dinners, and nach parties, which they g.avc, were 
considered one of the chief attractions of Delhi .as a Station. 

The house where this dinner was given was situ.atcd on the 
Ffjuarc near the Cnshmcereo G.atc, and ojipositc the church of 
St. .lames. It was built by Colonel Skinner, and w.as a siiacioiis 
one-storied mansion, in a compound filled with shrubbery. 

i\Ir. Skinner h.aving a groat deal more black blood than 
white in his veins, conformed in many respects to native 
usages, and kept a zenana, where ho had several wives .and 
concubines. One of the latter was said to be a sister of his 
eldest wife. These little pcculi.aritics cut him off from the so- 
ciety of the ladies of the station, but ho always found guests 
enough among the officers to enable him to comply with tho 
hospitable provisions of his father’s ivill. 

Tho dinner was of tho best that could bo had, and on tho 
most liberal scale, and tho usual .amount of “ bcershur.ab” and 
“simpkin,” .as the natives call alo and champagne, wore con- 
sumed in honouring tho old customs of di’inkiug healths and 
toasting, which still reign in India. 

After dinner we retired into a largo driiwing-room, where 
the remainder of tho evening was spent in witnessing the per- 
formances of some nach girls. 
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tlic l»nn<l upon the wist, aiul appuincil oilier popilions, heating 
(lu; feet upon the ground in time with the music, and jin- 
gling llio circles of silver bells which they wore around the 
anlch’S. 

'I'ho girls had each two or three musicians, jaunty-looking 
^roosuhnaus, who accompanied them upon the drum, silar 
(native guitar), and other instriimcnfs. The drum was played 
with the lingers; and there were no wind iuslrumcnls used. 
'I'lic music w.'vs in gcnenil slow and monotonous, as were also 
the postures of the girls — for their movements can scarcely 
be called dancing. 

'fhe nach girls are a peculiar class. Their lives arc spent in 
debauchery, and they will drink more raw spirits than most 
men I have seen. Like women of the same character clsc- 
whorc, iheydo not bear children, but instead thereof they buy 
inliiuts, sometimes from their parents, sometimes from kid- 
nappers or slave dealers ; for slavery, although abolished by 
law, still exists as a domestic institution in India. These chil- 
dren they train up to their tr.adc, and it is said that their edu- 
cation must begin in early life, or they can never acquire the 
requisite grace and suppleness. The consequence of this 
stnuigo custom is, that this class present the peculiar spcctaclo 
of women who never have had the slightest idea of virtue or 
modesty. Some of these dancing girls whom I saw at Colonel 
Hkiuncr’s brought two or three of these children with them, 
'fliey were pretty little timid girls of live or six years old, 
with very graceful and winning manners; but when once en- 
couraged to talk, they uttered sentiments and exiwcssions 
which would bring a blush to the oldest babitueo of the 
ITayniarkct. 

The nach girls are rarely handsome — they say that all the 
good-looking ones are at once seized by the native princes 
for their zenanas. How this m.ay bo, I do not know, but some 
of them Inivo certainly risen to positions of eminence and great 
power in Eastern courts. Their voices are very high, and fre- 
quently harsh and nasal — ^but that is not esteemed a defect. 
The ordinary pay is from live to ten rupees an evening, but 
some of them, who are very graceful, and have particularly 
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much used, and have tliis advantage, that it is allou'ablo to 
smoke them at table in the presence of ladies, or in a drawing- 
room. Of late years, hoAvcver, many new English ideas have 
been introduced, among -which is the smoking of cigars and 
pipes, and I suppose hookahs tvtU soon bo entirely out of 
fashion among Europeans. 

The people of India— men, women, and children— all smoke. 
Tobacco is so common and chc.ap as to be ndthiu the reach 
even of the poorest, and smoking is almost the only consola- 
tion of the poor ryut, whoso idea of enjoyment is limited to 
perching like a monkey on the top of some wall, -with his be- 
loved hookah at his lips. 

The next morning, as soon as I awoke, my servant told mo 
that there was a snake-man, (samp-wala,) as the natives caU 
snake charmers, outside the bungalow, who longed to have the 
honour of amusing me. Accordingly, I opened the Venetians, 
and found two or three black fellows squatted on the veran- 
dah, -with some earthen chattees, or pots, which contained the 
snakes. The natives made their salam, and the performance 
commenced. One of the men played on two pipes, the ends 
of which M'ore fitted into a hollow goiu-d, into which he blew. 
As soon as the music began, his companion removed the cover 
of a chattee from which a lai’ge cobra soon reared his head. 
The snake seemed to be so pleased at getting his liberty, as 
to be quite peaceably inclined, and had to be poked mth 
a stick before he became angry. When his temper was ex- 
cited, he dilated the skin of his neck, wliich stood oxit several 
inches from his head, in shape like a monk’s hood. It is from 
this remarkable property of this animal, that it derives its 
name of “ cobra di capello,” or “ snake of the hood.” The 
name was first applied by the Portuguese, and was afterwards 
adopted by the English. After the snake had come out of 
his pot, he looked around for a moment, and then stiffening 
his body, he raised his head a foot from the ground, and gazed 
at the musician, at the same time swinging' himself slightly 
from side to side, which I was informed was dancing. It was 
certainly quite as much like that exercise, as the performances 
of the nach gh’ls, the night before. I was afterwards shown 
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these shows, there were two Idiula ; the standard, and the oc- 
casional. Among the standard shows were jugglers and 
snake-charmers ; hut by far the most popular of all was a rude 
sort of puppet-show, inflnitely inferior to Punch. This amuse- 
ment was not, like the performance of that hero, intended for 
the diversion of children, but was witnessed by crowds of men 
with shouts of admiration aud enthusiasm. 

Among the occasional shows, weddings were the most com- 
mon and most popnlai*. In India, this ceremony generally 
takes place when the parties to the marriage are not more 
than seven or eight years old. The wedding lasts eight or 
nine days, and is celebrjited with as mnch pomp as the circum- 
stances of the families will allow. Once performed, the mar- 
riage is indissoluble, although the bride docs not reside with 
her husband until she is sixteen years old. Should the hus- 
band die in the meantime, his bride is considered a widow, 
and by the Hindoo law a widow can never marry again, a 
custom which is productive of great immorality, and a thou- 
sand evil consequences. I saw several marriage processions, 
but none so imposing as one of a Rajah’s son, which is de- 
scribed by Mrs. Mackenzie. I extract the description, both 
because she tells the story better than I could hope to do, and 
because the thing described was grander than any similar 
scene which I witnessed. Occasionally I have taken the 
liberty of altering a phrase, to make the meaning clearer. 
Mrs. Mackenzie occupied a window in the Chandee ch6fc. She 
says ; “ The procession was passing down the street, on the 
side furthest from us, and turning at the end of the street, it 
paraded before the bride’s house, which was a little way above 
us, and then came close under our windows. It was more 
than a mile long 1 The balconies and flat roofs of the houses, 
which were generally low, were covered with people; hero 
was a variegated group of men and children, there a bevy of 
shrouded Mahommedan women. The gay dresses of the 
crowd gave it the appearance of a bed of tulips. 

“Just as we had seated ourselves, mrmbers of empty pal- 
kees were passing; then a crowd of tonjons, some empty, 
some with one or two children in them. Many of these were 
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musicians inside. Sncli music ! fimcy Antes in hysterics, tlrums 
in a I’agc, violins screaming with passion, and penny ■tiaunpcts 
distracted "with pain, Jind yon will h.ave a good idea of native 
harmony. A crowd of women .and boys, of the humblest' 
class, then appeared, carrying little Aags. 

“Eastern processions arc like E.astcrn life — comprising the 
greatest contrasts of poverty and magnificence. They seem 
to think that everything, no matter what, helps to make a 
show. After, .and among, tlic moving Aower-beds came trays 
of huge dolls, and others of little puppets, one sot of which 
represented a party of European officers at dinner, with their 
khitmntgras waiting on tlioin.” Tlioso dolls were stnfied 
with sweetmeats, and were finally given up to bo scr.ambled 
for by the crowd. They wore followed by “sevcr.al nach 
girls, splendidly dressed in red and gold, their mnslin trow- 
sers full of gathers, and vciy wide, and their long hair hang- 
ing down their backs. They were each carried by men on a 
canopied platform.” Tlie manners of these nach girls, and 
their postures, were bold to a degree which struck Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie as “most unpleasing in a woman but it is not very 
clear what else she could expect. This closed the procession, 
but Mrs. Mackenzie drove to a point opposite the bridegroom’s 
house, which was illuminated by torches. As soon as ho 
entered, the gate was closed after him, a custom which re- 
minded her of tho expression in the Gospel, “ the bridegroom 
came, and they that were ready went in with him to tho 
marriage ; and the door was shut.” This description is A^Tittcn 
by a lady, and for that very reason is much more accurate and 
particular than if tho scene had been observed and described 
by a man. I hope that its interest will bo a sufficient excuse 
for its insertion. 

I dined that evening at the mess of the Afty-foiirth regiment. 

, It was a “ public-night,” that is, an evening on which it is per- 
mitted to any member of the mess to invite as many of his own 
acquaintances as he may choose. Tho officers of tho other 
regiment then stationed at Delhi were present, so that with 
the exception of a few black-coated civilians, who came by 
invitation, the company was tho same that I had met at Colo- 
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or any claim, on any one for either. I now regretted that I 
had not taken the letters which my friends in Delhi offered 
me to their friends in Umbala. My perplexity was fortunately 
relieved by the arrival of Mr. Vauquelin, the assistant agent 
of the dak company, in the carriages of which I had come from 
Calcutta. As soon as he saw my condition, he at once offered 
mo the use of the bungalow belonging to Mr. Powell, the 
dak agent, who had gone to Rawul Pindee — ^Mr. Vauquelin, 
who invited me, having charge of the business. 

I had very comfortable quarters at Mr. Powell’s, whither I 
was caiTied in a dhoolce. The bed had sheets, between a 
pair of wliioh I had not slept since leaving Calcutta ; a mat- 
trass, even, being a stray luxury in dak-bungalows and Mofiis- 
sil hotels, the beds of which generally have bottoms of cane, 
or of plaited cotton listing, like those used by the natives. 
Such a couch, with a sheet spread over it, makes much the 
best bed in hot weather. In cold weather of course a mat- 
trass is used ; and travellers generally carry one with them, 
and find it useful in the dak-garrhee, and almost necessary in 
the dhoolee. Indian travelling has this peculiarity : the more 
baggage you have the more comfortable you are. Tour bag- 
gage is no trouble to you, being all taken care of by your ser. 
vants, and if you do not carry your own comforts with you, 
you will not find them on the way. Many men take even 
their wash-basins with them. I shall know better if I ever go 
to India again, but on this occasion, being inesperienced, I took 
with me neither sheets nor mattrass. On this part of my trip I 
was even worse provided than during the rest of my journey, 
for, having left my servant and luggage in Delhi, in expecta- 
tion of travelling by dak-cart, and having with me only the 
few indispensable articles that could be contained in a very 
small carpet-bag, I was of course quite unprepared for a 
month’s sickness and detention, which was my lot at Umbala. 

Mr. Vauquelin provided me with a physician, a young, 
assistant-surgeon, who, on first seeing me was forcilDly struck, 
as he afterwards confessed, with the impression .that he would 
have the pleasure of attending my funeral. The disease with 
which I was affected is very dangerous in India, and I had it 
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in an aggravated form, so that the doctor’s apprehensions 
were not without foundation, particularly as several soldiers, 
who were taken down at the same time, and whose symptoms 
were not so had as mine, died within a week. 

I was waited on, or rather ought to have been waited on, 
by a young and dandified Moosulman servant, to whom I 
promised abundant bucksees if he would take good care of 
me. But seeing that I could not get out of bed to chastise 
him and enfoi*ce obedience, he used to absent himself nearly 
all day, so that I was quite alone except two visits a day fi’om 
the doctor, and one from Mr. Vauqnelin. For this treatment 
on the part of my servant I kept nursing up feelings of re- 
venge, and at length I had an opportunity of paying him off. 
For the first few days the doctor would not let me eat any- 
thing, but on the third day he told me that I might have a 
little arrow-root in the evening. The method of preparing 
this article of food was fidly explained to the “bearer,” and 
he faithfully promised to have it ready at eight o’clock. Ac- 
cordingly I kejjt awake past my usual hour of going to sleep, 
but eight o’clock came, and no bearer ; another horn passed — 
it was nine, and still no signs of the seiwant. Tet another 
hour I lay there, almost frantic with the mingled emotions of 
hunger, sleepiness, hope deferred, and impotent rage. At 
length at ten o’clock my dandy made his a2>pearance. He 
brought me my supper. At the sight of it all my anger van- 
ished. I seized the bowl with eagerness, and beheld — ^uot the 
rich gelatinous mass, upon the expectation of which my fancy 
had been gloating for twelve hours, but a pint of tepid water 
upon which floated some lumps of imdissolved arrow-root. 
This was too much for a sick man’s endurance. I knew the 
fellow would not have dared to treat me so if he had sni>posed 
that I was well enough to get out of bed and chastise him for 
his carelessness and inattention. I felt as if my life depended 
on that bowl of arrow-root, and having tasted one spoonful of 
the nauseous mkrture, and sjut it all back again into the bowl, 
my long jjent up exasjjeration -found vent, and I threw the 
whole thing at the fellow’s head. It did not hurt him much, 
but it dcx)rived him of caste. The food which I had tasted 
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in the party, as wc might without any trouble have shot 
a (leer almost every day, which would have been no bad 
thing in a country where chiclcen and goat’s flesh is the only 
meat procurable ; and even that not always to bo had. 

Before reaching Bosawnr, we came in sight of some hills, 
the view of which, although they were distant, was a groat 
relief after the monotonous dead-level of Northern India. In 
fact, we were now entering a hilly region, in which we ma 
be said to have continued all the way down to Bombay, fo 
although wo fi’equently marched for days together over broa 
and perfectly level plains, yet, even there, there was almo£ 
always a mountain or range of hills visible upon the horizon t 
remind us of what we had come through, and of what we ha 
still to pass. 

Wo arrived at Bosawnr d ak-bungalow at two in the aftei 
noon, and ordered hreaJefast^ to the great astonishment o: 
Khansahman, who had never heard of taking that meal in th 
afternoon. 

After breakfast, wo took a walk in the town of Bosawin 
which is small and dirty. The houses are almost all mer 
mud-huts, and the streets narrow, unpaved, and filthy. Hon 
ever, having nothing better to do, we wandered all over th 
place, and finally came upon a native distillery, a veiy rud 
establishment under a thatched shed. A crowd of native 
accompanied us in our walk, and we treated them to as mud 
liquor as they could drink. The liquor is a kind of whiske; 
made of wheat, and is only used by the poorer classes. The; 
drink it unmixed with water, and in incredible quantities 
The price is fabulously low. 

We got dinner about halfpast nine, and left at midnight fo 
Manpoor, distant four-aud-twenty miles. 

Our walk on the morning of the i8th was again interesting 
The country was billy, and perfectly barren. Numerou 
travellers passed us on_foot,.on camels, on h orseback, m- i 
bullock-carts. They all treated us -with the greatest respeci 
and saluted us with courteous salams. 

Just before amving at Manpoor, we crossed a broad sand; 
nuUah, or river’s bed. A little way off we saw a herd of sei 
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Wo ■were followed in onr walk by sixty or eighty boys and 
young men, and when wo loft the village, the iDooplo crowded 
along tbo ramparts to see us off; the great interest and cu- 
riosity which our appearance excited showing evidently that 
wo had come to a countiy where Europeans are seldom seen. 

Wo loft Manpoor about midnight for Bnranah, twenty-eight 
miles off, and next morning, January 19th, after an early 
breakfast on the road, of ham and eggs, biscuits and coffee, 
we made our way through a barren and roclcy tract of country 
to Buranah dak-bungalow — ^which we reached at half-past two 
in the afternoon. 

Just before arriving, we passed a zemindar, making a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of J uggurnath, on the eastern coast of 
India, south of Calcutta. He was travelling in a bailee, or 
bullock-cart, shaded with a canopy of scarlet cloth. His train 
was very numerous, and comprised several well-armed men, a 
large number of soiwants and camels, horses and bullocks. 
The zemindar was a fine-looking, fat old fellow, but being a 
Hindoo, did not think it worth while to salam to us. 

Arrived at the dak-bungalow, we did not get anything to 
eat till four in the afternoon, and by the time we had finished 
breakfast it was so late that we gave up our usual walk through 
the village, and went out with a gun instead, to get some 
breakfast for the next day. We succeeded in bagging some_ 
ducks, j)igeons, and a peacock. At ten in the evening, we 
dined, and about midnight left for a thiiiiy miles’ march to 
Jaipoor. 

At eight on the following morning, we took breakfast out- 
side a village, the whole public of which came out to look at 
as, and squatted around orar palkees in admiring circles. 
While the baeon and eggs were being eooked by our servant 
over a fire of sticks built on the road, we took our guns and 
shot a great many pigeons, which afterwards did us good 
service at Jaipoor, where wo could get scarcely anything to 
Bat. 

After breakfast we walked for about ten miles. The country 
5vas again jungul, but we occasionally- passed villages, around 
svhich the ground was cultivated, and seemed productive. The 
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l»y IV IdJi" fortilicd vvall, with tovvcw at inlciTals. The town 
is more tlian a jiiilo square, anil snrrouinltnl by lofty walls of 
n il sauilstniip, above which appear the marble walls of the 
palace, several ilomcs, ami a tall, square minar. Outside the 
walls arc lino groves which give shelter to caravans of travel- 
lei's, and on two sides the suburbs extend for some distance 
beyond the limits of the city proper. The situation of Jaipoor 
fir surpa'^sed in picturesquencss and beauty that of any other 
city which I saw in India. 

About live o'clock wo arrived at thq.dak-buugaIow,. which 
is about a mile from the town. In the evening we had a call 
from a young licutenaiiL in tlio IJombay army, stationed at 
.Tajpoor in command of a company of IJombay sepo ys, who 
formed the llcsidcnt’s guard. Tlic Resident bimself was ab- 
senl, but this gentleman promised td get us elephants for tho 
iie.xt day. 
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Elcphnnfs— Beantj- of the City— A Beantlfal Temple— The Zeoana and Palace— Its 
Booms— Xovel Stdrways— View from Boof— A Court- Bcvenno Department- Tho 
]English Besident sitting Cross-legged on tho Floor— Dewfin Khas— Sitringecs — 
Kative Fnrnitnre — Curtain-ladies — A I^rely Character — Palace Gardens — His 
Highness' Toys— “ Composite Architecture Native College — Marriage Nach— 
Observatory — Palace in Lake— Palaces of Dmmeer — Splendid View— Tiffin in tho Eo- 
ception Court— Bishop Heber’s Praises of tho Palace— Baidr of Jiupoor- History of 
Jaipoor. 

The fblloidng morning tvro fine elephants irith howdalis, 
scarlet jhools, or trappings, and several attendants and spear- 
men, took ns to view the sights of the place. On entering the 
gate we were surprised by tho breadth and splendour of the 
principal street, used as a bazar, and extending in a straight 
Ihie thi-ough the town trom gate to gate. It is crossed in the 
centre by another similar street, dividing the city in tJie opjio- 
site direction. At the point of junction is a broad square, 
having in the centi'e a marble tant One side of this square 
is occujjied by the Rajah’s palace, which, with its gardens and 
coiuis, occujjies one-sixth of the town. 

Jaipoor, having been all built by one man, presents a regu- 
larity and imiformity of design minsual in Indian cities. The 
houses are generally two stories high, but those on the two 
great streets have three and even four stories. The material 
is commonly white-washed pukka, the style of architecture 
quite Moosulman, and the houses are decorated in front with 
ornamental windows and stone balconies, which are often finely 
carved. Tho whole population of Jaipoor must be nearly a 
hundred thousand, almost exclusively Hindoos. 

Tile first object visited by us was a small but very rich tem- 
ple in a side street. It was entirely built of white and bemiti- 
fully polished marble, the interior being richly decorated w'ith 
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fill' ilnor, .'-inco (ho TJnjali has Mn(, Hko many of the other na- 
tive itriiii’i-s, become so-AiigHcizC(l .as to nso.chair3.^f 

'Hio l)i;w;in IClias ennsi'-fs of a marble platform raised five 
from tin* payomont, of the court. If, is covered with a 
roof (if jiolislual wliiio marble, supported by columns and 
archos of the same material. It is .about eighty feet squ.aro 
and op(.u on nil sides to (ho court, which is of considerable 
size, paved, and surrounded bj- tho byildings of the palace, 
wliii'h are five stories high .and of red .sandstone. On two 
sides uf (he court (he palace front h.as on every story bro.ad 
venmdahs, arched iii front, and lined with white marble. 

We Went through one of ihoso buildiiig-s, the rooms of 
which, like those of the other p.al,aco, were all sm.all but i-icbly 
(brconitcd. 'flic windows were formed by sm.all p.aucs of 
staiitcd glass, said to bo A'cnctian, inserted in slabs of marblo 
ojK-nwork. As in all native .apartments, tlioro w.as no furni- 
ture, but .several of tho rooms conLained sitiangcos, or quilts 
of scarlet cotton cloth wadded, which arc spread over the floor 


for (he guests to sit on when the rooms .aro used. These form 
tho whole furniture of a native sitting-room, there being no 
tallies or chairs. Tho bed-rooms contain only a low pullun, 
or bedstead, which is taken out during tho d.ay into a court. 


Tlicse i)cctfliaritics of native habits make the rooms in all the-, 
palaces look as desolate and deserted as the ab.andoncdp.alacek 
of Agra and Fullelipoor Scckrcc. ’ 


* Ciiinc.'-'o sit on chair?, hut natives of Indua never do, except when they 
iiavo accpiircd tiio ii.abit from Europc.an3. When they sit on tho ground, they 
Fqiiat in sucii .a w.ay tiiat tiio iegs aro doubled, tho soles of tho foot aro flat on 
llm ground, and tiio knees loucli tho chin. In fact they sit upon thoir heels. 
This po.silion is quite iinpos.?iblo to a wluto man, but is very favourite with tho 
Hiipplo Hindoo.?. TIio lower classes aro p.artioularly fond of perching in this 
way upon a wall, when they look exactly Jilco monkeys, Tho upper classes, 
or tho.so who sit on carpets, oflen cross thoir logs like Turks, but moro gonor- 
alJy kneel down, and sit upon tho ground with tho logs slightly spread and 
bent backwards. Tills position, also, is impossible for a white man. But 
pcrliaps tho most common position is to kncol down, and sit upon tho lower 
part of tho legs, tho insteps touching tho ground. .Tho only substitutes for 
chairs over used by tlio natives aro very low stools, which they sit upon in 
tiio modo .ahovo dcscribciL A fow Mahommodan princos had throne^ which 
wore always very high, and intended to bo used in tho samo way. 
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TIjo gardens were oxtcnsivo, laid oiifc in Italian style, and 
well cared for. TIio alloys were p-avod with marble, and bor- 
dered by rows of trees. In the middle of the pavement was a 
inarble canal, domi which a strcjim of water, recruited at in- 
terv.ils by fountains, ran, to irrig.ato the various beds and 
gra.y-plots. There were several marble fish-ponds, and jets 
d'ott, and gi-acefiil p.avilions, terrjices, and kiosks of white 
ma/ble were distributed through the grounds. 

Alaving now seen .all that wo wore .allowed to, and a great 
d^/al more th.an we could have seen had not the E.ajah been 
absent at. one of his country residences, we prep.ared to le.avo 
/;he palace. Before doing so, however, we stopped in a sort 
i/of lumber room on the ground floor. Here we found a collets 
lion of the most curious and dissimilar things that can be 
imagined. A model steam engine, an electric machine, a go- 
cart, saddles, old guns — in short, all the broken and used up 
toys of the Raj.ah. A native, seated by a table was repairing ' 
a French musical box, and upon the s.ame table lay half a ■ 
dozen v.aluablc watches of English and Genevan construction, : 
some of them enamelled, .and all of them, as the workman said, 
the property of the Su'car,* who had been pleased to break 
them. 

"We next went to sec a new palace which is building fijr the 
Rajah, next door to the old one. The new building is ofredr-, 
stone, .and will bo of great size, but was only completed as tar 
as the first story. It was designed by a pundit high in the 
Raj.ah’s service, who undertook t,o^gratLfy a desire of his master 
for a residence “ in the English style.” Accpr^ngly he read \ 
up some English works on architecture, and selected whatever ' 
he considered desirable. The full effect of the result of his- 
studies could not bo seen in the building itself on account of 
its incomplete state, but we were shown a plaster model, pre- 
senting the most extraordin.ary combination of the Grecian, 
Roman, and Gothic styles. When finished it wiU look as Mr. 
Russell, the “ Times'' ” correspondent says of the Martiniere 


• * Sircar— i. e. Sovereign. In Calcutta, the upper servanl^ who makes the 
purchases, is so called. 
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Jramming their poorans* in a monotonous voice’, scowled at 
us as we entered. We foimd there was nothing to see, and 
as this was the last sight of the palace, we went out of the 
gate and descended the hill by a steep carriage road paved 
with blocks of redstone. The road passes under two large 
archways belonging to two separate lines of fortification for 
the protection of the palace. 

At the bottom of the hill we found our elephants, and re- 
turned upon them to Jaipoor. The road varied slightly fi*om 
the one by which we had come, and passed through a grove, 
the trees of which were perfectly full of monkeys. There are 
plenty of these animals and peacocks in all the country about 
Jaipoor, hut in this place it really seemed as if there were not 
room for one more. 

On our return to Jaipoor we walked through the bazar to 
make a few purchases, preceded by the spearmen and other 
servants, and followed by our elephants and a large miscella- 
neous and admiring public. We noticed in the streets several 
tame leopards tied to bed-posts, to accustom them to the sight 
of men. They were not chained or muzzled, and played like 
cats •with their keepers. 

We returned to the dSk-hungalow late in the evening, and 
getting through dinner about midnight, started at one o’clock 
in the morning for Bugroo. 

A few particulars with regard to the history of Jaipoor may 
not be out of place here. The Rajahs of Jaipoor were once the 
wealthiest and most powerful of aU the inlers of Rajasthan, or 
Rajpootana. Their revenue was a cror of rupees, or a million 
of pounds sterling annually. Although nominally subjects of 
the court of Delhi, their position and power always enabled 
them to maintain a virtual independence. Their prosperity 

* Poorans . — word derived from the Hindee poorana, signifying old. It 
is applied to all the sacred ■writings of tho Hindoos ; but in a narro'wer sense 
is sometimes confined to tho later -writings. Although these last ■were •writ- 
ten between tho eightli and sLvteenth centuries of our era, and are a mass of 
as absurd, incredible and contradictory fables as ■were ever got together, yet 
they are now regarded by tho Brahmuns as of equal age and authenticity with 
tho Yedas, and are almost es:clusively studied. 
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CHAPTER XXViri. 

RAJPOOTANA — “TnE COUNTRY OP PRINCES." 


Bagroo — IVacock Bliooting— Thnicoor'a Uonse— Blinodoo— Sapcrstitlon about "Wells — 
Join Tcinplo— KIsliInglmr— TIsIt from Baboo— liiOab's Palnco— Excitement of the 
Public — A Dancing Eleplinnt— ICoad to Ajmecr— Scenery— Dress and Manners of 
linjpoots— A Providential Itcncontro — Fort of AJnicci^Sbrlno of the Saint — Buins 
of a ITIndoo Palace- Niifseorabad — Bombay Sepoys- Tlio Shop of a FIre-worsbIpper 
— Biinal- nindoo Cooking— Tlio Fortress— A Native Huntsman — Ddblah— Filial 
Grief- Bunaira- llcmarkablo Castle — Boad to Ummeerghur — Cheap Meat— The Day 
ofP.cst. 


On tlic morning of Jamiary 23d we arriyed atBngroo.dak- . .. 
bungalow. It is situated on a vast and barren plain with 
nothing in sight but a garden of large trees a quarter of a mile 
behind the bungalow. After breakfast we went out and shot 
a good many pigeons, as well as some peacocks which we 
found in the trees of the garden. The latter are easy to kiU, 
and looked like meteors as they came tumbling dewn to earth 
through the leaves and branches of the trees. 

In the afternoon wo took a walk through the "village, which 
is about half a mile behind-the garden. We found it a mere 
collection of mud huts, the inhabitants of which looked siif 
ficiently dirty and wretched. In the centre is the residence 
of the thakoor, surrounded by a moat and fortifications. The 
to"wn also is surrounded by a high and broad wall of earth. 
We learned that this thakoor has to pay a tribute of thi-ee 
lakhs (81 50,000), in return for which he has the absolute gov- 
ernment of a large tract, and rents to probably double that 
amount. 

The follo"wing day wo stoppe d at D ho odoo , twenty-three 

miles from Bugroo. This place was also on a plain, "with hills 
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niilos off. TIio town of Kisliinglmr is the c.'ipital of an inde- 
pendent native stale. It is situated on the banks of a small 
lake, .surrounded by rugged hills, and is fortified by high and 
strong stone walls. 

In the centre of the town there is a hill about two hundred 
feet high, on which the Raj.ah’s castle is built. It is surroimded 
by fortifications, and the space between the foot of the hill 
and the shore of the lake is l.iid ont as a garden. 

We entered Kisliinghur through a veiy large gate, and 
walking through the long bazar, passed out on the other side 
of the town, and found a g.ai‘den of pomegranate trees beyond 
tlie wall, where it is customary for European travellers to put 
up. In the garden was a stone pavilion where we took up our 
quarters. A baboo in the li-ijah’s service soon paid us a visit, 
lie said that his Highness sent his salam and wished to know 
if ho could servo us. We expressed a desire for some provi- 
sions, and wood for cooking, and also a wish to sec the Rajah, 
Tlicy afterward sent us what we had asked for, except meat, 
which was not procurable ; at the same time we were informed 
that his Highness lamented that ho would be unable to receive 
us on account of an indisposition (attributable no doubt to our 
not being in the Honourable Company’s service). The rajah, 
liowcvei’, sent us two of his elephants, upon which we visited 
the town and castle. The latter is quite extensive, and the 
defences are strong. Wo were not allowed to enter the pal- 
ace, which is situated within, so after a walk around the ram- 
parts, from which the view is very picturesque, we descended 
to the gardens near the lake. These were not weU cared for, 
and after a short walk we got tired of them and crossed in a 
boat to an island in the Hke, on which there were two small 
siunmer-houscs or pavr''./ijs of white marble, very pretty and 
graceful. 

We afterwards went through the principal streets of the 
town, which seemed well built, and contained several very 
fine stone houses. A crowd of at least a hundred. idlei’S and 
boy^foUowed us all through the town, yelling and shouting, 
as the street boys of Hew York would do if a Hindoo Rajah 
were to drive un Broadw-iv in a snlkv. 
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On our return to our quarters in tlie garden, 'vre irere in- 
formed that one of the elephants danced and -walked on his 
hind legs. Accordingly, vre gave ordei-s to have him perform, 
■which he did to our entii-e satisfiiction. The sight of the huge 
Least -walkiug to-ward us, -with his forelegs in the air, and his 
trunk rmsed perpendicularly, -was one of those things that are 
exactly on the boundary line bet-ween the sublime and the 
lidiculons. 

Soon after sunset it began raining very hard, so that it -was 
impossible to think of continuing our journey. We had our 
palkees and dhoolees set under the roof of the pavilion, and 
slept in them that night. 

Xext morning, Januaiy 26, the storm -was over, and Tve 
started at noon for Ajmeer — ^seventeen miles distant. We 
•walked three-quarters of the -way, and found it very pleasant, 
as there "was a delightful breeze blowing. 

The road, which was a mere wagon-track, led among wild 
and rocky hills, many of which were cro-wned -with forts and 
castles, now deserted. We saw many sheep, and some 
deer. 

The travellers whom we passed were few in number. They 
wore their beards shaven under the chin, and brushed back 
towards the ears in the Rajpoot &shion. Their dress was the 
dhotoe, or cotton cloth -wrapped ai-ound the waist and de- 
scending in loose folds to the knees. The upper part of the 
body was covered -with a short and tight-fitting jacket. All 
of them -were armed, and had quite a martial look. As they 
passed us, they did not deign to salute, but looked us full in 
the lace "with an insolent stare, which would have been alone 
suflicient to show us we were no longer in Hindoostan. 

The women -wore the old Hindoo dress, the dhotce below 
the waist, and the saree, or vail, covering the upper part of 
the body, and falling over the head.* 

* In Hindoostan many of tho women -wear thick petticoats. The Idoosul- 
luane-j v.-o-mon v.-car light trowsere, irith or irithout a petticoat. As regards 
ia..a’ri dfL'-'j, the paijjara.a, or trowsei^ introduced by tho ^oosulmans, is 
by all of that rehjpon, and sometimes also by Hindoos. All over India 
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We nrrivcil Ajincornbout eight o'clock in the evening, 
nr.il wore :vt. :i lo-'; wlioro to put nji, n,s there was no dak- 
hnmjalow. KorUnialoIy, wo met tlic inagistrafe in a shi- 
gram,’* drawn hy a pair of hiillocks. Ke was kind enough 
to rondnet ns to an oinpfy hnngalow, in tlio nsc of which, 
lie .'•nitl, we should not he disturhed. Had we not met the 
ujaghtrate, I do not know how we could have managed, ex- 
cept, hy sleeping in ottr palkccs on the road, and giving np 
dinner. 

'flio town of Ajmecr, as well as Xnsscerahad, fourteen 
miles olT, whore there is a station of troops, hclong to the 
Knglidi, and are the fir.<t places in the Company’s Rajf 
that, wo had heen in since leaving Futtehpoor Seckree. 

*riio hnngalow that we occupied had no fnrnilnre, so wo 
had onr palkccs and dhoolccs hronght into the largo ccntnal 
apartment, to ho n«cd as hods. Fortunately, wo found a table 
and some ch.-iirs in the dining-room, and late at night our .ser- 
vant managed to get us some dinner. 

Xo.xt morning wo walked into town, .a mile and a half. It 
is situated on the gentle slope of a hill which rises behind the 
town, stce[)ly, to a great height, and is cromicd hy a largo 
and very strong fort, now deserted, .ns are all the hill-forts in 
the Uritish torritoric.s. 

The native jirincos .always fortified their towns and palace.?, 
and many of them, for greater security, huilt their c.astles on 
almost inaeccs^ihlo crag.s. This w.as necessary, not only for 
protection ngainst external enemies, hut also .against their 
own vassals and subject.?. This policy, however, was never 
jiur-sued hy the I'-nglish. Even in places where there wore 
forts of great strength, the Engli.sh troops were stationed ont- 
pide the towns in cantonment.?, which were not defended hy 

lliii'ior.n mid ^^oo:■uIInan.s nro dl.itinpfnl'ihcd by the way in which the doublo- 
Ijrc.astcil jacket, or chiipkun, w nuslonoil. Tho Aroo.sulmans inv.ariably tie it 
on tlio left Fide, tlio llimloo.", and nil other Fccb*, on tho right. 

* Shujrnm. A two-wheeled, covered c.art, much used by Buroiic.nn Iravol- 
Icra .in tho Bombay PrC-sidency. 

' t '-f 'Raj, i. a., jurkdiclion. It Li tho word from which Rajali, Rajpoot, Ac., oro 
formed. 
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evoii a ivall of earth. The old native strongholds were suf- 
IvTCtl to go to ruin, witli the exception of the fort of Delhi, 
which was kept tip by the titular Emperor from his allowance; 
mill that at Agra, which was preserved and kept in repair, 
]irincipally as an arsenal, and also as an interesting arohi- 
icclunil monument. The forts of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
M.-ulras, wliich trero constructed by the English, stand on a 
ditVerent footing, as they were intended principally for defence 
against foreign nations. 

The calm confidence of the English, in thus neglecting all 
means of defence, produced a most powerful impression on 
the natives, contrasting, as it did, with the conscious inse- 
curity of former rulers, who immured themselves in their 
cattles, surrounded themselves tvith foreign troops, when they 
Could iie obtained, aud lived, as it were, tvith the sword always 
drawn.’*'- 

Ajineer is a considcrahlc and wclbhuilt town, bnt possesses 
few objects of interest. “We went into a large and fine house, 
belonging to a banker, in tho court-yard of winch wo found 
a number of lirabmun cooks preparing the dinner. There 
uere many other large residence.-;,, all, like the first, built 
of f-louf, several stories high, aud with fiat roofs, like tho 
hou-e.-, of ileuares. "We admired much the oriel windows, 
Vihleh We here .‘•.aw for the first tunc. They wore made of 
clab-jiaiely-carved brown stone, aud, in place of sashes, bad 
.‘hhi of line marble open-work. 

I’fcHiig tired ami liot, we now hired a bailee, or bullock- 
cariiage, and went to .see the tomb of a Jloosulmau saint, 
V. l.Ich i-. an object of great veneration, and tho resort of jul- 
griuu. from all jiaris of India, It was to tire tomb of this saint 
tla.t the I'hii]>eror Akbur made a pilgrimage, when in despair 
oa account ol llie premature death of all Ids children, and hero 
lie.- .'•aint ai>pcared to him in a di’cam, and directed him to 
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San Siiloom, at Scclircp, 1»y wh^'o inf croc:; ho ohtniriod an 
hoir to his crown. 

Tliey would not let ns no withijj fho oJclo.oiro without re- 
moving our .‘jIiocs, so we gave up the aUeinjit, as what wo 
could see through the gate did not look very interesting. 

On leaving the shrine of the saint wo visited ihn remains of 
an old Hindoo palace, a, little w.ay up Iho hill. The ruin-, 
were extensive, hut the only jiart that rcniaiticd at all perfect 
was a loHy hall with a brown stone roof, supported on nume- 
rous columns of the same m.aterial. The columns were slim iti 
proportion to their height, and each diftbred from every other 
in shape; one would he stpiaro, one round, another l>e.vagojjal, 
another lluted, and so on for all the others, but all were most 
elaborately carved, as were also tbc deep iwucls of the ceiling, 
each of which had a diflerent design. This hall was used as a 
mosque by the Moosulmans, who built a marble kibla in the 
west wall, and a series of lolly brown stone arches in front of 
the htnlding. The arches are as largo as those near the 
Kootub at Delhi, and at least as remarkable, there being the 
same beatUifiilly sharp-cut inscriptions from the ICori'm in 
front. The mosque, however, yiko the more ancient building 
upon wbicli it was constructed, lias long since llillcn into dis- 
use and ruin. 

On the whole, our expectations of Ajmccr were disaii- 
polnted ; since we expected to find it a very interesting place, 
as it was once the capital of all the Iv.ajpoot states. 

Nusscerabad is only fourteen miles from Ajmeor, and wo 
arrived there at sun-rise on the z8th of .Tanuaiy. The native 
toAvn is hot large, and the pl.nco derives its whole importance 
from its being a largo station of the Company’s troops, whoso 
presence preserves order in all Kajpootana. When wo were 
in Nusseerabad the soldiers all belonged to the Bombay array > 
— “ Ducks,” as they used to bo called in Bengal. The Bombay i 
sepoys are not nearly so soldierly in appearance as wore the , 
soldiera of the Bengal army. The latter were the pick of tlio ' 
Rajpoot race, the former were of all nations and castes. They 
Were much inferior in size to the Bengal troops, and had a 
way of wearing their uniform when off duty, which a Bengal 
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In llu* adernoon wo walked thronoh tho villa'ji’, whicli ha.^ 
Ji< :ivy mud wall-?; and cliinhcd nj» tlu* hill to tin* oasllo, whicli 
i'< a nia‘--.ivo j-trnctnrc on tins very .snnnnit. I'roin tho foot of 
it ■? wall'? tho rocky hill-'-idis descend almo.st jicrpondicnlaily 
fur a hundred fcot, and tho only aitjtroach is hy a narrow 
et airway cut in tho litono. After loilini; ui* tho ascent, wo 
W(.*ro disaitiiointed hy lindin.!' tho door closed, e'o wo desconded 
and returned to tho Inmoalow, whcrii wo found a shikarreo, or 
huntsman, who informed ns that havin'^ heard of our illustri- 
ous name.s, ho had coino to oiler us his sahiin, and to lay at 
our feet an antclopo ivhieh ho had shot. Wo accispted both, 
and gave him a rujioe, with which he was well satislied. 

Tho natives of India aro remarkably good shots, hut their 
guns aro of tho rudest (le.scriptlon. Tho barrel is very long, 
and tho slock straight, Tho charge is ignited by a "match, 
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llio road was so badly luarkcd, that wo several times lost our 
way. Wo, however, found some cultivation around the one 
or two vill.agcs which we passed, and saw a field of po[)pios, 
which showed that we were approaching Jlalwa, the great 
opium country of Western India. The poppies were in llowcr, 
and looked very beautiful, especially to me, who had not seen 
any other flowers in India, except those used in the worship 
of idols. 

We did not .arrive at Ummccvghnr till after eight o’clock, 
and got dinner .at midnight. The next d.ay we had to rest, .as 
our bearers were quite used up by the twenty hours’ march of 
the d.ay before. Wo therefore spent the 1st of Februaiy at 
Ummeorghnr, .and treated our men to some goats, which cost 
us eight .anas, (24 cents,) apiece, and were, I sniipose, bought 
by the men for ono-h.alf or two-thirds of that money. 

During the day, we walked out to tho borders of a lake, 
just outside tho town. Its bJinks wore shaded by p.ar.a]lei 
linos of bcsmtiful trees, in the shade of which wo took our se.at, 
and watched tho women washing clothes, and tho Br.ahmuns 
worshipping a shapeless stone, which they painted red, and 
decorated with silver orn.aments. They could not venture to 
do tho latter further north, as some sacrilegious Moosulman 
would be sure to wallc off with tho idol’s jewelry. 

Towards evening, we walked into the town. It is of mode- 
rate size, walled, and built at the foot of a hill, on the summit 
of which is a ruined stone castle. Tho only objects of interest 
in the town were three very regular and handsome Hindoo 
temples, built in a row. 
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crMn*' iij* r.!i<l • ii<1 Oint Owy 

<Iiti > iiotis t<* 'ss 5>» •< •• rill jln’ <'! • <•}' 

«'t, mill "ilKit till' i.:iinil;ir ri-;.;r<tt<il !in‘,sir; iin i ;* jiJi.-.fit i {•» 
ti’Ti r n-i. 


Till’ I'liitri •; is 'itnnti il mi {In* Ji-vi-l •.iimini! i-f .‘i lilll, li i*!': 
iiilnml till' l<i'.\n. mi«l iMiniisii;: fur '•.•nii' il! .'.n’u-i* i.:i i ni'h 
li'li' Ilf it, 'rii'* lilll' <“'f jitrl illicit isiju l•%tl nils fur ti ii *>r '•.ri Ivo 
jiiiii s iiri’iiiiii] till* <.‘il;;<* <>f the hill, th<' liili’S (if ‘.viiii'Ii :iri* 
iinlunilly j ii;cij-i*n!t <<r li.-ivo lt< « ii iirtilii iriiJy nvir] cl, m flint, 
it. ]'r» mt'i ('ll nil i-iili n :i j" rpnivliiMilnr nf ri'r'c, frniii 
t‘iy:lity to :i huii'lrcil :vn<l fifty ft-i t. in hi ijtht. I.tiwcr dd'.vn, 
ti!** liiliciili' .’•I'li'i.i iiion; ^r.Kltinlly to tin; piiiin mi wlticli tliij 
town i-s Ii’.iiil. 


'I'lii* (inly njijinini'li i s liy u rond, In'iiinniir,; in tliii tnwn, :nid 
ivirid!ii;r .-ilmr' tin* ; idi.* ((f flic liil). It i-s l>ro;id mimi'^h fur :t 
Well jmved, witli a .•■t<tn<! wall mt tin* ont‘-i(lc, and fiv« 
iiiii' ifatuway-s, luiw in rniu’«, Imt anciently capable of defence. 

The sunnnil of the hill is nearly level, and comprises within 
(he forlilicatioiis a space of six or seven sipiare miles, ftill of 
palaces, (omplos, tanks, mimirs, ami llie remains of many 
dwellingdioiises. 'fho latter were (inilc vninou.s, hut many of 
the other hiiildings were in good iireservalion, and .some of 
the temples still in use. 

We iirst went down into a deep tank, cut in the solid rock. 
The tank is .supplied hy a fine spring, whieh gushes out of a 
inarhlo temple riehly carved. On iho other .side i.s a largo 
])avilion of brown stone, avith stops de.sccnding into the w.ator. 
Tho place avas dcllgbtfnlly cool and shady, tho trcc.s avhich 
grew on the bank above, loaned over the pool, and kept aav,ay 
tho scorching beams of tho sun ; .and their boughs Inmg doavn 
almost to tho avatcr’s surface. Wo found it so pleasant a 
resting-place, after our hot and tiresome avalk, that avo could 
not persuade ourselvo.s to quit it, and sat for a good hour on 
tho steps of tho paaalion, avilli our feet in tho cool water of 
the tank. Our guido occupied tho time by tolling us of a 
great and poaverful princess, tlio Chand Beebeo, or Moon 


* Tho kamdar’flsnlmn, j.c., tho compliments of tho mayor. 
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tril <11* 'vlnoJi, t?i<’ fliriin’, r-* <-v< ry*.r}!< r<' n 

ut. «iv< r ‘A-liich ri-t •« thi* jiyjnmiil.il -j ir'' v.liji'h i'i :i 
nnivi r-n) rJj.irartfH’.tii'. 'riiis Is !h<' lyj <' .*}' :»U jmi;nh.; « in 
till* v!»ly v:n jnlioiis liiMii;: in tin* il< Irn!; ninl «li i'finitl< ii'«. 
Tlio t<< tho 'liriin* »•* 1*y nj.-oi tin* rfinf* <'f 

whioh nro !>nj.j><irtnl l>y column-, atnl onrli of v.lijrh r; < 'i n 
fc'.v 't* j'S liiyln r tlinn tin* l:v-t. Tin* nhol** i i ‘ ilniitftl •.vitliin 


:v rnlirl. 

Tin- rolonnn<l< or imrlu'rtcs, ami, tho fonrt, ar<* Imili non- 
(■'•■^mtial fi atnrc'S, :unl not oUcii uni. Tn a fnw in;.t:ijjrf ■; tin* 
ri>of'i of tin.* jmitioor:? an; MtjijKtrtn*! liy cloulil** or ovni trijdo 
ri*\v.*» <tf roluinn:, atnl in om* or two ca'-c-; tin* courts wliicit 
encli'sc tin* tonnil*! nm very Iriroo, in one in.-itanci* as imirh a.s 
four miles ^tjnaro ; Imt liowovor c-vtonsivt* .<iicli :u‘c<'-sory fea- 
tures may liv*, tin* ^llrin^? is alway.s very fJinall, ma.->ivoly Imilt, 
ainl liolitcil only liy a low <lonr. 

This tcmitlo li:nl two ojmn porticoes, .ainl was built in the 
inid^t of a court, porhap.s a lnnnlrc«l ami fifty feel eiinaro. The 
material of every jiart was pure wlutc* marble, ulaboraloly 
h'cnlpttiroil. 'riio goiblcss wor.<hippo<l was Allowance, repro- 
Hontisl by a biilcons black figure, with her hands full of wea- 
pons ami instruments of torture, her mouth smeared with 
Idood, ami her neck circled by a chaplet of skulls. Tlicro 
weru three or four Ilrahmuns in the temple, who clamoured 
for biicksce.s, and wJicn wo refused it bccanio very insolent. 
After wc loll the temple they brought water :uul w.ashcd tho 
whole place, to free it from the defilement whieli it had con- 
tracted from our presence. Tho trouble wbich wo had caused 
them did not cause us tho slightest compunction ; on tho con- 
trary, wo were pleased by finding that wc had been the inc.an3 
of interrupting their liabitual laziness. One of our native 
guides considered it a most excellent joke ; but tho other 
looked upon it in a serious light, and scoinod to bo afraid of tho 
revenge of tho Bmlimuns, though whether their anger would 
.ailect his spiritual or temporal prosperity wo could not quite 
understand. 

A little beyond this temple wJis tho largest tank, upon tho 
banks of which was a considerable palace of bro^vn stone, and 

15 * 
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1 200, altliowgh it proTjably -was begun earlier. The Ilincloo 
remains are very fen*, and a very small proportion of them 
are at all remarkable for size or grandeur. The most ancient 
of them are undoubtedly the cave temples, but even these arc 
now proved to bo not more than a thousand years old, and 
many persons attribute to them a much later date. Of the 
other remains, but two or three temples are as old as the 
thirteenth century, and most of them would bo modern when 
compared with the ago of European cathedrals. 

As wo were leaving the top of the hill wo wont into a court- 
yard containing two small temples. Hero we found about two 
hundred people from a neighbouring village, who had come to 
celebrate poojah for three days at this shrine — a sort of re- 
Ugious pic-nic. The people in this part of the country are a 
much more open, manly race, than those in Northern India. 
They at once asked us to have something to eat, and seemed 
much pleased when we consented. They brought us some 
bread, muraba, or sweetmeats, and dhal, which is a land of 
pulse, eaten as a stew. The latter they soiwed to ns on broad 
green leaves, plaited into a kind of bowl. The bread was 
coarse, but well baked, and the dhal we foitnd quite savory, 
especially as we were very hungry. It was a great satifactioh 
to know that the food was certainly clean, as the religion of 
the Hindoos obliges them to observe the most scrupulous clean- 
liness in cooking. 

The sweetmeats which I have described above are an article 
of food of which the natives are immoderately fond ; and many 
of those who can afford it, eat scaixely anything else. They 
are made of the ordinary soft brown sugar,* and have its 
characteristic taste. 

After thanking our entertainers, and rewarding them with 
a present, we returned to the d&k-bungalow, took dinner, and 
at ten in the evening started for Neemuch, thirty-eight milpa off. 

* Sugar ia commonly used by the natives in its raw state. They call it 
suTckur, a Sanscrit word from which all European names of sugar aro. evi- 
dently derived. The only process of refining practised is by crystallization ; 
the result of which is called the same word as candy. When pre- 

pared for use by pulverization the khand is called misree. 
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w» jv pntrlu >! of nni^o nii'l j'opniri, Al^mt linlf a niiln froju 
Nfoimioh w<> wtTo ovi*rtn!;«n jjy a vitv violi'iit. rain .‘•torm, 
wliirh oltH'iv’il »is to talco ph*ltt:r nmliT a lianyan trrc. 'KIjo 
( li'lay whii'h (lii-t ninl llie li tit'tJi of tiu* lunrcli pro- 

vrnloil Hs from pet tin:' to Noomurh Injforo cvrnin'r. On 
arrivin'.:, wo foninl that llioro vv.t; no tl'»k-1)nnt:alow, •.'<> wo 
liirctl a bnnoalow from a l‘ar.eco mcrclianl, ainl n stcfl tlioro 
tlu; noNt. *lay. 

Xi'cnntoh is a station of tho Compatjy's troop*, and looks 
I'.vaclly like all iho .•Jlations that wo had .-iccn in the north of 
India. 

'I'ho native town is a .small jdacc, and hclontfs to Sindia, 
tho Ifoiumrahle Company ownin'* only the ground actually 
within tho limits of the eantonments. 

'l'h« hniv^alow which wc occupied wu-s in the ttext cotn- 
potmd to the mes-s-honse of one of the regiment.*, ^^''c took 
advantage of thi.s to procure a good dinner from tho mc,*.s* 
khansahman, a Homhay Pansoe. lie got us np a splendid meal, 
the host j>art of which w;ls tho Kiigltsh bread, which w.as tho 
first (except what wc had at Xn.ssocrabad) that wc had,ta.stcd 
since leavittg Agra. 'SVe had been compelled to subssist on 
chupattces, a sort of pan-c.akc, made of Hour (att.i) and water, 
much H.sed by natives .a.s a substitute for bread. During the 
day one of the olllccrs of tho place called, .and w.a.s kind 
enough to ciupnrc whether ho could bo of use, and to ofibr 
his services and those of tho rc.st of tho mc.ss. 

We left Neomuch on tho evening of Fcbru.ary 4th, and 
found our.sclvc.s tho nc.xt morning in a bc.autiful and highly 
cidtivatcd country. After a short w.alk, avo c.amo to a mag. 
nilicent banyan tree, avhich covered nearly tavo acres of 
ground. Thi.s ava.s tho finest tree I saav, though there nro 
many of them in that part of the countiy, and tho haoiccs 
arc often placed under their shade. These aro very largo and 
deep avells, tho avatcr in avhich is .approached by a flight of 
steps. Tho avatcr is used both for drinking, cooking, and irri. 
gation. When needed for the former piu’poscs, each person 
must descend tho stops and draav it in his oani Iota. Tim 
water for irrigation, however, is drawn up in a very largo 
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{.'ifllit oVlock oji tlio inonjiii" of lM»l»ni.iry rtth. Wo. put up 5ii 
an vtnjity litni'jalow, in a q.-inli-ii onlsitlf; of tin* town. It bc- 
Jonj^fil to tlio Xawab, an<l was a. rickety affair, appropriate*! to 
the tc'jnporary accoinino<latioii of Knnipeans. Tin* <lay was 
too itot to allow ns to tliink of walkinic to tlio town, wliich 
was <listant niorS than a mile, but one of onr number sent for 
bearers, and went thither in his pallcce. f)ii his return he re- 
ported it as not worth Hoeing. 

About eight in the evening wo loft .Towra, stopping, ns wo 
passed through the town, to have a moonlight view of the 
Xawab's Palace, or rather of his " Knglish I’alace,” fiir the 
natives told us that ho had eight in all, and kojit one of his 
eight wives in each. The “ English Palace,” which we saw, is 
an exact copy of an English country residence of the last cen- 
tury. 

The night's inarch was to Kliachrfid, twenty-throe miles. 
'SV^c awoke on Saturday morning jjist outside the town, and 
having passed through it, took up our cpiartors in a large top 
of fine mango trees, where wo wore much amused during the 
day by the boys from the towni, who got up wrestling matches 
for our entertainment. 

Towards evening wo walked into toum, avluch had quite a 
diflercnt appearance from any that we had bcou before, the 
architecture being that which distinguishes the south-western 
part of India. The houses were generally three stories high, 
and built witli wooden frames, painted black, and filled in be- 
tween the frame-work with white-washed puldca. The houses 
inthcbaziir were built over the side-walk, and supported upon 
arches, forming .arcades, similar to those in London and Paias, 
As we were walking through tho streets about dusk, wo mot 
the Soobah, or Governor of this district, which forms part of 
Sindia’s dominions. Tho Soobah was mounted on a splendidly 
caparisoned horse, and surroimded by a largo retinue of cav- 


* Maliommednn princes nro called Nawfibs, tlio fominino of which is BiS- 
goom. Rajah is n Ilindoo title, tho fominino being Ranco. Tho tillo ITawAb 
was corrupted by tho English into Naioh, which is really tho Eronch spoiling 
of tho Oordoo word. 
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elderly relation of Sindia, \vlio governed this part of his do- 
minions, we obtained an’ elephant to view the city. Only one 
elephant was furnished us, the excuse being that all the others 
were at Gwalior, Sindia’s capital. We afterwards found tliis 
to be a lie. The elephants were a great acquisition, as a walk 
of a mile to the town in the sun would have been rather a 
severe task. 

On the way to the town wo passed a considerable sheet of 
water, upon the banks of which were several stone pavilions. 
The walls of the Oqjen are of redstone — about forty feet high; 
The piincipal streets are broad, but rather winding. The 
houses upon them are lai’ge, several stories high, and built 
with frames of black wood like those of Khachr6d. We were 
shown the outside of two palaces, belonging to a female rela- 
tive of Sindia, who was allowed by him to appropriate the 
revenues of this part of his territory. They were both large 
pukka buildings stuccoed on the exterior. The only sight 
which we visited was a large and fine white marble temple, 
dedicated to Kunaia. The door of the shrine was decorated 
with richly-worked silver plates, worth, we were told, some 
thousands of pounds. Within the portico of the temple was 
a car, all overlaid with silver plates. This, we were infoimed, 
was the carriage of the “Moort Bahadur,” (his Higbnpsg^ 
the Idol,) in which he took the air, on great festivals. 

We afterward rode on the elephant through the principal 
streets and bazars, and then returned to the dak-bungalow. 
This was all I saw of the city, but one of our party, who 
became disgusted with riding four on an elephant, got a horse 
from the bTana Sahib, and visited a fine palace and gardens 
upon the banks of a lake some miles from the town. 

During the afternoon we were much amused by a native 
puppet-show, representing a Durbar, or state-reception at the 

position, to prevent their real names hecoming known to sorcerers, or evil 
disposed persons, who might use them in charms, "Ohand Beebee," already 
spoken of, is an instance of this kind. These titles are not confined to the 
natives, hut are often given to Europeans— for instance, Mr. Skinner at Delhi, 
was always called by the natives, “Sekundur Sahib,” or, "the Lord Alexan- 
der”— -Alexander being his first name. 
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never innilc a prclcnco of protecting the lives an<l projicrty of 
llicir subjects — live whole a«hninislr;\tion consisting of rcvcnuc- 
ofliccrs, whoso (hity Avas to squeeze out of the inhabitants 
every farthing that conld be obtained. 

Robbing, is, in India, a regular profession. It is also here- 
ditary. A man is born a robber, just .ns he is born a Rrahmnn. 
It is a caste recognised by the constitution of Indian society, 
and having its place in the religious system and its tutelary 
deities in the Ilindoo Pantheon. All robbera take tlio field in 
the month of Novcnibcr, Avhether they arc sovereigns of great 
states, or leaders of little bands from an obscure village. They 
all invoke the protection of Heaven, and take the auspices in the 
same Avay — asking and expecting the protection of the Deity, 
Avith as much confidence as those Avho are cng.aged in any 
other occupation. Nor is the robber regarded as less rcspcc- 
l.ablc than the soldier by the circle in Avliich he lives, provided 
ho spends his income as liberally, and discharges his social du- 
ties .as Avcll, and this ho generally does to secure the good-Avill 
of his neighbours, Avhatovcr m.ay bo his dciwcdations upon other 
and distant communities. In any other part of the Avorld 
such a state of things would bo impossible ; but in India, 
under the Aveak and disorganized native goveiaiments, tho 
system had spread to an incredible extent. There Avas scarcely 
a village that Avas not yearly subject to an incursion of one of 
the bands of plunderers. If they Averc Aveak, they prevented 
the interference of tho authorities by dividing Avith them the 
spoils ; if they Avero strong they overrode the governments 
and became territorial conquerors. 

Of the latter class Avcrc the Maharatta princes. Every year' 
they set out with their armies to rob and plunder the territo- 
ries of their neighbours. Every year saw their territories 
broader than tho last, until, in 1760, their frontier on the north 
extended to the Indus and Himalayas, and on the south nearly 
to tho extremity of tho Indian Peninsula. They had a large 
and well-trained army, officered to a great extent by Euro- 
peans. 'Wheh the English conquest began, this vast extent of 
country was groaning beneath their intolerable yoke. The 
Emperor of Delbji was a prisoner in their hands, -with an allow- 
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aiiov.- s-0 ]>ciun'ious that he and his £imily were in want of the 
;ilj,'.)lutL' iiuc'c>sai'ies of life. The wretched inhabitants of these 
ti-U!ilriv.s were subjected to organized and nusixaring extor- 
tion, cuiiniured with which the exactions of their Moosulinan 
rulers Were just and liberal. The govcruiucnt cannot be said 
to have been ojijiressivc, for there was really no government 
at all eseejit the revenue administration. No pretence of ad- 
ministering justice was made. The country was left in a state 
c-f the m<i-,t complete anarchy, and, beside all the disorders 
that naturally attend such a condition, the feuds of small 
jiiinei', and the unrestrained excesses of lawless classes, they 
V, ei e xiihjci tcd to periodic.al invasions of another robber nation, 
the 1'iiniarivi‘s, who only ditlercd from the Mahavattas in being 
tAeii mure ruthless and unsparing; since, as they did not aim 


at leriitorial actiuisition, it was not worth their while to leave 
a not egg,” and, accordingly, they carried oil' whatcv'crthey 
could, ami destroyed and burnt up what was not poxtablo. 

These hordes of robbers were overcome by the English, and 
confined witliin the limits of their early possessions in Central 
India. Here for many years they chafed in impatient restric- 
tion, losing no opportunity for a quarrel which promised to 
unite them all in au cifort to sluikc oil' the paramount inilncncc 
of the Kngli,-h, Tlioy felt .and still feel that they could easily 
evtcml their depredations if that power Avas AvithdraAvn ; and 
llii.-y know no other road to wealth and glory but such suc- 
ev.-.-fuI depredations. Their ancestors rose by them, their 
t-taico \vere formed by them, and their armies were main- 
tained by them. They look back upon them for all that seems 
l.yUDurable in the LLitorv of their families. Their bards sing 
«‘f them in all their uiarri.age and funeral processions; and, as 
tl.eir imaglualions kindle at the recollection, they detest the 
arm thai i.-, extended to defend the wealth and industry of 
- irr.mmling territories from their grasp. As the industrious 
e-. ae.juiro and disjilay tlieir wealth in the territories 


during a I 
and settled 


ong and under the juoteclion of a 

govenunent, these native chiefs, with their 



o.'di riy mmie-, feel precisely as au English country 
-;:mn v.uull leel v.iih a pack of fox hounds in a country 
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'••Anriijiivi ‘.vith r'i\< if l5<,' '.vt r«! lis*': j-rix <>1 li'itit* 

in^: tin ni. 


In (*<t!<-n‘ l Sli i innn ] ;iM a \i-it to t*v.nli»>r. If** foiiinl 
tlu- joa<I :v jn<.ri> fodi ntinnjinivc'I anil nnailoirti-ii ; anil. 
oMoi jit, till* j’ntli, ami a ‘■mall j*«lii’i’, '•talinn, tlioro ‘.vna ali'i** 
hjlirlv no !-i”n t<> imlicati! l1i«* ‘loniinioji nr ov^-n thn pro-i-m'i; 
of man. Ami Vi t it 'vaa tlm liiuhroml ln-f-vroii tivo capital--, 
rcarccly :i lnimlrc<l inili.M .apart, nno f>c»:iipii'il l>y <>m* of tJi*' 
nm-t :mcii‘nt, ami tlm nllicr liy one of tlm ino-l ]H>wt*rfn! na- 
tive ‘•nviTi'ivxna of India. The cultivation waa every tvlioru 
wretcln d. .'''carccly .a tree was to he seen, as all were swept 
away to he made into "un-carriages — a proccedin" which 
shnwi-d a moul philosojihical di-ir«‘"ard of the comforts of the 
li\in", the ropo-e of the dead (wli«» jdanted them with a view 
to a comfortahlo herth in the next world), .and the will of fho 
gods to whom they wore dedicated. There w.a.s nothing left 
upon the lattd of animal or vogetahlo life to animate or enrich 
it. 'I'lio ctiltivation was of the .sort that look.s to one crop for 
its entire retttni. There were no manufactures, no tnulc or 
commerce, save the transport of the rude produce of the land 
upon the h.ack.s of bullocks, for want of even a carl-road. Xo 
one lived in the villages hut those avhosc labour wa.s ah.solutcly 
nccc.ssary to the rudest tillage. 

The colonel met twelve men avounded and hicoding. Tltoy 
told him that they had just been robbed out.sidc the town near 
avhieb they were. They bad at once applied to the nntivu 
governor. Ilis answer avas cb.ar.aclorLstic. “ Look after yonr 
own airair.s,” said bo. “ Am I hero to take c.aro of merebant.s 
ajid tr.aa'cller.s, or to collect tbo roa’cnnc.s of the Prince?” 
Upon tins the colonel remarks, "Xeithcr be, nor the prince 
bim.sclf, nor any other publio officer, ever dreamed that it avaa 
their duty to protect the life, property, or character of trjivcl- 
lors, or indeed of any other human beings, save the incmbcr.s 
of their oavn families. In this pithy ansaa'cr avas described tbo 
nature and character of the goa'crnment. All the rovomics of 
Sindia’.s immense dominions .are spent entirely in tbo main- 
tenance of the court and camp of the iwinco ; and every officer 
considers bis duties to bo limited to the collection of the rov- 
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cmie. Protected from all external enemies by our forces, 
w hicli .'■urroiiiul him on every side, liis whole army is left to 
hiui i\>v j.uq.o.-es of iiarade and display ; and having, accor- 
ding to liH notions, no usolbrlhem elsewhere, he concentrates 
thini around ids capital, where he lives among them in the. 
pi ipctual tlri-ad of mutiny and assassination.* He has no- 
where any police, or any establishment for the protection of 
liie life and property of his subjects. As a citizen of the world 
I couhl not lielp tldukiug that it would he an immense bless- 
ing to a large jjortiou of our spcdcs if an earthquake were to 
s\rallow ui> this court of Gwalior and the army that surroimds 
it. Xothiiig worso could possibly succeed; and something 
better udght. 

The mi.srule of such states, situated in the midst of our 
•loiniidous, is not without its use. There is, as Gibbon oh- 
h jr\ cs, ‘ a strong ])roponsity in human nature to deprecate the 
advantages, and magnify the evil of present times and if the 
people had not before their eyes such specimens of native rule 
to contrast tvith ours, they would think more highly than they 
do of their past Slahommedaa and Hindoo sovereigns, and ho 
much If.'.t disjioscd than they arc fairly to estimate the advau- 
tagen of being under our government. The native goveru- 
lui iits of the jircsont day arc fair specimens of what they have 
iilv...\s been — grinding military de.spotisms ; and their whole 
hi'.iury is that of ‘ Saul who killed his thousands, and David 
hi;. tciiT of thousands,’ as if rulers were made only to slay, and 
th'; ruled to be slain. In politics, as iu landsc.ai)0, ‘ ’Tis distance 
!■ u !i cjichautmout to the view,’ and the past might ho all 
tic roue iu the imagination of the j)Coplc, wore it not 
ri].r-)duced iu these ill-governed states, where the ‘ lucky acci- 
d .ai’ i.f :i good governor is not to ho expected in a century, 

I \< htre the Secret of the resi>onsibiIity of miuisters to the 
- hai not yet been discovered.” 
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dc'cription was witlen the administration of 
h.'.i soinewliat improved under the inllueuco of 
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tl.o ll-.J'Ji of Gv/allo." x.t Si dcjCTilif I lu'rij 
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tho. Uf’ j'lonl'S ; lull in mnny f)ri{ s ri nftin''; iIh- |.ir!;in> 

i' trill! I'Vi’it to till* j*ri"'i;iit, «lny. \V!t«-r*‘vi-r ih'-r"' lias I'f'iti 
iniprovi'inoiit it lin'j In i ii \vlii>liy thrii!i':h I’lntj-h intlm nci-. ;in<l 
thi'i ■iki’t<:)i of a iiaijvo iroviTimii ut. wjtlioTjt tljat iiiiln- 
riii*i\ ii"? to rcali;*!* tho rojulijinji in M)jii-]j Imlia '.vonM 

1u* at till’ i'ri''-int <l:iy if it hail iiovi-r hia-ii ciinipKTi il I»v tin* 
Kiijtlish ; ami tin* atato into which it wouhl at oncu rclap-e were 
their siiprcinncy witlulrawn. 



CHAPTER XXX 

TO ELLORA. 


MiriU nf Sir K. Ilamlltun — Inilor— Tho Rajab'a Pabcc — Strike Into tlio MMl-road — Ko- 
^ult <if Kuliirs— C'avttlcaik — Orl^n of tlio iirc»cnt Ilajah — Mhovr — Goojrco — Kur- 
riiiu[*<i'jra— A Stray Whlti- Man — Manners of Natives — Slnitivur — Fortress in Ituins 
— ■'itinxiiah — IVculiar I’oliee Itv^ttUtlon— Old Venetian Coins — Junior tbo Itrltlsti 
I)uiiiiiiltiUv—I>liu>illa— Native Town — Kvldcnces of having entered Uritlsh Territory 
—M.;'i;,‘auiii—C’antiiniiit.nt.i— Native Town — ^Tho Fort— Parallel Defences — Nand- 
I’aiiiji In a Grove— Saklganu— Put up In aTemide — Fnter tho Dukknn — Phy- 
sical licograiihy— The NUani— *• Might makes Illght." 


Wi: left Oojcii on the evening of Februaiy 9th, for Indor, 
ill'itnnt tliirty-cight miles. Tho next morning wo breakfasted 
by the roadsivle, just outside a village, where w'orc pitched tho 
tents of Sir Iv. Hamilton, tho llesidcut at Indor, who was 
niiirebing from that place to Mchidpoor. During tho break- 
I'l .t, iianies of soldiers ; ladies and gentlemen on horseback, in 
e.n riage.-, or in shigraius ; elephants, camels, and hackurccs 
bvliJiigiag to his train, were constantly coming in ; and all day 
v. e v/tre ].a>.dng people belonging to tho caiuj), on foot, 
or \.irIoii j!y mounted. 


Marching is a mo,-t delightful mode of travelling. You go 
into tent-, taking v.itli you all your furniture and attendants, 
an 1 in thl-i i.ay may travel any distance with all tho comforts 
of In nic. Tlio mareh, Vihich is generally from twelve to 
lighleen miles, is made in the early morning, on horseback, or 
in a earit.ige. On arriving at the camping-ground, you find a 
Ini-kili t-tent already pitched, and breakfast ready. During 
t:.-.- ’ioii of the meal, the large tents and attendants come 

i.p, I a ni' -t. coiuf .rudde home for the day is arranged in 


:.n i:..'M:,.-,Sv;;l)ly :hort lime. 

In l.j;’ i a largo tov;n strongly walled, and the rosidcuco of 
li -o:;.; of il;-.; great ilaharatla princes. The Kajah’s 
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jmhri^ fronS'5 nn nn njion h'rjinr«», in ‘.vln*'!) v.‘o fnnnl n r:ri nr. 

i‘r Inir, on. 'riu* j-nlnro :i r(V< r (hr>'>' liuiior' <1 

fi'cl M]n:in*, ainl .•-jt i lori- ^ liioli, It-i .••tylo in' .njvlu'vtnri' i >■ 
ij«i'iir«' Saraocnio. Witliin, thorii i» .a court ^nrronn^^■tl liv 
tali ])iIIar.-< <if black ivo<ul. Wc wcr« not atimiticd into tin* in- 
terior of the jiainoo. 

TJio tfovn .‘■ccnicd (lirivinj;, .nml ibe .■vlna-l.a wen.' fillo-l witb 
jH'ojilo. 'I'lio hou'-'cs weru yencmlly bii^b, and btiilt with 
frainct of «!ark wood. 

At Indor, w« };lnick the jnail-road hctwcc.i —;,r.a and l?ont- 
bay, and c<<n‘-' 0 (|nontly oof. alon." inncli ntoro ca.'-ily, ai onr 
bearers could do the same distanci* tn i-bortcr lime, and the 
bungalows were at regular intervals on the road. All the 
way from Agra we had hardly seen anything better than :i 
mere wagon track, an<l for part of the way there w.i.s not 
even that. !Most of the merchandize wo saw on iho road 
was being convoyed on the backs of bullocks, of which wo 
sometimes mot droves of five or si.x hundred. After leaving 
Indor, wo nsc<l to see the mail-c.irt every d.ay, which reminded 
ns that we were not entirely out of the reach of civilization ; 
hut in tlic country in which wo had been, the only mails wero 
those for the few places in which Knglish oflicers wore sta- 
tioned, and tliey wore c.asily c.arric(l- by .a running Imrkani, 
or postman. 

Wo were detained a day at Indor, by a revolt of our ku» 
bars, who rofirscd to go on, milcss tlicy were paid somo 
demands lor demurrage. Wo were linally obliged to call in 
the aid of tlie law, in the sliapc of a police jumatd.ar, who rc.ad 
them the ekranama, or l’cr.sian agreement which they had 
signed before leaving Agra ; and soon brought them to rea- 
son by threatening them with imprisonment in case of non- 
compliance with our requisitions. These men had been dis- 
satislicd for a long time, hut were too wise to make a com- 
plaint in the nlitivc territories through whicli tve had been 
passing, knowing, .as they did, that however right they might 
he, they would stand no chance of justice from a native judge. 
They choso Indor as tho scene of the revolt, because they 
expected that tho case would come before Sir R. Ilamflton, or 
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wore {•ittiur: tnlUin;' within i1k‘ hnn<':i!<i*,v, cino r.f nnr ! orv;i!»t \ 
;\nnonno< d that tin* juinatdar of tin* villa;;« rravi-.l an rindi* in'**. 
1I<: wa'< aoounlimily aihnitti d. and ndor j>rt'ifi!- i» 'al'nn:, and :i 
irn at iloal c)f nro<nnloctuii)n, informed tos that lu’ !i:;d ran'dit 
a .-tray “ j^orn,*’ niid had coim» t«' a*-!: wliaf ho tdinnlil d<> aith 
him. Wo Knjtpn-cd Im meant “ uhora” — .a hor. o; an>l a'erc 
-mi-riHed that lie should find any dilhcidty in di>;|)(!;ini: <»f the 
animal, if it had come into his pcj-c-Mon. lie -aitl hi? nun 
had canoht it wanderinj' .ahonl the country, a week heftiro; 
that .‘•'ince that time he had kciit it in a cavje, and was now ilo- 
-irons of r'eltint; rid of it, as ho fonnd its fociling expen-ivo. 
Kinally, we told him to hriii" it nj> for our insjiection. In a 
few minutes ho returned, followed hy;i crowd of nearly naked 
hlaok-!, with swords and spears, surroundin'; a while man. 
'I'hc mystery was now all explained, and wo recollected that 
“ yora"’ is the native word for a while man, .a term, however, 
scarcely ever heard, as it is not .ai»pliod to any person of rc- 
spcetahility, who is always called sahib— a lord. Tito “gor.V' 
proved to he a poor CJorm.an sailor, who had a relation at 
Agra, and had .started to w.alk from nomh.ny to tlmt place, 
lie w.as very pale and thin, and said that he h.ad been treated 
hardly by the nativc.s, all the w.ay up. He could not speak .a 
word of Knglish, or any native l.anguago, and might have re- 
tn.aincd a month in the c.ago if tho jiimatdar had not luckily 
thought of applying to ns. ITis feeding, he s.aUl, could not 
have cost much, .as they g.avo him only coarse broad, and 
short rations of that. We recommended him to turn back, as 
bo was likely to roccivo oven worse treatment further up tho 
country; but .a.s ho persisted in hi.s origin.al design, w’c sup- 
plied him with some funds, and dismissed him and liis late 
jailors. This littlo anecdote, although uninteresting in itself, 
shows tho light in which a poor ivluto man is looked upon by 
natives, and tho amount of consideration and kindness which 
ho m.ay c.vpcct. They rcg.ard such pcrson.s, in fact, very much 
a.s the blacks of the Southern States do tho “ poor whitofolk.” 
"Wo had frequently experienced tho samo thing ourselves, 
•when wo had walked fur ahead of our bearers. Tho natives 
know that tho consideration which they will receive depends 
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at first, conld not nndcrsland tlic use of those remarkable 
slruclurcs, but discovered that liiey ■were. Uic residences of 
certain women, who, in this part of India, are not allowed to 
enter the villages. The specimens Avhieh we saw were dressed 
in gaudy cotton, and were by no mc.ans sednetive in apiioar- 
anco. One jiart of their ornamentation, however, was cnrlons, 
and, indeed, inexplicJiblo to ns. They were strings of old 
European gold and silver coins, which they wore snspended 
from their cars and noses. The women said the coins were 
not really gold, but wore copied from real coins by the soonar 
(goldsmith). How he got hold of the origin.als I cannot 
imagine, nnless they wore relics of the Indian trade carried 
on in .ancient times by the Venetians. 

Sirporah is in the Borab.ay Presidency, and we were now 
again fairly in the British possessions, within avhich we con- 
tinued for the next 130 miles. 

From Sirporah wo went to Dhoolia, thirty-two miles. The 
next morning wo a^voke on a grojit barren plain ; and, after 
walking a few miles, descended a ghdt (step), as these hills 
arc called, and found the town of Dhoolia in the valley below. 

In the afternoon we walked through the station, where 
there were then no troops, but the bungalows of a few Euro- 
pean officials. The native town is of some size, and apparently 
a place of considerable activity. There were no walls or 
other defences: a peculiarity which was alone sufficient to 
show that we had now left the territories of native princes. 

Dhoolia contains a large jail,* the convicts in which are 
employed in the manufacture of cotton goods. The bridge, 
over a tributary of the Taptee, is a very fine structure, high, 
long, and substantially built. It was another evidence that 
wo had passed the limits of native rule. 

As we walked into the town wo met troops of boys, return- 
ing from one of the Company’s schools. Like the other 
inhabitants of the place they wore the extraordinary head- 
dro.sse3 peculiar to the Bombay Presidency. They are im- 

* Jails are institutions unlmovm to tlio native govemmonts of India. The 
punishments prescribed by the KoiAn and Hindoo codes are fines, fiogging, 
the bastinado, mutilation, or death in various forms. 
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r.i- Ji'.o turban^, ol' various rich colours and grotesque shapes — 
the ji.irlicuhir Ibrm buiug determined by the nationality or 
c-.-tc of the Avearer. -Vs much as fifteen yards of heavy 
iiiu lia are olieii employed iu their formation — rather a for- 
iai.i..i>ic- bui ilen for ilie head of a boy of eight or ten. In the 
ni.vfa ot ludia the turbans are small, and consist of abont ten 
I r i\.el\e vards of line and narrow* muslin, Avhich the Avearcr 
A.iiab r>iua>l bis Iiead each morning afresh, and aa-III often re- 
arnaiLTo duriuLC the day. But the turban of Bombay is so 
e -mpiii ated a btnietiire that it has to bo made up by a pro- 
f -.ir i.f ilie art, and Avhen once formed is not uiiAVound for 


lai'Utli nr umre. 


Wi- left Dlioolia on the evening of the 18th, and the next 
na ruiii'^' arrived at Malligamn, thirty-two miles distant. Like 
Ul.onli.i it is .vitualed in a plain at the foot of a hill. The 
cnmilry around is quite barren and jungly, as Avas all that Avo 
after leaving Indor. However, avc really did not seo 
iitucb of it, :is the road Avas so excellent after entering the 
Bnmbay Bn -idtncy ibat our bearers completed each night’s 
j..arcli, belbre AVO Jiwokc. 

lb' file ani\ing at the dak-hungalow wo had to cross a 
I'. ag and tine rinae bridge, even larger than that at Sirporah, 
a:, !, h'.c It, uf l-ngli.-.h shape and construction. From tho 
l.'id.'e ti,e native town and its ctLbtle Avere A'isible, a short 
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u the river, 

:!ii g-am i . a cnij.'iderable btalion. Wo Avalked through 
ia'.i-nnii. at', and IK-tcned to the hand, Avhich, like all tho 
■ b u.'i.-. of liic Bombay army that I beard, Avas Ctr inferior 
. • ia tbe IJeJiga! Service, Avhere titey Averc ctirefully trained 
;■ Marwpe.aj b;:nd-ma.'.ter.i. Tljc cantonments’ church Avas 
p:\ tty, being a neat edifice of rough hewn grey stone, in 
..:ly i-.lated style— showing far more taste and knowl- 
■f Kccl. -.tical architecture than most of the chajjels in 
, ia A.U !i, indeed, those qindities could hardly have been 
t 1, to tbs-y A.ere ino.-.tly designed arid built by the 
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\ e:.'.daver olilcers. 

i A..-..t-;d the native town, winch, although a consider- 
:v, La i no A.ali-;. The only object of interest Avas the 
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fort, built ut a bend of the river. It was once a place of some 
strengtli, but is now in ruins. Tlic defences consist of throe 
parallel walls, one witlilii the other, an arrangement rarely 
seen in India. The walls are of grey stone, at least fifteen feet 
thick. We found the fort entirely deserted, e.xcept that in 
one of the courts there was an encampment of Bhcel troops. 

Since "entering the Bombay Presidency we had had an 
excellent road .and good bung-alows, but we were now .again 
to leave these comforts and strike off from the direct Bombay 
road, in order to visit the caves of Ellora which are in the 
Nizam’s dominions, .about sixty miles from jilalliganm. 

Leaving JIalligaum on the 20th of February, wo foimd our- 
selves next morning on a villainous ci’oss-coimtry road. The 
countiy was hilly .and very rugged, in somo places covered 
with bushes or trees. Before arriving at Nandgaon* wo saw 
several wild hogs in the jungnl. 

The village of Nandgao?i is built upon the banks of a little 
stream, and the country for some distance around it was well 
cultivated. Crossing the stream, we found what they called 
a “baghcechi” — a fine grove of tail trees, imder the shade of 
which we passed the day veiy comfortably. 

The next morning we awoke near a small village, in a very 
barren countiy. As there was not a tree or any other shelter 
to be seen, wo had to push on to a somewhat larger and mud- 
walled viUago called Salrigao^i, twenty-four miles from Nand- 
gao». At this place, also, there were but few trees, but out- 
side the gate wo found a mud temple, dedicated to Gunesi 
and Hooniman — ^tho Elephant and Ape gods. In this we 
took up our quarters for the day. The idols were rude and 
hideous representations of these two animals. During the 
day we were several times disturbed by the priests’ coming in 
to paint them, and to make poojah, which consisted in walk- 
ing many times round the idol, and pouring over it the sacred 
water of the Nurbudda; at the same time bowing and touch- 

* NandgaoT*.— The final syllablo in this word, gaow, moans avillago, and 
is tho same as tho last syllahle of Malligaum, the spelling of which is corrupt. 
It should bo MaligaoTJ, meaning “ The gardener’s village." 
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iK'lwfi-u Xand^aoxt aud Sakigaon wo had crossed the range 
of hills which divides the valleys of the Taptee and Godaveri. 
Xonh of the hills all the waters flow wcstwardly, hut the 
country iu v.hich wo now were is drained by the Godaveri 
and Ju'tiia, rivers that empty into the Bay of Bengal. "We 
fie now, tlu'reforc, fairly iu the Dokkuu, a term that is by 
^oiue confined to those parts of the Indian Peninsula which 
are .‘oiith of the Nurbudda valley aud drained by eastward- 
fiov. lug rivers, but which, as generally used, includes all the 
Country hoiuh of the Viudya chain. 

We iiad al.-;o entered the territories of another native lU'incc, 
the Xizuin, as he is styled. His capital is llydurabad, and his 
i!vii!uiii(.iu-, are almost four tunes as largo as was the Idngdom 
of Oiide, or three times jis largo as Ireland, with twice its 
population. The founder of this dynasty w.as a Soobahdar, or 
jrovernur, juuler the Mogul Emjicror. During the distur- 
h.inc.-3 that accoiuijanied the decay of the Dolln empire, he 
iK -erted his indepeudeticf, which was allerwards recognised 
and Continued by the Englbli. Uafurtmiately, there is no 
Ti - ..;y v. liich gives the English the jiowcr of interfering in tho 
inti jicd maiiageim nl of the Nizam’s territories, and tdthough 
:. lie Mini i., rtatioued at the capital lie can do little but 
I'.iii 'i. trail; ^,■hcaever an act of more than usual folly' or 
i-'U occum. The country Is therefore misgovemed, 
liigl.t aud Jii:.tii;e are set at naught, the jiowcr of the Nizam 
a. iu many place.-? tlefied, tho whole country is a nest of rob- 
1 -i.f aud a .-.eciire report for Ibugs, and the Company’s o/licials 
t..:; do liolluug to remedy this slate of thmgs; what Ls worse, 
l!.> y are compelled by their treaty obligations to siistam tlic 
corn;].', and power!es.i government, the inelliciency of wbicb 
e j.a-ija.i all il:L-. dl.-.order, and which, without their supiiort, 

'..oa’-l r.i.iu Le Mi].j.'.:inted. 

il,.; d.jy that we remained at Sakigaon oiir kuliilrs 
iai'i ll.i- uibgi- ti, Pity materials li>r their food. When 
1 ' ‘ */'•“ ‘•.imu they Were followed by the village buiil- 

, \.:,o v.iiU iamiy tears and groans declared that the bear- 
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ors not, lutlf j'nid f«)r flto ^io<] n')iii’!i tli'^_v !nk*.ii. 'riii't 
av'i'U'-iitioii wa-i Kmlorcd only too jirolmMo l>y iln-ir wliolo 
ciunlnrt !.ino(* l»’avin ;4 A;;ra, ninl on invi -ti‘.;;>?ion wo illi'* 
covoroil it to Ito Irui', atnl «*otnj>o11r(l tlnon to j>ny tlio wliolo 
vnhn.* ol' tin* tlonr. In tliit tln.'rofort*, tin* nntorlnn.'Jte 
villai;<’rs woro riolitfl, Init w«? linil oornl rivron to lioliovo 
that snoh oociirronco-t ollon took i>lact! withotit onr kno*.vle<l;^c*, 
ami that thoKO whoworo iinpo.'ial on ln.'sitalc<I to coinjilain for 
foar that wo i^honhl «iilc with our follower.-’, in which ca<o tho 
latter woJihl ho nnro to take rovcngo. 

Tliiswas another in-^lanco of that“Ziihlmr(lii.‘!loo” — tho law 
of “ Might inakea Uight” — which is ^!0 nnivcr.-ally rocoginVotl 
in Imh'a. Ifo wlio has the power takes, ami he who is wronged 
gives np without cpicstion. Karely is complaint made to tho 
olVicers of justice, who, even in tho Company's territories,’^ arc 
looked njum with fear and distrust. In fact a native regards 
a re.sort to tho courts and police very much as we do tho con- 
duct of the doves in tho ohl Hihlc, wlio called upon tho hawk 
to defend them from tho kite, and wore subscqticntly eaten ttp 
by their champion. 

^ It will bo reraemberod that tho ofllcinla of the Ilonourablo Company’s 
poliis*, anil their jinli;cs in tlio courts of tln-l resort, aro all natives, who, from 
tho vety filight supcrvLiion that can bo exercised over tlicm by tlieir European 
superiors, aro .scarcely Ita vcual and tyrannous than iu nalLvo slates. 

10 * 
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THi: CAVE TEMPLES OF ELLOEA. 
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Os lilt- morning of February 25, wo arrived at llio caves of 
iilioia, wliicli are fourteca miles from SakigaoH. They are 
ill-.- Ill' lit jiei fecl, and Le.-5t knoMTi of the rock temples -which 
nh.jitud in thi.s part of India, and it wa-s therefore with no 
litr.'.- inti.rc:'t that we got out of our i»alkecs and began to 
c'lplore thfia. Tlie caves are hollowed out of the rock, at 
lie ih.jt Ilf a ghat, or range of hills, -which rise steejJy from 
li.e plain to the Jieight of six huntlrcd feet. Their name, 
li:! 'la, i,; a t;tjrnipu>-)u of 'SVeroola, the name of a small village 
;.l. ■ .1 a mile di.-.iant. The caves e.vtend for three miles along 
ti.v t.f the hill. They are of various ages, tho ino.st 
I. 1 ill-.: n, and tiiu r>,/Uthcnt cave.s heing of Ijoodhist origin, 
tin.- j in the middle arc Urahmunieal, and about nine 

bin. ircl vei.rs old, or even lers. 

* » 


We lit.- 1 vi.*Ited the cave called Khaihei, or Paradise, wliich, 
i.ld.'.'Ugl. (.'lie of the muA modeni, is at once the largest and 
i « ;..b.nate of liic series. It is a quarry-likc exc.Tvation — 
cf t.l.I.h the dejiih is 250 feet, and the breadth 133 feet, 
'li. tell avail of i.olid rock, separuting tho enclo.inre from 



'file interior of the quarry Ls occupied in the centre 
qil'.-. Till I i.i of the u.snal form, con.si-.ting of tho 
i it.; j.\ raraidal dome, and i,ever.Tl j)illarcd p'jrticoes 
Tl.i: tidv..! of the quarry are .sleep, mid hollowed 
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out into successive stories of halls and galleries, into which 
light is admitted by open colonnades. All these buildings, 
the great temple, its porticoes and galleries, as well as tho 
other apartments and the massive wall which divides the 
whole from the valley, are carved and quarried out of tho 
solid rock. 

The temple is about eighty-five feet high to the top of the 
pyramidal spire over the shrine. Its length, induing the 
porticoes which are connected with it by hanging galleries of 
stone, is not less than 150 feet, and the greatest breadth is 
about ninety feet. Tho largest apartment is sisty-sbc feet by 
fifty-five; Its ceiling, which is supported by heavy square 
columns, is not more than twelve feet high, and carved to 
represent rafters. At the end of this apartment is a low door, 
opening into the shrine, which is a small and dark room, con- 
taining only a gigantic Mahadeo, four feet high. The columns 
and walls of the apartment were most elaborately carved, as 
was also the whole exterior of the building, the designs of 
which represent the exploits of Ram in Lunka or Ceylon, 
where, with the assistance of the monkey-god Hooniman, and 
his army of apes, he delivered his wife Seeta from the cap- 
tivity of a demon. The chambers and galleiies in the sides 
of the quarry were similai'ly decorated. Sometimes the de- 
vices are uncouth, as is the case in one of the apartments, the 
roof of which is supported by huge stone lions and elephants 
fighting with each other. In the enclosure between the tem- 
ple and the gateway are two obelisks, seventy-five or eighty 
feet high, supported on the backs of elephants. Like all the 
other buildings and accessories, they are carved from the 
solid rook. On coming out we met two Hindoo devotees, or 
Sooniasees, and asked them who had built the temple. “ How 
do I know,” one of them replied, “whether it was a god or a 
devil ?” — ^implying that it was beyond the power of men. 

After seeing the Ebailas, we paid a hurried visit to the caves 
which lie to the south of it. They are mostly square apart- 
ments, about a hundred feet deep, cut into the steep face of 
the clifij and approached by a terrace running along the hill- 
ade. The roofe were generally twelve dr fifteen feet 
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^v.^s (Ijnt lh<‘ nM hon-;** \v;n nil r'^iKUin, :m<l ow r- 

rnn with €iM -nnd nvw Savouri'o-*, wlin.-.i» iminlx r, :n wo wore 
t<iM hy tlie lnjnq.ilow-klinn'-AhiuaHi wnn “li(*yoM<l nocnent/’ 
'Dk* licnt w.Ts :••<» "n-nt, ihnt wo ri-in:iiju;il imlonrs nearly 
all flay. Tewar<l‘« evenin'' wo a^'cemlctl tin* bill liohiinl tlie 
t'-ml*, from tlu? lop of wliieh we gol an extensive view. In 
the valley below iw w;h the town of llo/n, almost hnrie*! in 
trees. Iti the <Ii?l:nu’o rose a Meop mountain, erownol with 
the fortress of Dowlutahad. On the riitht, in the valley, was 
the jiretty villai'e <if Woroohi, ami hehiml tis was tho tahh'* 
Jaml upon whieh was situated the tojnh where wo hail passed 
the day. and several others whieh we visited on descending 
from the hill. 

One of the<e was ipiiic an elahorate structure, in a fine court, 
surrounded hy splendid trees. It is the hurial place of a dis- 
ciple of Niwun ood Heeii, a saint whoso tomh I saw at Delhi, 
'fho mmicoleum of tho disciple was larger than that of his 
master, if not so handsome, and tho nnmbcr of iiilgriins en- 
eainped tmdor the shade of the trees seemed tpiito considorahlo. 

Allcr seeinj' these mausoleums we walked on to tho city of 
Koza, a Av.alled town built by Aurnngzeol) during his residence 
in the DOkkun. Tho architecture of the buildings, therefore, 
and genei-al appearance of tho tomi, precisely resemble those 
of the cities built by tlie 3rahommedans in N’orthern India. 
Here, for the first time since leaving Jaipoor, ■wo'saw the 
minars of a mnsjccd. 

Itoza, though well fortified and when first built doubtless a 
pretty city, has now’ a most decayed look. jMany of tho 
buildings are quite unoccupied, and the stuccoed exteriora of 
all were black with dirt and mould. Tho population aro 
nearly .all !Moosulinans, and have a most shabby appoar.ancc. 
Tho lact is that this city, like m.any other towns in India, avas 
built to satisfy the avhim of a tyrant, avho ordered tho build- 
ing of a city avithout regard to anything but his own pleasure, 
and when it was built transplanted inhabitants into it by 
force. 

Tho principal sight of Roza, tho n.amo of wliich signifies a 
tomb, is tho grave of tho Emperor Aurungzeob. It is covered 
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rmjtin*, l)Mt irmn ttllicr A' ntu': cfmntri< nnd lo <‘oine ex- 
tent rp'in K«ro|ii*. A Ion:' Ir.un ^trunr e’cjilMii!-'. nnd n rmmer- 
iiiH ‘•tnd <tf inn;iiuljr'’niU**t':\j>nri''<*n«;'l lu'r; (■•!, for t!in Mniji'-ror’s 
n*:<'. nlwnys ncfoini-nnicd 1 ih enmp. A nti'tm'jcrio, nl-o, wxi 
l:i]c«>n wltorevor in! went, fnnn whudi tin* r.in“;t. rniiiiuh in tho 
world wore frcrmonlly lirotn'ht. forth :md cxliihittrd hy tln ir 
koojiers heforc the Kinjjoror nnd his court ; whllo Iniwk 
honn<l!5, hnntin'X-ti;!;or.'',lrniin.*d i‘i(’ji!iant«, and every acoitin|'ani- 
incnl n'*cd for licld nports, swelled the j'Oinji of tho prodi'jions 
retinne. 

'Uhe walls of doth whirh cnooni paced the royal tents 
forniod a cireninforenoc of twelve hnnilred yards, and con- 
tained every species of apartment fonnd in the most spaeious 
palace, 'I'liere. were halls of andienco for pnhlio asscmhlies and 
private councils, with all the courts and cahinots attached to 
them, each hall mafjnificently adorned, and having in it a raised 
seat or throne Atr tho Kmperor, surrounded with gilded pillars, 
with canopies of velvet richly fringed and superbly embroi- 
dered ; scjiaralo tents Atr mosques and oratories ; baths and 
galleries for archery and gymnastic exercises ; and a r.C>mma as 
remarkable for luxttry ami privacy as that of Delhi. Persian 
carjtets, damasks and tajtcslries; Knropcan velvets, satins .and 
broadcloths ; Clnncso silks of every description, mnslins, and 
cloths of gold wove used in the utmost profusion and arranged 
for tho greatest olleel. Gilded halls and cupolas surmounted 
the tops of the royal tents. IJesidcs all these there were 
separate tents for the hoJisohoKl and servants, for tho stable, 
the armoury and the kitchen ; and every lent of tho whole 
cainp had its exact duplicate, which was sent on in advance 
to he prepared for the Kmperor’s arrival. His march was a 
grand procession, .and when ho entered bis pavilion a s.aIvo 
from filly pieces of ordnanco announced the event. In all 
places and circumstances ho assumed and m.'untaincd every 
form and epreraony observed at tho established residences of 
tho imperial court, 

Tho last twenty-two years of Anrimgzcoh’s life woro spent 
in tho DOklcun, in vain cnde.avour3 to overcome tho risino* 
power of tho Maharattas. Yet, notwithstanding hia absence 
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others of minor note, and finally visited the Doorma Lena, 
vhich contains the largest single room of any one of the 
caves. This is one hundred and thirty feet in width, and of 
nearly the same depth. Besides the lai’ge apartment, there 
wore numerous smaller rooms arranged in suites. One of 
these had a colonnade opening upon the precipitous side of a 
deep and wild ravine, at the upper end of which was a pretty 
water-fill. Besides the usual sculptured ornaments, the Doorma 
Lena contained many images of Seewa and his wife Parbuteo, 
the latter of whom was i*eprcsented in the congenial occupa- 
tion of impaling a baby. 

Whatever may be the size of the chambers in these apart- 
luentH, the roofs aro always very lotv, and the columns which 
support them broad and heav^’. The latter aro ttsually divided 
into about ctiual heights of capital, shaft, and base, the decora- 
tions of each behig remarkably similar to the acanthus-loaf 
de.'igns of Grecian architecture, aud quite diftcrent from any- 
thing that I had seen elsewhere in India. In fiict, these might 
be hiipiioscd to be the first rude attempts of art seeking for Iho 
p'.rft'cl grace of the Corinthian cai»ital, did wo not know that 
the i boragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens was coinjilclod 
iwAvo hundred years before these c.aves were excavated. 

Tb. <-;ives are supposed to have been originally dug by 
the B and .subsequently .'iltercd by the Brulnuuns to 

:> ai ibelr woiablp. In some of them the alterations have been 
na.. li nuji'i; inq-ortaul than in otheri^jbnt in almost all there arc 
;'ir..:*ror le j Iracej of a Buudhist origin. Tlio figures of the 
go. 1-', and the c.:rvings v. bich rcprencnl the obscene ritc.s of 
.S. v.or. iiiji, are evidently late additions. Tiie interiors 
*. i re once ilccorattd with paintings in very bright and durable 
the liniilar c.'ives at Ajunteli arc to the juxcsenl day, 
l>.;t the e in the eaves of Kllora were all defaced and removed 
1} li.nt gt’eai icwiiocl.'i-jt, Aurungzeeb. 

r b;c.-hfa..il, v.e all went into the Kliailas .again, and oc- 
> -!i -I oui.-. Ke.i until two o’clock in hketehing Kome of the 
’ n*..; and capitals of the columns. Wliilo thus engaged, 

•*<- a by two yogccs,* who had como from 


^ - X. ' » 1 * i— . .0 i .wMwcr. cr tavad-cceit. 
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llHnlwnr, tb*' orijxin ('f lli<‘ (’.ui.i!. 

fnklu cr.'! h:J<l mn<li‘ Iis=: Inir of n*H;!y I'.-.v re!* 


( \ tin 
••!r I'V 



:in<l liioe on it. llo v.-)!» ‘Ik r i-so* « f 

•ivlio'-'u 1«'C‘’‘;'5 wi-ro Kojucwli.t*. of tlji* >.:sj!Kt Jm,-, 


ov.r {‘.'iTty, 
1s;kI 


lliiin to liv tin? 'Mino im-.iU’t. In anotlwr of thi* < . ‘.vo >.t.v 


OIK! of tlii 'to -nino ofiitry, who w.-i-s •■ittiiKi r;:it1ii-ri'<l tio in a 
lu'.nr, aii<l hrnl ocruj-io*! tin* •anio j o-iti*in ihr a yf :ir KitlKm*. 
•.jtcakiii!.', liavin;' taiccii a vow to «lo ?o Jor tin* ri.inaitnh’r <*r 
liis lifo, :i!t hi-; .•-‘orv.aiit toM u;«. 

^VlliU! tjoiinc tIiro«i_'’li tho tcinjilv? in tlio niorniinr, 'vu •■aw a 


jxn al many jit'a'ant'^, who ha<l conn* fr<'in Woroola, wIktc a 
fair was !t:oiiii? <m. Tlwy woro t^oin-; tliron”h tin* sights iiinl. r 


the oui<ianco of a Ilrahmun, who narratcil llus variims li'ooinli 
oonnocloil with tlm _oo«ls rcitrosoiiteil, ajul ilcmanih.‘il a contri- 


hiition of inom'V alU-r each ."^tory. 'rin* jicasants woro tnostly 
3Iaharatta jiirls, ainl very fno-lookinjr. 'Dii'y were oomTallj' 
tall, .‘'lout, ami wcll'inatlc. They were chnl in a .^arce, or veil, 
ami a <lhoteo, liithtly ;;irt up arouml the loirt.'*, as i.s the cus- 
tom near llomhay. Theso clothes were made of blue cotton, 
.ami their arranoomout was well .adapted to .show the graceful 
form.s of the wcaror.s. The comple.xions of the.se girls were 
light, and their forehoad.s were marked avith a cherry red spot 
of paint. All the nalivc.s in this part of the country had very 
light complexion.s, foiuo scarcely darker than a .Spaniard, and 
none so dark a.s the 13ciig.alec.s, who are sometimc.s as black .a.s 


any African. Even in Northern India I seldom H.aw the .skin 
so light .as the u.sual colour in tho Bomb.ay l*rc.sidcney. What 
is .a strange thing, the JPortvgucsc.,^ as they are called, or tho 
half-caste descendants of Porlnguose, as they are really, who 
form a largo class in IJombay, arc often much darker than n.a- 
tives of unmixed blood, and are even occasionally as black as 
a Ecngtslee. 


* Tho popiil.'ition of Indb, of Portugucso tlc.scont, Ls reckoned at ono mil- 
lion, while tho nuinlicr of tlio Kiiglii'h in India, until tho recent revolt, did not 
exceed lllly tbous.'uid, including the soldiers. 
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t.. ofJriclu-s”— A Stronghold— Tho “Master of tho I’laln" 

— Mvi t “ tliV Moim-Lad}" a:;uln— Aurtingabad — A Magician— Tonih of Auriingssccb's 
ti.ii..-l.t(r— Ai.<jtI.iT Itcvoli — ^e[laratl<lU of our I’orcts — ^Tokn — Tlio Godavori — 
r.f.l.m..!. — A hungry Gml— Ituiivaud-huat Itridgc — liiiaiiiiioor — ^Ahtnudnuggiir — 
Ml ■tour I'll'Ud — ’I he Tort — ^Tlio Kingdom of Ahmudniiggiir — ^Tho Largest ISriiss 
Ill (III- Worlil — Diullliig auiong Natives of India— Cliaiid IJeohee again — 
1'. Auruii.vi* !,— r.oinl.aj KuLhra— Serisir — Kondajiuoru— Tlio Itivor Klstiia— 
i!. — l>i uu 1 our Ktil,;i.-j— Ooud-bye to Uhuulec-travelliug— Irregular Cavalry. 


Aliiu T twu o'clock wo loft the cavc.s, in oi'tlcr to arrive at 
J).>\,ivit:tli;nl, i-i.K utiles off, in time to see its castle hy day- 
light. AVo u^ain a.'.cendod the Ghat, and passed through 
lJ<i7.a. 'I'hc r«j;ul teas very had, in fact lueroly a pttlh leading 
tlifoiigh a wihl, hilly, and deserted country, so tve did not 
ti ach otir de-.tination until five o’clock, and consctiucntly were 
iiMl icd tu fcc the cclchraled fortress rather hurriedly. Dow- 
Itii.iha.l, the *• City uf ltiche.s" is st walled town built on a 
h’vi l jilain Ashich i-> fcunounilcd by hills. Thu town is a consi- 
<h rah’.i- iiijf, i;!i!l entirely in the Moosiilinan .stylo of archiloc- 
t i!-.', lir.vine; heeii rebuilt hy Aurung/.eeb. It contains several 
!',irtli-.'. 1 uf tre-.-.', a.'id a tall, but now rather ruinous, iiiinar 
I ivctuil by the .Moo-.iihuaui to cummemorate the taking of the 
j In the ci iilic uf the city rises a veiy .steep and rocky 

1.;;!, ahuiit 700 feet high, upon the summit of tvhich i.s the 
«... lie, enujjvkreil by natives the .strongest Jbrtres.s in the 
It v.a-i built by the Emperor Mohuminud Toglilnk, 
’.•l; j bail a Liiicy ti;r making this jdace liLs capital, and twice 
i' ’.hd all lb': inbabita[it.s of Delhi to remove hither. Doth 
A.ere aHeiuleil ^vith great buffering, but in the la^t 
.. i. 1 .’-vp.ji'L: m of the peoide died of .starvation, as a laminc 
I . ' . • I at the lime. 

i i.: c'.at iu the I’.rtre.is h alternately by a bleep road and 
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flights of stone steps. At intervals there arc lines of strong 
(leloncos siirroniuling the hill. Tlio rocky snininit of the hill, 
for a height of one hnmlrcd to one humlred and fitly feet, is 
scarped perpendicularly, and is further defended hy a deep 
ditch filled with water. From this point the only approach 
to the castle is by a subterranean passage, with steps hollowed 
out of the rock. The top of the hill is entirely occupied by 
the castle, which has very strong walls, and contains various 
tiers of fortified rani 2 )arts. Wo were led through the .apart- 
ments of the zenana, .and one or two small garden-courts. 
The whole pile is quite oxtensiyo. On top of the highest 
tower we found a great cannon, twenty feet long, called 
“IMaidan ka Malik” or “Master of the Plain.” Close beside 
it, the standard of the Nizam, a triangular flag of tattered 
blue cotton, floated from a flag-stafl*. This fortress is said by 
the natives to have been besieged twelve years, by Aurung- 
zeeb, to obtain the hand of a princess, the “ Clumd Bcebee” 
— a not very probable story, as the CliJind Bcebee died fifty 
years before his reign began. 

The fortress of Dowlutabad must have been quite impreg- 
nable before bombs were used in warfare; and even they 
would not do the garrison much injury so extensive arc the 
subterranean passages and apartments. Still, like most of the 
other fortresses of India, it is valueless to the English, as it 
, commands nothing, and is only adapted for the stronghold of 
a robber-prince. It is, therefore, left in the hands of the 
Nizam, and garrisoned by a few of his sepoys, who are as 
miserable excuses for soldiers as I ever saw. 

Dowlutabad is famous for its grapes, which are very large, 
and resemble those produced in our hot-houses. Before leaving, 
we laid in a good supply of them to eat in our palkees. About 
eleven in the evening we arrived at the d3,k-bungalow of 
Aurungabad, seven miles from Dowlutabad. We found that 
it would be impossible to get dinner, and were obliged to go 
to bed fasting, although we had had nothing but a cup of 
coffee and a biscuit during the day. However, we had been 
getting gradually used to irregularity of meals, and bore it 
like men,. 
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It was on the evening of Februaiy 24th that wo arrived at 
Auninguhail. The next day was very -warm, so -wo remained 
iiiiln,.rt eating the excellout grapes, oranges, and figs of this 
iigi’iii, ami witnessing the performances of some jugglers, 
■n iiieh were by far the most wonderful feats of the kind I have 
e\i.r fcet.li, particularly as they were performed tipou the 
gravel road, and without the least preparations. One of the 
trifk.s con>istod in capping a boy in a net so tightly that ho 
euidd m ilher move his feet nor his arms, which were folded 
aeiii.-.'. hi.s chest. The net was then tied by a firm knot 
hehiutl. The boy thus bound was jdaced in a basket only just 
large enough to hold him, and the basket, which lay on the 
ground, wua covered with a cloth. After some ceremonies, 
the magician a-ssured us that the boy had gone to the bazai*, 
to prove ^vhich ho called him, and was answered by a childish 
voice I'ar in the distance. Whether this was cllected by ven- 
ts ilo.piism or a confederate, I do not know. lie then ap- 
jiroaclied the basket, and, to further prove that it wsis empty, 
thru.'t a s pear through it in all directions. This part of the 
jM. sr.jrnsasice w;vs ipsito incomprehensible, as the biiskot was so 
1 that the hoy could hardly bo crammed in, in the first 
p’-.v-e ; :;ud it, a.s well a.i the fci)ear, were submitted for our in- 
! •■'•i :i’ n, to nhov.' that there were no false bottoms, or other 
<!■•••. ;( c-. eiuployed by Kuro])can stage-jugglers. A few 
c>. ituiiUiicj recalled the hoy, who jumped out of the 
1 . nn'.:uharra ;:cd hy the net, which was rolled up and 
1. iiii. hi^h■.!;d. 

;.id i\c;.::!g We Walked into the city, which is tVi'O 
j..;'. . in.i.i il.c caiiloinnenls where the bungalow is situated. 
; i.; the w;;]!.i i.i a lonih of one of Aurungzeeh’s daughters, 
I to ho a model of the Taj at Agra. It is, indeed, 
'■■••.I tial Hl.e it, hut not nearly so large, and, moreover, 
! t <-•: p'. i;,-to;:d ofmarhie. From the top of one of the 

h..d a viev,- of thu whole city, -which is a place of 

'■y i- < .vt..;;t ih.aii I had tu]i]»0:;cd. It wa.s built hy 

■ ‘ '• ■' • i- ’ n .mo jinplie--, and i.-., like Itoza and Dowlu- 
t 1, I 1 :: the style, 

t t.j t}..-; d-k-hungalow WO informed our kuhars. 
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On uwalcing next morning we found ourselves at Toka diik- 
bimgiilow, twenty-nine miles from Auruugabad. The bungalow 
is sitiuited on the right bank of the Godaveri, which hero forms 
the boundary between the Xizam’s territories and the Bombay 
rre.-iJoncy. On the opposite bank is the town of Toka, at the 
junction of miother river nath the Godaveri, and thci-e are 
two other towns in sight, one on each of the points of land 
formed by the junction of the two rivers. Durhig the afternoon 
we walked through two of those towns, wliich, though not 
large, we found well bnilt of stone, with large high houses and a 
beautiful stone ghat along one part of the river’s bank. One 
of tint towns seemed a place of some sanctity, and contained 
f nir very handsome temi»lcs, around which there were a largo 
number of Brahmuns idling, who at once assailed us with de- 
mands for eenam, as they call in the Dekkim what is known 
a-, bucksees in Xorthcru ludm. Wo amused ourselves by pre- 
tending that we had no money, and asked alms of them, pre- 
tending that we were poor travellers — an assertion well homo 
out by our scanty and tattered attire. They would not at 
ftr.-.i believe us, but when they had once swallowed the story 
ihi-y became so insolent that it recpuretl all our solf-commuud 
l<.> ret liain the avenging hand. Lnekily, wc remembered the 
d.ur'er that there is in striking a god, and prudently retired. 
The llralmmii ! are, I think, the mo.it disgiisling and presuming 
N.ritehf.-. 1 ever mol. One day while wc were resting under 
a grt>vi-, a great dirty fellow, .smeared with cow-dimg and 
\....!i:!g the .‘acred thread over hi.s hlionlder, with no clothing 
b..t rag fi.\ inclie., wide, marched boldly up to us and asked 
f.r j.,.i .a (f-uthingi), 1, being paym:a■^ler, wanted to know 
*• t. !..;t ijv v. hen he answered a.i coolly a.s po.s.iiblc', “bccau.se 
I a:a a god and am hungry.” If I could have mu.storcd lliti- 
<i>'.-.*anie enough, I Would have told him that if has divitiu 


i .1* 

-b.-M 

■ r»- 

m.:.. 1. 
1 ' ' 


: Could jiot protect him from hunger it ccrlainly 
.'t .-vcuru him unmerited cliarity. A.s it wa.s, 1 could 
.•:;i;;!i.nd him, in ler.-e .and vigouroit-s langu.'ige, to re- 
in - If, a-, aj-eediiy :ej po.Able, beyond the reUch of 
.-ri .enjvnt. 
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l*j< tu*!'- ii.i *«» • r !' ;.!y 'i v 5i>>li I.;:*. r 1>:< :!»;• 

‘t<* «?' !< .1 Jo }■!<..-< < ■! !<» i./s!. ■; 

r, '\li< !<• *v<' lu'j < <1 i<* <•'.< tlo' t'vo !n< tiil'i rv n-.ir 
J..!i!y *>!.■• • I t>' ;il .\'>J Wi- 

f 'jiJii!;;1y 'J:m< <1 :t'. llio <* iu tlso ;iST;> rr.i><‘n, aijd v. iiij-* 
NiJiruiir' liy '<o«n, 'vlj'-r.* «<• Jwsjii'l oiir nl «liiu>i r. 

\V«* ‘Vi H' nil v< ry ijlnd to !in > • niid jn •cil tin? i.v* iiiu;' 

III rK-'umtiii:: <nir :i<h < iitnjvi 't-jinrntin;;. 

*1‘1;<‘ >i< \t liny ‘.vnn -n wnnu thnl it was nitcrin'i'U bifon' ‘.Vi* 
vi ntiiml I'lst. Ill* iloiiS J. Wi* fiiHiid ,\hnu:iliu»’,';,r(jr {,* li,. 
<*i'!!'i<li-r;ilil<* 'tnliiii), liiil tli<* nntivi* to'ivii, nlllimiolt of Mtim* 
jtnj nrlnijri*, lin-s iiiilliiii!; wmth Iml it s furl. 'I’lii-i ii of 

Inru*’ '-iro, Ijtit lins lii-i ii oinitvly nioili'rni.'.inl :uul tlu* inlfrior 
cli-nn il of till' iii;i” 'i of litiililiiios wliioli nhvnyi eiuMiiuluT :i iin- 
tivi* -iriiiiohiilil. The fori is now i;;u riroiii;il :iinl tiseil iw :tn 

:ip ctial. 

Aliiiuiiljuiooiir was unco the eapital of a laryo ami {towerful 
kiniiiloin, muKr a Moosulman dynasty, which aroio on the 
di-^olntion of the Iialiinnncu cmiiiru in the Dekknn. Th*' 
fonmlci- of this dynaHy was Ahnind, aller whom the city 
was calleil, its name si;;nifying “Tho City of Ahmnd.” IIo 
was originally a slave, Imt havin*' attained a position of Inlln- 
cnce under tho Ilahmnnee Kinperor, sneceeded in rotindine^ 

* AUliougli tlio rent iiamo of ilio city is Almmilmiifijur, it is usually callcJ 
Hliniily Nu^ffjur, liolli by llio inliabitaiits nml by otiicrs! 
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It was in Alimudnuggiir tliat tho Emperor Aurungzeeb, ox- 
hanstccl with twenty years of ceaseless and disastrous wariiiro, 
at length found in death that repose which the activity and 
energy of his character, and the continuaji fear and suspicion 
in which he lived, never allowed him to enjoy during life. 
Even on his death-bed he would not permit the presence of 
his sons, for fear that some ti'eaehery on their part should 
curtail tho few hoiu’s of existence which he knew wei’C all 
that remained to him. He had waded to the throne throuch 
the hlood of his relations,- and during his whole life he was tor- 
mented by a not ill-grounded apprehension that the same fate, 
by which almost all his ancestors and family had perished, 
would in the end overtake Mmself. 

About five in the evening we walked to the parade-ground 
to hear the music, which was tolerably good for a Bombay 
band. Only a few of the officers and ladies of the station 
were present. Afterwards we returned to the bungalow and 
dined. In the evening we started for Seroor, forty miles 
distant. -Gibson here dismissed the bearers whom he had 
hired at Aurungabad, and proceeded in a “ nuggur-cart” — a 
conveyance resembling the g&riliees on the Grand Trunk 
road, except that it is mounted on two wheels only, and 
drawn by a pair of bullocks. The five or six of his original 
set of bearers who had remmned faithful, accompanied us as 
supplementaries as far as Poonah, where we received a supply 
of money and paid them all off. Gibson’s mCn were appa- 
rently glad to get rid of the Aurungabad kuhars, who did'not 
seem to fraWnize at all. They had a different step, a differ- 
ent grunt (three notes instead of two*), and would neither eat 
nor smoke with the Agra bearers. 

We arrived at Seroor bungalow on the morning of March 
3d. It is situated in the midst of an utterly barren and deso- 
late country. As far as the eye can see around there is no 
evidence of vegetable or animal life, except the pariah dogs, 
looking like mangy wolves, and the flocks of kites arid solitary 
vultui'es which form a feature in every Indian landscape. 

* A better distinction would be to say “ three neighs instead of two grunts.” 
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Dri.';\n' as this i)icture is, it is not an exaggerated description 
of much of the country in India. 

The next day we passed .at the dak-hiiugalow of Konda- 
jioura, forty-six miles from Surooi*. Between the two places 
v. c crossed several rivers, branches of the Kistna which emp- 
ties into the Bay of Bengal. Indeed all the rivers of this part 
of India, even those which rise within thirty miles of the 
Western coast. How castwardly and pour their waters into the 
sea %vhicU washes the Coromandel Coast. 

Kondapoorti is in the midst of th.at desolate and jungly 
f-ceiiery which wearied our eyes from the time that tve left 
I ml or. 

'I'he following day, ^laroh 5 th, we arrived at the dak-bung.alow 
c.f I'oonali, one of the largest stations in the Bombay Presi- 
dem-y, and within 1 20 miles of that city. At this point wo 
]».iiJ otV our bearers, and hade adieu to dlioolco travelling, 
i^ince leaving Agra wc had come nine hundred and sixty-six 
mika on men’s hliouldcrs, and were getting heartily tired of 
that mo'b; of locomotion. At the same time, on looking back, 
I muat say th.'it there Is not a tnovo agreeable conveyance than 
the dliOolee in use anywhere (except it bo the garrheo of 
Ib iigal), «-.[>ecially where, as in India, most of the travelling 
b d'jia; by night. 

S' ttii'.ig tijc accounts of our bcurer.s, ami dismissing them, 
.‘1 a v.luik" (lay. Tlte next day we were detained in- 
(!>•■>: 1 i.-vamujing ami pureba-ing si»iue of the various fanev 
■> la^iJiui •.t;uirvd al I*o<>uah. 


\\ ij'.n vm; V, rre al i'e(jnah the numher of troops in the 
i:a': -i; v. a-. c-ia-i'lerably reduced by l!»u Persian war. Among 
ti. « :.:i!l le.'namiiig v.a-, a regiment of irregular cavalry who 

Iv 4 . 1 I 1 op]i..(oitc the dak-hungalow. The iircgular 

e.-.'...',ry la th<; \ariuu-, Jh-eridencieS are volunteers in the fitl- 
i oi lih; term. They llml their own horses, enlist and 

n/.ifi- ii.,;a the i.r^ico when they j»Iea.-.e, and each Juan is 
t.j i;h hi, own cj.-.tume and aniL-. In this la.1t 
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li,'. y do M/t 
Ji.itlvo 

**»* Xtav 


at a.'! themselves of their Hhertv, 
ore.-..j, and jiroettre their anu.i 
ritner»t. One of the beat point.s 
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in the equipment is tlio retaining of the native sadtllo, a cloth 
pad, -which gives a much softer and firmer seat than the 
European “pig skin.” Each regiment has only three Euro- 
pean officers, who, like their men, wear the native costume. 
The discipline in these regiments is even less rigid than in the 
regular army; and they answer a very useful purpose hy 
giving employment to that large class of natives, mostly 
Lloosnlmans, who have been deprived of occupation .hy the 
Company’s government, and who, being too proud to work, 
would become dangerous and disorderly were not some such 
career offered to them. 
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< ).s the iittcnioori of March 6th we loft Poonah in a phaeton, 
a.'i.l arrn iMl at eight o’clock at the dak-hungalow of Khandula, 
a j.ia.-i- MUiatctl on the suruniit of llio ghiit of the same name. 
U.iiiii-.': the ilrivo Avc saw constant marks of the railway which 
tv I'l iii;.' hiiilt to connect Bombay with the interior of the 


'liii; if.\t moiiiiiig v.e walketl down the IChaudala Ghat, 
t. ill. !; 1’ thvie lh>)U.-;ni<l feel high. It is one of that chain of 
M'.'.ail.ihfi v.liieh rnn-» jiarallel to the weatern shore of India, 
tiie narrow htrlp of land known as the Malabar 
Co.. iVoin tin; lofty table-laud of tlio Dekkiiri. This whole 
r;.!. !■. lalh J by Kiirupean.-i the WtMlern Ghaut Moimtain.s. 

N>..r the souihent e.xtreiiilly of the Peiiiasula they unite with 
a., ■•.h'. r ranoo, tlie iC:i-,tern Ghaut.s, tvhlch fijrm the ea.stcrn 
( I.ii v of the IJchhun, uitd s eparate it from tiie low jtluiiis 
t ; t!. • C.r:..il:.: :.nd the Corofnaudol Coast, 

'i ■ . ii- : y i-f the Khamlala Ghat i.i very pictiire.'/pie, and 
1 '. , tie; ;.ofi rock lsa.i been e.vcavatod into eave 

. ■. .•..:.;;!ar to tho al Kiiora, Tlie.-,e, liowever, Jiuve long 
! 'i. a'.*;, 1 i ui pLcej of v.'orihlp, and were occupied as 
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temporary aljodes by tlio worlcincn cmploycl tipnii the rail- 
way, wl>ich is bt'iiv^ comlnclcd up the liill l»y a series of iii- 
clincfl jtlancs and Itumols. The hill-side was entirely covered 
by the workmen employed in this nnderlakin.Lr, bnt the work 
was on so gigantic a .scale that it w.os doubtful when it would 
be comi*lctcci. ^Meanwhile they were going on with the line 
on the table-land above, and many additional miles wore soon 
to be opened. This railway forms one of that series which 
has been planned, and is now being carried out, to connect all 
the principal coast towns of India M'ith each other and tho 
interior of tho countiw. The progress in the construction of 
these roads has, however, been slow, the chief obstacle, as I 
understood, being that which is so universal a complaint in 
India, viz., tho dilliculty “of obtaining cflicient and hone.st 
overseers. It is ihcreforo impossible to say when thi.s va.st 
scheme, which will have so important .an ctlcct on the produc- 
tivoness of India, will bo carried into practic.al operation. 

At tho foot of tho hill wo found tho railw.ay terminus, and 
getting on tho train at two o’clock arrived in IJombay at seven 
— a distance of seventy miles. This may seem slow travelling, 
but appeared fast cno\>gh to us who had been used to doing 
tho same distance in three <l.ay.s, by p.alkee. 

Bombay, tho c.apital of tho smallest English Presidency, is a 
city of nearly 500,000 inhabitants. It is built upon an island, 
which is scp.arated by a shallow strait from tho larger island 
of Salsetto. An arm of tho sea, running north and south, 
separates both these islands, on their eastern side, from tho 
ra.ainland of India, but on tho north tho lines of water which 
divide them from each other, and from the continent, are so 
small that they might better bo taken together and described 
as a triangular promontory projecting from tho coast line of 
tho continent. 

Tho extremity of tho island is occupied by tho city proper, 
which is only about three quarters of a mile square, and being 
strongly fortified, is known as “ Fort St. George.” This was 
formerly the residence of tho Europeans-, but of late years they 
have preferred to occupy bungalows in tho country, and the 
whole island is. therefore covered with coimtiy scats, belong- 



in j tc* ^~cn^^hy E:'Jopear.5 and native*. Even tbe Governor 
l:vc* i:: a Lou*j at Parell, a place several miles from the 
;c vai. TL.- he;;*,.* in the fon, v.-iiicli Avere once oeenpled as 
are vow aJuicst entirely as places of LnsiuesSj 
v:A the LTiattr part of the inbabit.auts of ‘‘the Fort" are 
l>u: the native town proper is built outside tbe walls 
v f ti.v tert. a::-i ccntains zuueb tbe largest part of tbe popula- 
te a ef the L-’.ar.il. The bouses are generally very large auil 
1.: jh. bai’.t either of pukka, or else with wooden frames filled 
la %> i:h l.riek-work, aud laced with white stucco, in such a tvay 
t.' h aw- the black tveodeu beams in sight. 

the native town and the fort is a large and level 
i '...i:;, V. a-:,td on tvro *idcs by the watera of tbe harbour. This 
kv: t o: v;n and usoi a* a parade-ground, and also for tbe 
». •. I drive of the Europeans and wealthy natives. 

’fi.i C',-antry around IJomlcy, where are tbe residences of 
f.e Euru[ v-ns, :* veiy beautiful ; tbe gromid is well planted 
{rti*. ;i:jd the fe’.ifige br;s that rich trujneal character of 
v.Li. i; i/Ue hear* so much before going to India, and sees so 
i.t'.'.e V. h<.:i he gets there. 

Tl.v gr.-v. :h of iJvj:ub.jy is eatirely due to commerce, and 

h . i • :;:..7ked bv the same exiraordinarv increase which is 

• « 

. a th.icatta. ivnturv ago there were not liliv thou- 

i. .;. i i.avv tuere are over bait' a inilhon, aud the 

1 ... .... ». »• 7.a.. (j*. ..i*,' br«\. 2 ig iloublcd in tbe Ia*t 

.... (. .Jc ..It.'.. \. ai a mere Milage a hundred 

1. •, t' a,.'..' f.i a ia..ch L.rger ta:.n I>.’mbay. liiese in* 
ta, ’..h;ch ala..*t fp.;al anything even in Ainer- 
i A.i—t r..:'..II;y an jmmea.-j ]• jjiulalion will 

....... ... ta'.a.A. aa% ee.a.re o. trauc and commerce. 

I..;.' t’ac a..;;*. of la-lia are naturally among the most 
1 . aa : t.-a.i;;r.s in the -v.-erlJ, and vield to no 

- i:. it. t'a .'.r :'..-adai.'.-, tbr wealth. 

i.. p...*,.- if;:.. ‘•ain.’gLty dea-r" in A’.ucnra, and the 
: .-..a t-j •* [-...a rhaang-, and jivnce’’ in Engh.iid, 

1,. m.; t:..; a:.t: .a-, uf la-.- Knro;,>:-a:: c>.':.tjni;nl. 


Inc larjaini-ce of 
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'riio Frcnclunan twits tlic Kii'^Hshman with hclonijin" to .1 
nation of shopUcciiers. 'riin Kngli^hnian hdiovca the Aincr- 
ioan to ho a slavo of iho “ahniglily ilollar.” lint Frcncli, 
English, Americans, and, indeed, all Ktirojiean Jiations, nnitc 
in <lesiii>iing the .Tew a.s tlm einhodiment of the lowest’ and 
most absorbing form of avarice, as a man who wotdd over- 
reach his llulier in a bargain, .and in dealing with wliom the 
shrewdest Christian will jirob.ably fijid nmro than his match. 
And yet when bronght into competition with the native of 
India, the .Tew is absohttely “ nowhere.’' In every depart- 
ment of business, groat or small, high or low, legal or illegal, 
he is completely beaten out of the field, and it would be ad- 
mitted in India that a .Tew i.s as much at the mercy of iho 
Hindoo bazar merchants-, as a green Yankee is likely to be an 
easy prey of “my pcopicsh” in Chatham street. If the Hin- 
doo and other native traders had as much regard for their 
reputation as they h.ivo of other business qualities, no other 
nation could contend with them on their own ground, ajid 
trade with foreign countries would bo entirely carried on by 
native houses. Even now, most of the European business is 
done with native capital, although largely managed by Eu- 
ropean firms. In Hombay, this is csspccially the case. Al- 
most the whole Avcalth of the place is in the hands of natives, 
particularly Parsecs ; and of the business establishments much 
the larger part are conducted by natives, and many of the 
rest rely principally on native capital. 

The foreign commerce of Bombay amounted, in the year 
1 85 3-54, to eight million four hundred and forty thousand pounds 
sterling of imports, and nine millions and a half exports. In the 
same year the foreign commerce of Calcutta amounted to seven 
million seven hundred thousand pounds sterling imports, and 
eleven millions and a half exports.* These figures show the 
remarkable fact that the business done in Bombay is but little 
inferior to that of Calcutta, and .also that the disorepanoy is 
chiefly in the amount of exports, Bombay taking ncjirly the 
same amount of foreign produce as Ciilcutta. It will be no- 
ticed that in both cases the exports much exceed the imports, 

* Theso figures are from M. Do Valbezon's work on India. 
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\.-iU bi.' an imitation of Enprlisb cnstom, for tbo Parsecs are the 
Anjilo-maniacs in India, and afiect English usages as 
i:.r a.- jfos.-ihks some of them even wearing English trowsers 
and bv)ot'. 

Tile Parsecs are more enterprising, and generally much 
better informed, tlian any other class of natives. They carry 
oil Ini'inc--, not only with England, hut also with China and 
oila r E.i'-tcrn ports, in all of which are fonnd representatives 
oflhi ir nation. One of their number. Sir Janisotjcc Jeejeeh- 
l.o_v, obtaiuoil a world-wide reputation by his extensive 
iharitit'>. lib property, whicli is now estimated at three crors 
of nipi c- {*1 ^.cco.ooo), was accumnlatod entirely by his own 
c-Vi-rtions during a long life of nearly eighty years. His cx- 
tvii'iic aii.l mo.-t useful eharitie.s, amounting to over a million 
an i a liaff of dollar<, obtained for him the honour of knight- 
hood, and a .‘•nUseijnent eleiation to tlie baronetcy. Both ro- 
v. artb weri" well de-'^erved, ami were most highly valued by 
hini-i lf find lib whole nation, especially as it was the first in- 
i-tanee of •'Ueh a dignity being conferred upon a subject of her 
."^laje-ty's Indian dominions. 

lit -ide.', the Pai>ee>, the native inh.ahitants of Bomb.ay are 
cunip>.) eil of iho Hindoos and various classes of Moosulmans. 



t ’ ! 


• luniier are a finer looking nice than the natives of Xorth- 
Indi... I do not laiow whciher they are taller, hut they 
ean-d rtoati r and more compact, and had much ligliter 
: . 'I'h-.Ir jiianium are also much more manly and indo- 
. h at ih.ui iho-.i; of the lIindoi>.-lanee .and Bengalee, and 
d.i i..<i u e in conversation those plira.scs and attilude.s of 
. i. ha.'aiigy nhi. Ji prevail uht-re the 31oOsuhaan infiuence 


1.-1' iniiaaiil. 'rheirdres-i i.s suh.stantially the same 
e’. eivhere in India, hut tlie cliupkun is made 
j, and, on <icc.e' 5 on 3 of ceremony, is woni with an 
111! hhirt, ile-ceiiding to the lieeb, and git ing the 
. h. dly v.'onianidj appearance. The turhan.s are gen- 
o-lj. , and ni;i h: with great care, in various odd, and 
: . , i. hi-di dblingnidi the <ijfi’erent cu.-tes 

Ha li,,- I ihinl; there are a much larger 

i... i . \,cli and carvluUy dres.;evl in Bombay than 
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in any other city of Tinlia which T saw ; :unl the stylo of cos- 
if not so ijay and jaunty as in Xortliern India, is more 
ciVective and jnctniTsunc. The lower classes of Hindoos, of 
cotirso, as elsewhere, have almost no clothing. In Ilonihay, 
the drapery is often limited to a strip of cotton, six inches 
wide, passing hetwoon the logs, .and fastened in front and hc- 
hind to a string tied around the w:iist. 

It is a strange fact, that the Hindoo I'eligion is much more 
powerful and vigourous in this ]).art of India than in the North, 
which was its earliest cradle and still contains by lar the great- 
est proportion of Hrahmuns .and high-easto people. In the 
r.omhay Presidency, the temples are larger, liner, and more 
frequented than in the North. Almost every Hindoo is painted 
on ins forehead with the mark of his god, a thing that is com- 
paratively rare at the North; .and, although they arc great 
Anglo-maiiiacs in llombay, and in majiy respects break through 
old native customs, yet there is not the least sign of such in- 
fidelity .as is spreading in Calcutta, and no such disregard of 
their caste and religious rules as is fashion.ablc among the 
wealthy Hindoos of that city. 

Among the various sects of Moosulmans in Bombay, the 
only one which merits notice arc the Bohoras, a caste almost 
peculiar to that city. Their clothes are generally white, or of 
a shade between light yellow and drab, and they wear a r.aw- 
silk turban. They will not smoke, and are the only Indian 
Moosulmans who will engage in trade, or any other occupation 
than public or private service. 

The Portuguese, as they ai’c called, form another large class 
in Bomb.ay. They come from Goa, and arc darker in com- 
plexion than most of the natives. "What little Portuguese 
blood there is left in their veins seems only to deteriorate the 
qualities which they derived from tlieir native mothers, and 
their only occupation is as sciwants or small shopkeepers. 

This one peculiarity distinguishes the English settlers abroad 
from all other nations. The English keep themselves separate 
and aloof from the natives. They preserve their old habits, 
manners, and morals, and consequently their character re- 
mains unchanged, and their pristine vigour unimpaired. In 
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Irimlcs. Tlio aiil of modem .<.Tience has even hcca eallcrl in, and 
iirc-cn^iK's are used to squirt the red liquid from the palaco 
wall upon the llajah'.s sulijecls helow, 

I>y the kindness of some Parsec friends we were invited to 
two of the largest entertainments given during the festival. 
The first was at the house of a wc.althy Hindoo, .Tuggnmath jeo 
Sunkurset. His rcsidoucc is a Large mansion, built and fur- 
nished in the English stylo. The rooms wore lighted during 
the evening .and throwai ojien for the inspection of visitors. 
The naeh, however, w.as given in a temporary building of 
bamboo and canvass, erected for the occasion in the court- 
yard. The bamboo building formed one largo room, about 
a hundred feet long by sixty broad ; .and the canvass w.alls 
were painted to represent Italian frescoes. On the iloor was 
a Persian carpet, and along each side were parallel rows of 
sofas crowded with rich Hindoos and Parsecs. At the upper 
end was a dais, on which sat our host and his more honoured 
guests, among whom Avero the Admiral of the Company’s 
Xavy and lus finnily. At the lower end of the rooiuAvcrc the 
nach girls, who Avero but little dillercnt from those of Delhi, 
except that they Avorc less voluminous dresses. At our en- 
trance ouP entertainer rose to meet us, and sprinkled us Avith 
rosc-Avator from a silver bottle, luaving a top perforated like a 
pepper-castor. "We were also served AA'itb “ piins,” Avhich are 
some slices of arcca-nut .and fine clumani (lime) wrapped in a 
betel-leaf. These .arc much used for choAA'ing by all classes of 
natives, and are .ahvays served to guests as cOffee and pipes are 
in Ottoman countries. The taste is aromatic, and slightly as- 
tringent ; .and the juice, AA'hich is swalloAved, is s.aid to have a 
tonic eft’cct on the stomach. The gixests all sat on the sofas as 
natur.ally as possible, and also wore their shoes,' whioli is an 
excess of Anglicism to Avhicli natives in Northern India have 
not yet .attained. I bc.ard in C.alcutta that a feAV members of 
“Young Bengal” had attempted to Avear their shoes at the 
Governor General’s receptions, but his lordship told them de- 
cidedly that they must shoAV some sign of respect either by 
uncovering the head as Europeans do, or by removing the 
shoes, as is the native custom. 
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lo?«nl bust with three hciuls. This has been supposed to rep- 
resent. the Triinoortec, or Hindoo Trinity, but tliore arc 
objections to this tlicory, and to all the oth(*r hyimtheses 
which have been invented to explain its 111001011" .Several 
other statues decorate this apartment, and oh each sitle is a 
smaller chamber, opening into the larger one, .and also con- 
taining idols. 

The antiipiity of this temple has long furnished a subject of 
■wonder for visitors to llombay ; .and their fancy h.as had .almost 
nnlimited ground for conjecture .as there is no inscription or 
other sign by which the antiquarian would be enabled to fi.x 
the ago exactly. Late investigations, however, and particu- 
larly a comparison with similar caves the .ago of which is known, 
have combined to attribute to it a date more modern th.an the 
ye.ar 900 of our era. AVhat adds to the probability of this 
conclusion is the fact that during the short time that it has 
been known to Europeans, although every care for its preser- 
vation has been taken by the authoritie.?, it has sustained great 
injury from the weather, -which makes it extremely improbable 
that so perishable a material as the soft stone from ■udiich it is 
exc.avatcd, could resist the po-wor of the elements for many 
centuries. 

The island of Elephanta was so named by the Portuguese. 
Its native name is Slualipoorce. The Portuguese name is de- 
rived from a gigantic stone elephant, throe times the size of 
life, which stands a short distance from the cave. This figure, 
however, like the c.avc itself, is A'cry much dcfitcod by the action 
of the wc.athcr, .and the form of an auimal, which it hears on 
its back, is now so disfigured that its distinctive peculiarities 
cannot be distingiushcd. 



ClIAPTEll XXXIV. 

BOMBAY TO CAIRO. 


•i;. -fli;.- T. Tlio Crew— Llfo on tlio Steamer— Ailcn—lla 

wltli tUo Ilrw jiul out”— An Original lleail-drit!.— AraVa—Tlio 
» 1 ,’.i i.’.i.i Tilt I'urtili'-ationa— Imvortanro of the City— I’reo 'f ratio— A 1 «ot- 
\ . t t'.ti! ;.i!!un-Tho “liitle ..tTeata"— The Uctl Sea— lU Ueat—Suoa— Transit 

.1 : ■ V l!.e lu Oft— U-, .\i.i.i.atant;o-Tho lload— The CymmltU— The ‘-City of Vic- 
i :j “—A lUeuaiiiii-ii.l.i‘.liiu for Indlau TravoL 

\Vi: roiiiiiiiicil ut lioinbay over a fortnight. On the cigU* 
of J'chniary we Lade good-Lyo to one of our party, 
.>lr. tiiL-uti, the* EiiglLU eugiucer, U'lio went to England by 
'riiu real of vis took passages to Cairo, anil on the evc- 
jiii!;.' of till' iiiiiftecnih'u'o went on board the Peninsular and 
*>n. iital (Aiiniiany’s sleamor Gauges, a vessel of 1200 tons, 
].!i.]..-lli d \iy iiiitUUe-wlieels. As these steamers arc intended 
n. ■■ t!y lur pa- :t.ngers, their aecommodalions arc ample and 
\ti t t MiiifiiUibU;. Every proviniou is made for Iiot weather, 
a:, i li.i-n.- are evi.-n piiii];;dis over the tables. 

i'. .(l_v 1,11 iti - luorniug uf the twenlielU we .steamed out of 
{;. "i . .i'.'.iiiil ' ami by noun \vc bad I0.1L sight of land. 
«).t -pi --iigtr , vlio proved imiat agreeable coinpau- 

I , \,.;e abo'.it Jifty ill ijiimber. They were mostly ofliuers 
I ;■ ih ■ :;: i::y, from tli>- lloiiilj.iy and -Madr.'is Pre.iideneies, al- 
t'. ■!. t-f il-.t in bad e»:m' tVum llie Punjab and extreme 
W’i ?, Is:, 1:11 i,}iii.-b j/.irt of India tin; ea-.Ie-L way to reach 
1 !'. ; 1 i . lo, v.ay of -Moollan, a.-, tin-re u a line of steamers 
! K'.'. t V - I.- 1- ait'l IJuiidi.iv, and .steamlioats run re^fU- 

' -. t':,-; Iiid.;-. irmii .Moollan to Ivmi'aebeia .Vmong ibe 
,■ ■ ■ •>.< -t- I ; ;l.l or i.-ij I.alii-.t and twice that number of 

■1- ' 15 ..- jo. ..n;...- of ib(; killer deliaelcd almo.it iit 

* - - by 1.. - I ..n i.* . .'.-j 1.1. 1 Iroyri 

« '»• .1 »t. ^ 
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niHcli fry'll! our C(>iiil<^rl .'K tlu* enrii'ty nf iho loniior .tMc*! Io 
jl. 'Hio cliiMrcn woro aliiwl .nil .ntti'nil»’'l l»y tlwir iintivo 
juir-iv, .nml few of tln’m spokt* any otln-r latijjii.T'o than Ilin- 

'rill' crow wero T.accar.^, ovoept llto ?(:iMinnii”», or ••ti^CTJinc'ii, 
who won' from ^lanilln. 'I'ho <ltity of cJocriri;; (lie; w.ns 
.••liaroil liy tlio ('iiino Mj crow of iho cajilain’s 'riii; .' i-r- 

vaiiN wore I’arsoo.i or ^loosnlmanH, and tin: ^tokors were 
^talwnrt, nc.i^rroos from tin: African coast, the only men who 
can hear to work in tin; intense heat of tlio engine rooms, 
wlu'iv the Scotch and Kii'rli'h onuinoors sicken and ofion die, 
althonnh they have no manual work to do, and arc only re- 
<iuin d to e.xjK'si: theni'-elves for a few hours each day. The 
ollicers were, of course, all l»rili<h, and were tnosL oblii;ing 
and 'gentlemanly men. 'I'lns •'real variety of nationalities gave 
the (juarter-deck a very jiicttircsiiue appearanco on Sunday 
mornings when all hands were innstercd, and appeared washed 
clean for the week, and each dressed in his national costume. 

On .Sunday we had divine .sendee in the cabin, attended by 
all the Kuropeans. The natives, whose work was made as light 
as possible on that day, gathered around the dock in groups, 
listening to one of their number who read the Koran or some 
oth'er book, and mending their tattered clothes. 

On week-days, the regtdar amusement was single-stick for 
the ollicers and jia'sengers, but it was generally so liot that 
most of ns preferred to sit quietly and read or converse. 

Most of the jiiLsscngers slept on deck at night, .ns the statc- 
roonis below ■were loo hot for comfort.nblo repose. The only 
objection to this plan was that we were waked up soon after 
four o’clock by the washing and holystoning of the decks. 

On the 27tli of Jrarcli •wo arrived at Aden,’-' -which is situ- 
ated on the southornniost point of Arabia the Happy, about .n, 
Imndrcd miles cast of the Straits of Bab-oI-Mandcb, and per- 
h.nps a hundred and fifty miles from jllocha, -which is within 
the straits. Aden Ls under the jurisdiction of the East India 

* Tlio accent of tliia n’ortl is on tlio last pliable, and it is pronounced ox- 
nctly ns tho two English wonls a tlen. 
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npon horses or donkeys; proceeded to the cantonments, as tho 
fortified town is called. The ro.ad was well macadamized, and 
led for a couple of miles along the beach. Then we turned 
inland, toward the steep hills, which the road ascended. "We 
2iasscd the ridge through an artificial cut, strongly defended by 
two massive gateways of groat strength, which form part of 
the line of fortifications surrounding the town. Here we 
found on guard some Indian sepoys, several regiments of 
whom, and one of English soldiera, formed the garrison. 

Further on, we came to the city, which has almost wholly 
sprung up since the occupation of this place by the British. 
It is now a town of over twenty thousand inhabitants, but 
contains no remark-able buildings. The larger part of the 
trade of Mocha and other Arab ports now centres in Aden, a 
result which is to be attributed not only to the greater secu- 
rity for life and property under the English rule, but is also 
largely due to its being a free port, so that the Arab merchant 
escapes the onerous duties of the Turkish Government, and 
the extortions of the customs’ officials. 

We remained but a short time at cantonments, where we 
found only a badly kept Parsee hotel. The landlord informed 
us that the only articles of food to be had in the vicinity are 
fish and oysters. Every thing else must be imported, and 
even the water has to be brought in boats for some distance, 
as that found in the place is scarcely drinkable. 

The fortifications of Aden are of great extent, and have 
been perfected at an enormous expense. Bayard Taylor says 
of them : “ The skill and genius exhibited in their design im- 
pressed me far more than the massive strength of Gibraltar. 
I never felt more forcibly the power of that civilization which 
follows the Anglo-Saxon race in aU its conquests, and takes 
root in whatever corner of the earth that race sets foot. Here, 
on the furthest Arabian shore, feeing the most savage and in- 
hospitable regions of Africa, were law, order, security, free- 
dom of conscience and of speech, and all the material advanr 
tages which are inseparable from them. Herein consists the 
true power and grandeur of the race, and the assurance of its 
final supremacy.” I have taken the liberty of quot' hese 
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^v orJj, l)Ov.':iusc they express so truly my feelings, and wliat I be- 
lieve ought to be the leolings of every member of the Anglo- 
.S.ivoii race, as lie looks upon the progress of that mighty power 
t. liich 1-- sprea.liiig our laws, our liberty, our civilization, and 
our nligioii into tlic furthest bounds of the habitable world. 

In tlie harbour of Aden were several English and Arab 
(liip-, filh d with pilgims going to Mecca from Bombay, or on 
the homeward pas.-'age. 

^Ve went on board the Ganges at five o’clock, after taking 
dinner and playing a few games of billiards at the hotel near 
the harbour. 

r.clbro we arose next morning wc bad passed tbrougb tlie 
Strain of l>ab-el-Maudeb, the “ Gate of Tears,” and were with- 
in tlie lied Sea. 

W'l* wero five days running uj) the Red Sea. The land was 
.‘ ■. hlom in ^ight, but a few islands which wc saw were iiorfoctly 
barren, and presented tlie appearance of volcanic rocks and 
adiei. I'lie weather was comfortable, as there was a slight 
bi\ e/.e ahead during the whole time. This was a most delight- 
ful *ii-.iiiiioiuttuent, as we had been much frightened by what 
v.e had hear<l in India of the heat in the Red Sea, where the 
v.i atln r i-, mi intensely hot at certain seasons that many ladies 
taint tiom it.-i ellcets, and not a few invalids, returning from 
linli.. iili oiifeebliid conhtituUons, die from exhaustion. 

la.ti- on till! cvi ning of April ist, wo arrived at Suez, and 
1 '.df go id-bvo with regret to the good ship Gaiige.s, and lier 
j .;„il.‘.r commander, Captain Bowen. The jiassage was as 
j ! : ..lit a-, any I out made. "NVo had had no rough weather, 
an i ;;•> tain; the heal had not been exce.---ive ; every com- 
! o' ! Inviiry v.ai jiiovided ou the ve.'..-.el ; our fellow jias-sen- 
g- . li n{o-.t agrccalile nociety; and, altogether, 1 do 

!• I'.v tii-.i I ever |a:..ed ten d.'iys more ]»le;is:mtly than on 
.m r ‘-Cangvo” 

, ;,t arid &.n it wa.H dark, ofcour.su .s.avv' 

' ii,.- t-.., li. Till- hotel i-. a large hut nneoml'oftablo 

• 'i t^r t. thlag mitieed, on eiiloriiig the 

-'i. thit.aiii «.l ih-.; punkah, which liaiig.s from 
‘ ry rv'Jia in li.-Iia. 
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From Suez to Cairo the fH«t.anf‘c i*; ci^hty-fivo inil(-.< aero?-; 
(he <Je«er(. The (ran^lt f‘5 n<»w' efUetf'l ?)y rrii/u'ay, htit at 
that lime jU'-’-eiij^ora w»‘re carrioil in whioli .are t^vo- 

v,'ht el<‘<l omnibii-'i’"', earh luiMiii'' !«ix i.er.'eiv? ratl»T elorcly 
jiaeketl. Not more than live vans t;tart tojii.-ther. If there arc 
more iias-ongors, a ^eeoiul ainl a third hatch .arc despatched at 
intervals of four hours. The huggage and freight .arc all car- 
rioil on last camels. 

The j»refercncc of scats in these vehicles is determined hy 
lot, on hoard the steamer. IJy good hick, our party got in 
the first hatch, avhich is an advaiit.age, as the horses arc fresh- 
er, and it allows iiioro time in Cairo. 

At midnight avc started, at the full speed of four fine Ar.al) 
horses. Wo were in the first van, which w.as imicli the most 
comfortably fitted up, and which, from its position, escaped 
the dust which annoyed the passengers in the vans behind. 

At four o’clock wo stopped for twenty minutes at a square 
stone liiiilding, where wo found a supper siwead out. Wo 
were all, however, too sleepy to partake of it, though few of 
113 had succeeded in actually slcci>ing, tho jolting was so intol- 
erable. 

At eight next morning wo stopped for another meal, and 
then mounting again in our close hot van advanced at a gallop 
toward C.airo. 

The desert is sandy and rocky ; but tho surface is cverj-- 
wlierc broken, and there are occ.asioiially ravines of some 
depth. Tho vcgolalion consists solely of scrub bushes, but on 
the whole it looks quite as green and luxuriant as much of the 
country which I s.aw’ in Northern India ; thotigh the soil is in 
the one case arid sand, and in the other very fertile, and sus- 
ceptible of liigli cultivation. 

The road was broad, and bad been once well macadamized, 
but when we crossed, it was suflered to 11x11 into disrepair, on 
account of the building of the raihvay, and was gradually 
being obliterated by the drifting of the sand. 

Every four hours we stopped for some time at a refresh- 
ment station, whore we cat English dishes and drank Nile- 
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jacket, and carryini; in ono lu\nd .a foot rule, in llio otlior the 
nhifjnitons “ >rj«rray.” In fact, it may ho (.ct dowti for an 
axiom, that the moment ^Murray inihlishea a onide-hook on a 
ronntry, that country is no place lor tin* truly onlorpri.-in." 
traveller, lie Hies, like the Indian of America, from the haunts 
<’f the pale fico. 

'fo such a ono Tndia furnishes a refuge. There arc so few 
ICnglish that all ono need know of them arc the comforts ajid 
conveniences which their government provides for his jotirnoy. 
'fhe distance is nothing in these d.ays of steam. One may go 
from America to Jlombaj' in six weeks, and within a few 
years Now York and Delhi will be not more than forty days 
ajiart. I have been that time in coming from Liverpool to 
New York. Tn India ono can tnavcl more luxuriously than in 
liuropc, through countries where a white man’s face is scarcely 
ever seen. The safely is far gre.atcr than in the streets of a 
great European or Amci’ican citj* ; and the expense will not 
exceed the cost of the same longtli of time spent in European 
travel. 

18 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

CLIMAT 1 -: AND iriSTORA' OF INDIA. 
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'I’m: |»urt of Itidiii is an inuiitiiiso plain. Tho whole 

fvtfut of couuiry, including all tlic dominions of the East 
India I’Diiiiiany, i,^ 1,457,000 square miles, of which more than 
oik; half ii diivcily under English govtuTiment, and the 
lAtaaiiKli f i.a more or Ic.-.s subject to liritish inllucuce. India 
i , ilK i. ftjie, a.-. f.\tfn.-.ive :t.s all tho United States, not inclii- 
tlin ' ihr 'I’l l l itoiii ;,. 'I'lie population of India is now reckoned 
a’- !;- o,c.co,' CO, which give.s 123 inhabitants to tho square mile. 
It (■..an -I, ihi rcfuVv, be cum-idered a thickly settled country, 
i.sU- l.ii'.d.md Mippvrt;! u\er three hundred inhabitants to tho 
1 .,;j.:fe indf, and j-nne .stale i of Europe even more. 

Ttv eiiniale i-. Very hut, and the year is not divided, as in 


tl. ' t* .nji-. rate Hum.-, into Ibiir sea-ion.s, )»ul into three periods, 
» . i. o: 1, hieh ha, it., peculiar rharaeteri.'itic.s. The “rainy 
'. a -/;:,’’ or moii-.jon, iiicludc.s the months of June, July, 
-V’. aini Si ptendicr. It i.-, the .sea.->on of ]»roduction, and 
la - vi'M of i«;,; bnl depends upon its regularity, and the 

Mo: v, iiich la!!.-. 'I'he quantity of rain i.s groate.d 

I t .j.a.hh; uj.wn ih'.; eoa.-t, and e.-.jtecia!ly in the west; 
i- tl. go Mdlcy of tlie Gauge.-, and in the Uekkun, it 
t that the rain., arw to slighl a;» to ho in- 
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puflicicnt for tlio vogrt.ilinii of llic orojv, flro-nt 
.111(1 fimiiu's wro llius not of ninj oemirronco, )i:irti(.'iil:irly in 
tlu‘ valloj" of tlio Cantos. TIic coii'-lrnction of flio (Jan^c.s 
C.anal by tlio Kast India Company, ha.-!, howevor, dono nincii 
to remedy tlio niicorlainty of tho .•■casons, by providing for a 
va'it .ijiitcm of artificial irrigation, which in.'Oires tho jirodnc- 
tivcncss of many millions of acres of hind, the yield of which 
was forniorly fearfully precarious. TIio dis.i.slron.s results of .1 
famine, or sliort crop, are much gre.iter in India than in any 
other country, as tlio groat mass of the people have no .«.ivings 
to rely upon ; hut, on tho contrary, h.ivc usu.illy pledged in 
advance tho yield of each yc.ir, as security for money bor- 
rowed at tlie beginning of tho season. The considcr.ition 
of tin's filet places in very strong light tho benefits conferred 
iijion India by the Company in the construction of this can.il 
and other great works of irrigation. 

'riio “ cold .cc.isoir’ follows the r.iiiis, and continues during 
tho months of October, Xovomber, Dcccnibcr, January, and 
February. It is never very cold, to our idc:u!, since tho mean 
temperature'* of January in Calcutta is 67“ ; in 3 [.idra.s, 77“ ; 
.111(1 in IJomb.iy, 78°. On the highlands in the southern part 
of India, .ind in Ilindoostan, tho .ivciMge Avould bo lower at 
this .“(eason, and for two or three months it generally freezes in 
the night. Xo rain falls during the cold season, or the hot 
weather which follows it. 

The “ hot season” begins toward tho end of Februaiy, and 
lasts until the beginning of the rains in June. Tho average of 
the thermometer, in the month of ^I.iy, when tho heat is tho 
greatest, is about 85° in Calcutt.i, lJomb.iy, and i\[adras; while 
in Xcw York, riiiladelphia, and Boston, the mean temperature 
docs not exceed 70“ during tho month of July, which is with 
us the hottest part of tho year. Tho “ rainy season” is :Jso 
hot, but the heat is not so extreme as during tho prov.ilcncc 
of the dry, hot winds from the desert, which blow during tho 
hot season, properly so called. 

.(Vs India extends over two thousand miles of latitude, tho 


* That Ls Iho mean of tho lompcraturo by day and night. 
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I>n:«OAt. MADRAS. ROMDAY. 

Eiiropc.in Ofliccrs, S9 per mlltc. 

“ Soldiers, T4 “ “ 89 per mlllc. SI per millo. 

Native Sepoys, 18 “ “ 21 “ “ 13 “ “ 

It will be seen by this table that the Presidency of Madras 

is that in which European soldiers are least tried by the cli- 

mate. In general, it is calculated that to replace the losses by 
natural causes alone, European soldiers in India must be 
recruited at the rate of lo per cent, per annum. 

The above figures give as accurate information as can be 
obtained with respect to the effect of the climate on Euro- 
peans ; and they are even below the mark, since the European 
soldier is carefully looked after, and guarded from unnecessary 
exposure to the sun or weather ; and when enfeebled by long 
residence on the plains, is removed to one of the sanitaria on 
the mountains, where the bracing air soon strengthens his 
constitution, and brings back to his cheek the ruddy glow of 
health. The best commentary upon the influence of the cli- 
mate on Europeans is found in the fact that there is no such 
thmg known as a third generation of Europeans bom in 
India, and this fact alone would prove that India can never 
become extensively and permanently eolonized by the English, 
but can only be, at best, a temporary sphere of action for their 
energy and enterpiise. 

The origin of the present inhabitants of India is involved in 
much obscurity. There is almost no authentic history before 
the time of the flrst Moosulman invasion, about a. d. 950. 
The natives of India differ too much in all respects, in the 
various parts of the country, for us to suppose that they have 
a common descent, while, at the same time, the universal dif 
fusion of the Hindoo religion, and the Sanscrit element in most 
of the languages, would seem, at first sight, according to the 
principles of ethnography, to point to such a common origin. 
The theory which at present finds most favour among those 
who have given attention to the subject, is, that at a remote 
period, there was a great invasion from the North "West, of a 
white, Sanscrit-speakmg, Eindoo race, who found India peo- 
pled by various independent nations of blacks, speaking differ- 
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number of distinct languages in India is, I think, thirteen. Of 
these, thi'ee or four, at least, .arc of diflbrent origin, one from 
the other, and their resemblance to Sanscrit is only on the 
surface — showing that the pco2)lc who sjjoke them must have 
been of races distinct in their origin, and also jDointing clearly, 
by the intermixture of Sanscrit, to the influence of the tongue 
s2)oken by the conquering peoifle. Another very strong argu- 
ment is, the great and universal corruption of the Hindoo 
religion, which, as expounded in the ancient Vedas, was com- 
paratively pure, and, as some say, a monotheism. It is now 
a system of utter idolatry, and the deities who are worshipped 
are not such as would spring from the development or corrup- 
tion of the original religion, but arc, in many instances, evi- 
. dcntly introduced from without. The vitality of the aboriginal 
religions, asserting their supremacy over the Brahininical 
systems, is seen even more in the services by which these new 
gods arc Avorshipped, and in the different classes of men whose 
jjrivilcgc it is, in many parts of the country, to officiate in the 
tomijles — a privilege which, by the very essence of true Hin- 
dooism, is confined to the Brahmuns. So far have these 
changes been carried that, over a lai’ge part of India, but 
little of the early Hindoo religious system remains, excepting 
the general respect shown to Brahmuns, the Sanscrit services, 
and the institution of castes. Perhajjs the sti’ongest argument 
of all, however, is the degraded position which the Soodras, 
the mass of the population, occupied in the original Hindoo 
system. Their situation was one of such abject, utter degra- 
dation and slavery, that the only reasonable explanation of it 
wo can give, is that it was imposed upon them by an irresisti- 
ble force from Avithout. In other words, that the present 
inhabitants of India, or at least the Hindoo portion of them, 
are not Caucasians, but the descendants of a number of black, 
aboriginal races who were overcome and reduced to bondage 
by the original Hindoo or Caucasian invaders ; that these 
invaders were' in numbers much inferior to the conquered 
races, and have, in time, become almost swallowed up in them 
— ^but not before the Brahmnnical laws, worship and language 
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who wns Iho Soolfan of Cahonl, again invadnd India, .and 
founded thn dyna':ly which Ij.as hccn ever 5incc oji the throne. 
Ihider the Kinj)oror Akhnr, who ruled from 1556 to 1605, the 
Moo'.tilman Kinpiro in India re.aclied its greatest extent. Ale- 
hin's swavextc'iidod over alt that we now call India, and diirinsr 
his reign even the most remote provinces wore snhmissivo to 
the central authority at Delhi. Under the grandson of Akbur, 
Shah .lehan, whose reign began in 16:7, the Umpire attained 
its greatest glory, and it was by this monarch that m.any of 
the principal architcctur.'d rem.nins of India were erected. Still 
the reign of .Shall .lehan w.as far from peaceful and undisturbed. 
'Hie fibric of 3 rahommcdan supremacy gave evident tokens 
of how slight a foundation it possessed. The usual precautions 
which the Kmperor had taken, on .ascending the throne, by 
putting to death his brother and all the other members of tho 
imperial family, except his own descendants, did not suflice to 
prevent attemiits at usurpation. lie passed scvcr.al years in 
eiideavouriug to subdue contlicting rebellions organized by liis 
sons, whom ho had made viceroys. TJic tliird .son, Aurung- 
zoeb, after a double treachery to his father and to one of his 
revolted brothers, whoso rebellion ho liad sworn to .support, at 
length obtained tlie throne in 1658, .and confined his father in 
a prison, where ho dragged out tlic Last years of Ins life. Au- 
ruugzccb’s reign lasted fifty years. Under liim, tho Empire, 
although outwardly as .splendid as over, became thoroughly 
pervaded by that incur.ablo decay which, after his de.atb, dc- 
.slroycd in a few years tho vast .and blood-cemented fabi-ic of 
tho Mogul power in India. Even during his lifetime disorgani- 
zation was prevented only by his constant vigilance and tho 
commanding power of his master-mind. .iVftor seizing the im- 
perial power, Aurungzeeb avas for some time annoyed by his 
brothers, avho continued to support by arras their pretensions 
to the jMusnud. Finally, lioavovcr, lie overcame all opposition, 
and rid himself of his troublesome I’olatives by summary exe- 
cutions. 

It is during tho reign of Aurungzeeb that avo first hc.ar of 
the Maharattas, avho avoro then a avarliko tribe of Hindoos 
davclling in tho highlands of tho avest of India, south of the 

IS-*' 
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among the Maliominoclan rulers, by the greatly extended 
ravages of the Maharattas, and by the rise, in tbe vicinity of 
Labor, of a ne^v and formidable tribe, that of the Seekhs. 
The formation of this body is due to a religious enthusiast 
called Nanik, who pretended to have received a new revela- 
tion, but the Seekhs first received a definite j)olitical system, 
and were expanded into the proportions of a nation, under a 
leader known as Gooroo Govind. Among them all distinc- 
tions of caste wei’c abolished, and Moosulmans were placed 
in an equal position ivith Hindoos. All Seekhs were com- 
pelled constantly to go armed ; they were not allowed to cut 
or shave the hau* on the head or body, and were prohibited 
from wearing on the head any article which had been sewed. 
The superiority of the Brahmans was still, however, preserved, 
and the cow retained all the sanctity attributed under the 
Hindoo system to that animal. The incursions of the Seekhs 
were marked by greater barbarity than even those of. the 
Maharattas. The only object of the latter was booty. They 
tortured the inhabitants of cities to obtain a knowledge of 
their secret hiding places for property, and committed other 
ravages only that they might force the conquered countries to 
submit to their demand of the chout, or fourth part of the 
revenue. As long as this was punctually paid, it insured im- 
munity. The Seekhs, however, never made any such com- 
Ijromises. Elphinstone says, “ They destroyed the mosques, 
and butchered the mooUahs ; their rage was not restrained by 
any considerations of religion, or by any mercy for age or sex : 
whole towns were massacred with wanton barbarity ; and even 
the bodies of the dead were dug up and thrown out to the 
beasts and birds of prey.” 

While the Empire was in this distracted condition, a new • 
and more terrible invasion from without came to draw away 
men’s attention from their internal difficulties, and to complete 
the destruction of the Mogul power. 

Nadur Shah, one of the princes of Persia, had usurped the 
throne of that country, and put out the eyes of the former 
sovereign. He now directed his attention to India, and in 
1738 began his march upon Delhi. The broken power of the • 
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The power of the revolted "sviizeers, and of the chieftains of 
the Maharattas and other tribes, was, however, confirmed by 
the Company. The Wuzeer of Oude, who had profited by the 
weakness of the last Emperors to proclaim, his independence, 
under the title of Nawab, was raised by the English to the 
royal dignity, with- the -view of opposing a strong and inde- 
pendent power against any attempts that might be made by 
the Emperor of Delhi to regain the position of supremacy once 
held by his house. The course of the Company in this in- 
stance is an example of what has always been their policy. 
Annexation, as being costly, hazardous, and likely to occasion 
protracted and expensive wars, has always been shunned. 
The Company has avoided war, when possible, knowing that 
peace is, in a commercial point of view, more desirable than 
any extension of their ppssessions. When, however, in the 
course of events, hostilities became necessary, either for self 
preseiwation, or for the protection of their tenitories and sub- 
jects, no greater exhibition of force was resorted to than the 
necessities of each case absolutely required. Whenever it 
was possible, the ruler of a conquered country was left on the 
guMee, and his power was put on a much firmer base than it 
had ever previously rested on. In many instances the rank 
and authority of conquered princes were raised and extended 
by the Honourable Company with a -view of secui-ing powerful 
allies against other native rulers, and at the same time avoid- 
ing the trouble, expense, and responsibility of administering 
the newly-conquered country. These princes, it should be re- 
membered, were seldom of old dynasties. They were mostly 
adventurers, or the sons of adventurers.* They had attained 
their position by fi-aud and violence, and were liable at any 
moment to be deposed by similar, means. When, therefoz'e, 
their power became vested in the Company by the right of 
conquest, it would have been perfectly just and equitable had 

* Like Hydur Ali, who was a common soldier; the original Gaikwar, who 
was a cow-herd; the first Peshwa, who was of equally humble origin; and 
those two powerful princes known as Sindia and Holkar, who were robber- 
chieftains of the Maharattas. 
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ho was usually placed in au indbpendent position. Tributes 
were .souiotiuios imposed ; sometimes not. The Company’s 
govcnmicnt only retained the privilege of regulating the suc- 
cession to the throne (.a i^owcr which was generally exercised 
only to interfere in behalf of the regular successor against an 
attempted usurpation) ; and merely required that the native 
sovereign should govern with some justice, and maintain a 
certain amount of order ; to secure which, and keep him m 
mind of his position, a British resident Agent, usually c.alled 
simply “ the Besident,” was maintained at every native court. 
'I'his oniccr had no power but such as resulted from his per- 
sonal cliaractcr and inlluence. The subject princes were also 
rcciuircd to keep, up a ccrt.ain army, which was to be partly 
oflicered by Englishmen, and to the services of which the 
Company were, under certain circumstances, entitled. Bo 
terms could bo more liberal than these, and they were always 
.scrupulously observed by the Company. The right, which 
was of course inherent in the Ilonourable Company, to resume 
the sovereign power which had been once in then* hands, in 
case of the non-performance by the native princes of their part 
of the agreement, was never enforced, except where, as in the 
case of Oudo, the degradation of the court, the lawlessness of 
the capital, and the anarchy which prevailed throughout the 
country, were not only ruining the subject state itself, but 
threatened the peace and security of the adjacent territories 
of the Company. Even in such cases, the deposed monarchs 
were treated with a lavish hberality to which their previous 
merits g!ivo them very little claim. 

Bever has there been a conquest more un^villingly made 
than wjis that of the English in India. The Company was at first 
exclusively mcrc.autilc, and trade Avas then only object. Every 
Avar Avas costly, diminished their revenue, and lowered their 
dividends. Accordingly we find the Board of Directors again 
and again commanding the Governors in India not to allow 
themselves to bo dragged into war, and to endure anything 
in preference to taking up aims. But their wishes were over- 
ruled by Providence. The Indian government was force'd*. 

* Tho wars in Afghanistan and Sindh, if oxcoptiona to this rule, cannot be 
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Up to 1833 tlie East India Company had continued to he a 
commercial company, ruling India in the name of the Great 
Mogul. At that time the Company’s commercial power was 
taken away by the English Parliament, on the occasion of the 
renewal of their charter.* This measure was, commercially, 
of the greatest advantage to India, but conferred upon that 
country even greater benefits indirectly, by leaving the Com- 
pany’s servants free to devote their entire attention to gov- 

* Under the charter of thp first provision was made for private 
enterprise, and the Company were obliged to provide 6,000 tons of shipping 
every year for the accommodation of private traders. At the next renewal 
of tho charter in 1814, the Company lost the monopoly of the Eastern trade; 
except that of tea. Tho unrestricted competition of privato capital in the 
India trade soon took most of tho business out of tho hands of tho Company, 
•while tho whole amount of business done was, by it, largely increased, as 
appears by this table : 

Exports by Company. By Privato Traders. Total. 

1814. £826,658 £1,048,132 £1,814,690 

1832. £149,193 £3,601,093 £3,730,286 
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details of administration always, however, have continued to he 
piincipally entrusted to the Board of Directors, at least so far as 
they were matters for the consideration of the home authorities. 

The whole appointment of the civil seiwants for India was 
formerly vested in the Directors, but this valuable privilege 
was taken away by the last charter, and they are now chosen 
according to the result of competitive examinations, to which 
all British subjects are admissible. The new system is an 
experiment, with respect to the success of which those who 
are best informed about India are most distrustful. Under 
the new system many men must be appointed whose ante(Je- 
dents are not well known, and who, when they aiTive in India, 
and arc placed in charge of large districts, far removed from 
all supervision and control, may faE a prey to those numerous 
temptations by which the Indian official is surrounded. 
Against these the most poweiTul barrier was the honour of 
his famEy, which every civiHan appointed under the old system 
feels to be dependent on his conduct in a service, in the ranks 
of which he probably has more than one relation, and to many 
of the other members of which he is personally known. 

Another great objection to the new arrangement is, that 
under it natives are eligible to high civil employs ; and wiE 
probably obtain them, as they have generally quite abEity 
enough to prepare themselves for passing any examination 
which may be appointed. It is a sad fact that the natives- 
are wholly unfit for any position of responsibility in which 
they are not under constant European supervision. In con- 
nection with this I cannot express my own views, and those 
of aE weE-informed persons with whom I have conversed, 
more clearly than in the words of M. De Valbezen. After 
remarking upon the apparent injustice and abuse of power, in 
the systematic exclusion of natives from all high employs, he 
goes on to say : “ Besides, the injustice is more apparent than 

the former case the Directors must have seen the despatch or order, hut cannot 
veto it; in the latter they need not oven have seen it. By means of this extra- 
ordinary system, the Company has been made responsible to public opinion 
for many acts done in their name, but which were entirely opposed to their 
wishes and policy. 
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police, roads, etc., and also limited judicial poAver.*?. As tins is 
quite .as much .as one man c.an atlciul to, he is assisted by .a 
Collector, who regulates all the iiuaiicial business of govern- 
ment, determines the assessment of land, restrains c.vactions 
of zemindar.s, and has the general fiscal ch.arge of the district. 
Tn the sm.aller Presidencies, the duties of collector .are exercised 
1)y the magistrate, besides these oflicials, there arc the judges, 
of whotn there arc, on the average, two to every three dis- 
tricts. Their principal occupation is to hear appeals from the 
n.ativc judici.al oflicers, whose iiowcrs have Lately been so much 
extended that almost .all suits come before them in the first 
inst.ance. 

Both magistrates and collectors .are aided by Europe.an 
deputies and assistants. The judges, however, except in Bom- 
bay, have only native subordinates. In addition to these 
oflicers, the civil service also comprehends the speci.al depart- 
ments of the customs, the salt excise, and the opium mono- 
poly, which give employment to many Eiu'ope.ans. 

The whole number of European employees of all sorts, in 
the civil service, properly so called, is under nine hundred. 
Their p.ay is on the most liberal scale. The salaries of magis- . 
trates and collectors range from $6,000 to $19,000 per annum, 
and those of the judges average $15,000. These amounts are 
found, however, not to bo too large, and very few foitunes 
are made in the Comp.my’3 service. In the earliest days of 
the British rule in India, the salaries were very low, and the- 
Company’s servants wei'e too often tempted to neglect the 
interests of their masters for private speculations, by which 
immense fortunes were amassed, and to accept bribes in the 
discharge of the • governmental duties with’ which they were 
entrusted. The Company soon, however, found it their inter- 
est to attract men of a higher class to their service, and, at the 
same time, to put them out of the reach of these temptations, 
by ample salaries. Accordingly, the salaries were fixed on a 
liberal scale, toward the end of the last century, and have 
continued almost the same since that time. The present civil 
servants are men of liberal education and high character ; 
their labours are onerous and irksome ; the difficulties they 
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plo pay of the civil service could see, close at hand, the life 
of the exile in an unhealthy climate, with its profound enntti, 
thoir envy for those who wear these gilded but heavy chains 
would doubtless bo considerably dmiinishcd. We arc not so 
extreme in our admiration of the Honourable Company’s civil 
service, that we can see in it no defects. We do not doubt 
that its education can bo made more perfect ; th.at some of its 
members have given sad examples of corruption and incapa- 
city, and that others affect the extravagant airs of the Grand 
jMogul. AVc only say, on the .average, as a body, it is etpial 
to its lofty mission ; that never h.avo more upright magistrates, 
more disinterested collectors, more independent judges presi- 
ded over the destiny of the native population ; that, in one 
word, the very great majority of the civil sciT.ants worthily 
I'epresont in India one of those nations which niiu-ch in the 
van of European civilization.” 

Beside the European civil servants, there are an immense 
number of native officials in the employ of the Honourable 
Company. They do pretty well as long as they are under the 
immediate eye of their European superiors, but unfortunately 
c.annot he trusted fvirther than they can be overlooked. As, 
however, it is impossible for the very limited number of Eu- 
ropean civilians to oversee all the minutia} of administration, 
the natives have very considerjible opportunities of oppres- 
sion, extortion, and receiving bribes, and do not neglect 
them. 

The tohnl want of chsiracter among the native officials has 
caused the employment by government of numerous Euro- 
peans, anostly sprung from the humbler ranks, and many of 
them taken from the English troops in India. This branch of 
the administration is known as the_^“ uncpvenanted sei’vice,” 
in opposition to the regular civil service described above, 
which is called the “ covenanted service” on account of the 
regular agreement existing between each member of it and 
the government. . The members of the uncovenanted service 
are generally employed to oversee the construction of the 
public works, inspect the roads, and superintend native con- 
tractors and workmen. They are a body daily groAvmg in 
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of their other defects sprang. He denied that nntruthfulness 
' was as general as I supposed it to be. Whereupon, I asked 
' him if there was any one •whom, he ■would believe rather than 
his father. He said there was not. On my inquiring -which 
-was the most sacred oath among the Hindoos, he said, an oath 
given with the hand in Ganges water. I then said, “How 
suppose, Moonshee, your o-wn father were to swear, -with his 
hand in Ganges water, that a certain statement was true, 
with regard to which you knew it was his interest to deceive 
you, would you believe him ?” The moonshee at first equivo- 
cated,- and would not give a direct reply. On my pressing 
him, however, for a straightforward answer, he at last said : 
“I think, sir, I should wish for corroborative testimony.” 
The following occurrence was brought to light in the Suddur 
Adawlut Court in Calcutta. “A darogaJi (native chief of po- 
lice)- had given information of a crime to the district magis- 
trate, adding, that the most active researches had failed in 
putting him on the track of the perpetrators of the offence. 
The magistrate, who suspected the probity of his subordinate, 
announced to him that if in ten days the ciiminals were not 
discovei'ed, he should be suspended from his functions. Ho 
result having been obtained after the fixed delay, the threat 
was put in execution, and the darogah was temporarily 
replaced by an inferior officer, whose zeal was stimulated by 
the promise of the late darogah’s situation if he succeeded in 
discovering the guilty parties. The new functionary was not 
more lucky than his predecessor; but, rather than renounce 
the place promised to his ambition, he caused a reward of a 
hundred rupees (650) to be offered to whoever would avow 
himself guilty of the murder in question. Two beings, in ap- 
pearance human — in truth, I cannot call them two men — 
presented themselves to accept the terms offered ; but, on ac- 
count of the competition, the reward was diminished one-half. 
Hereupon, the police officer invented a narrative in harmony 
with the testimony of the -witnesses. The two individiiais 
made their avowals before the most considerable inhabitants ' 
of the village, and the report of the inquest was sent, together 
•with the accused, before the magistrate, who in recompense 
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agents .all over Tmlin, employed to take the testimony of all 
essential witnesses wherever they may he luiind. 'I’lic Tliiig- 
gee department is also charged with the suppression of 
Dnkoitce, a crime which consists in the robbing and burning 
of villages by armed bodies of men. 

Both these crimes are fearfully common in India, and the 
former was conducted with so much secrecy that it was years 
before the British discovered the existence of a society whose 
Avholo occupation consisted in systematic murder, in honour 
of the detosl.ablc goddess Bhowsince, to whose scn’icc they had 
devoted themselves. After the appointment of the Thuggee 
Commission, 1,562 Thugs were arrested, tried, .and condemned 
in one year. One of these murdci'Crs, Fcringhco (who has 
been made an actor iiv.Duin.as’ novel, “The Wandering .Tow”), 
confessed having committed 779 murders, and regretted that 
a confinement of twelve years in v^i'ison had prevented his 
completing the thousand, ■which his ambition had led him to 
hope for. 

The crime of Dukoitco, ■which has been mentioned .above, is 
also very prevalent. It is also committed under the protec- 
tion of Bhowauee, and, as in the case of Thuggee, religious 
services precede the commission of the crime. The Dukoits 
usually go in largo bands, and attack a village. Their habit 
is to torture the principal inhabitants, until they confess the 
hiding places of their money. The tortures they employ are 
very various; but although there are sovcr.al more severe, 
the most common, because the most convenient, is to tie the 
suflerer’s hands together with tow soaked in oil, which is then 
lighted, and the fire fed with fresh oil until confession is ex- 
torted. After the vill.age is robbed, it is not unusual to kill 
all tho uihabitants and burn the houses. It is now a well 
ascertained fact that there is a caste of hereditary Dukoits. 
Still the profession is by no means confined to them, but is 
practised by a large number of amateurs — ^mostly Moosul- 
mans. 

Another crime, which is much commoner than has been 
supposed, is human sacrifice, which is practised among some 
of the aboriginal tribes. Dr. Allen states that in one Rmnin 
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silver b.'inglcs. But the most rcmarliahic fo-iturc of all, is the 
religious .snuctiou which is given to some of the most clctcsta- 
hle crimes. To quote the words of Lord jlfacaTiIay : “ Tlirougli 
the whole Hindoo rauthcon you will look in vain for those 
beautiful and majestic forms which stood in the shrines of 
ancient Greece. All is hideous, grotesque, and ignoble. As 
this superstition is of .all superstitions the most irrational, and 
of all superstitions the most inelegant, so is it of all super- 
stitions the most inunor.al. Emhlcms of vice arc the objects 
of public worship. Acts of vico are acts of public worship. 
The courtesans are as much a p.art of the estfibllshment of the 
temple, as much rainistci's of the god, as are the priests. 
Crimes against life, and crimes agtiinst property, are not only 
permitted, but enjoined, by this odious theology. But for our 
interference, human victims would still be oftcred to the 
Ganges, and the widow would stiU bo laid on the pile by the 
corpse of her husb.and, and burned alive by her children. It 
is by the command, and under the special protection, of one 
of the most powerful goddesses that the Thugs join them- 
selves to the unsuspecting traveller, make friends with him, 
slip the noose round his nock, plunge their knives into his 
eyes, liido him in the earth, and divide his money and bag- 
g.ago. I have read many examinations of the Thugs, and I 
remember particularly an altercation which took place between 
two of these wretches in the presence of an English ofecer. 
One Thug reproached the other with having been so irreligi- 
ous as to spare the life of a traveller when the onaens indicated 
that their patroness required a victim. ‘How could you let 
him go ? How can you expect the goddess to protect us, if 
wo disobey her commands? That is one of your North- 
Country heresies.’ ” 

Thieving, as distinguished from robbery, is very common all 
over India, and is often practised upon Europeans. The Thugs 
and Dukoits, on the contrary, never venture to attack the 
English, for fear of occasioning disastrous investigations. The 
skill of the Indian thieves is almost incredible. My friend, 
Colonel Mowatt, told me of one instance within his know- 
ledge, where an old resident of India made a bet with a re- 
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dislike violence, but alw.iys Iiavo .a linked knife in one hand, 
which they use with niierring certainty if their other precau- 
tions and great agility and snjiplcnoss fail in securing for them 
a safe retreat. 

The precautions taken against discovery form one of the 
most remarkable features of crime in the East. It would 
seem that, as in Sparta, detection is considered the real 
oiVenco. The Thugs, Dukoits, and jMurdcrers, will wait pa- 
tiently from month to month, and the fonner track their vic- 
tims I'rom place to place, until an oiiportunity arrives to per- 
petrate the crime in perfect safety. The booty is almost 
alw.ays buried or otherwise concealed, and they will suffer 
years to elapse, aud all memory of the crime to disappcai*, 
licfore they enjoy the profits by disinterring the stolen arti- 
cles. They are not, hoirever, ihithful to one another like the 
Chinese, who will not sulfcr the greatest torments to force 
from them the names of their .accomplices. An Indian convict, 
when once condemned, shows the greatest alacrity in “ peach- 
ing” upon his previous comrades. It was by taking advantage 
of this trait in their character that the “ Thiiggeo Commis- 
sion” made such rapid progress in suppressing that fearful as- 
sociation. A Thug would be detected and convicted in Hin- 
doostan, and would then generally volunteer an account of 
himself, his exploits, and the gang to which he had belonged. 
They showed the most frightfully accurate recollection of de- 
tails, and the Thuggee Committees found no difficulty in iden- 
tifying the spots where murdered travellers had been buried, 
and the hiding places where their booty was concealed, from 
the indications forw.arded to them by letter', though the locali- 
ties might be in the DOkkim, a thousand miles from the part 
of the country where the Thug who gave the evidence had 
perhaps resided for years. A curious story is told of the way 
in which a band of thieves prevented the identification of one 
of their number. An attempt was made to rob the tent of an 
officer. Ho awoke, and succeeded in seizing the thief by his 
legs as he was creeping under the tent. A brief struggle 
then ensued, but the officer finally dragged his captive back, 
and was much shocked by discovering that the head of the 

19 * 
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thivf leul Ijeou neatly amputated by his “pais” 
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aw.ny from guns is the only fonn of the dc.itli penalty which 
has tlio same cflcct. It was a not unusual punishment under 
the old dynasties, but from its apparent barbarity was disused 
by the English goverimicnt until the recent atrocities called 
for some speedy and onicacious means of discipline. I say its 
apparent barbarity ; for of course the suffering is no greater 
than, or not so great as, in han^ng, or execution by the mili- 
tary plan of shooting. 

The lowest form of punishment is confinement in prison — 
all corporal penalties, as flogging or mutilation, which arc pre- 
scribed by the old laws, having been abolished. The objection 
made to the “^lodol Prison,” at Pcntonvillo, that the prison- 
ers were made more comfortable than they would be out of 
j.ail, used to apply with grc.at force to the Indian prisons. So 
great regard was formerly paid to the feelings of the prison- 
ers, that they were allowed to purchase and cook their own 
food; and a proposal to make them cat at a common table-ex- 
cited the greatest outcry among that class of persons who 
thinlc the prejudices of the native are matters of so great im- 
portance that they should be suffered to interfere with the 
well-deserved punishment of the horrible crimes whioh they 
commit. Fortunately, however, economical considerations 
coimterbalanccd the opposition alluded to, and the food of the 
prisoners is now ah cooked and served out to them in com- 
mon. Smoking, too, which was formerly allowed, has been 
lately abolished. It may now bo hoped that the prisons of 
India, while they continue to afford the convict every reasona- - 
bio comfort, will be a “ feiTor to evil doers” from the destruc- 
tion of caste incurred by entering them, and from the depri- 
vation of his habitual luxmy, the hookah, to which the prisoner 
will henceforth bo subjected.* 

It would appear from wliat Dr. SufT says, that tbo provisions above al- 
luded to havo not boon thoroughly carried out. Ho gives an instance where 
an English clergyman visited ono of tbo largo jaUs about a year ago. “ In 
ono of tho rooms was a largo circular platform made of wood. On this plat- 
form two mon wore busily engaged in kneading bread. A little girl, one of 
tho party, accidenially touched this platform with her foot. She did not touch 
the meal, or go within a yard of tho men. But they at once became insolent. 
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I l:.;ve iio\v i^poTicn ot* otleuces ag.Vmst life and property, and 
of »ii;o eriniL' agaiii't morality, namely, lying. "NYitli respect 
to oU;(.r ofuiicLa again>t morality, and, in particular, the awful 
of lir>.ulii)u.'m s.s which are common, I cannot speak. 
'i’in.y arc such horrors as pollute the mind of him who only 
i...i!- them mentioned. Uayard Taylor says of the Chinese: 

IV-i .'i! . of tice which, in other countries, are barely named, 
:;rc, in fiiiiia, common that they excite no comment among 
It..- n.;ti\ 'I'licy constitute the surface-level, and below 
ti;- m ti.e.f-c arc tlccpi on deeps of depravity so shocking atid 
h- nil..!.' ilnsl their character cannot even ho hinted. There 
arc ;..n:c dark .‘-hadows in human nature which we naturally 
!!.ri!ik from ju-nclraling, and I nnide no attempt to collect in- 
l-'tm.ition of thi-i kind, hut there U’as enough in the things 
\.i.i -ii I c.nild jiol avohl seeing and hearing — which are brought 
t ’m-i -.t l.j the notice of every Clduese vc.sidcnt — to inspire 
f.c i'.li a |i.>svi rfnl aversion to the Cliinc.se race. Their touch 
i ■ j Ac. From this Mr. Taylor conehule.s that “the 

t 1 arc morally the most debased people on the face of 
l!.'- cuili." ,llad he remained stationary u.s long in Indians 
1. il:d in I'hin.'i, lie miglil liave found reason to inodily Ids 
« ; ...i )!;, ;.n>l he V. oiild, no donht, without “attempting to eol- 
I : i;.‘.'.!ii..iti..n,” liase hccomu aware of I’act.s which wynkl 
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lonn Fonio conooptinn of tl»c fi'arfnl excesses now daily prac-. 
in Tmlia.^ 

I'llioials in India aro lilaincd for tlio tone .n^snmed hy them 
tt>\Y:ird nativi’.; <»f education and poMtion. It is alleged that 
too little considenition, loo little rcsi)ect is .‘jIiowii them. 
'rhi< alle"ati<ui is unfounded. So far as regards cotirtcsy in 
puhlie, not only the orders of the government, hut the gon- 
th-nt;udy fi'clings of the oflicers themselves, induce them to 
treat with every attention those natives of standing — native 
gnitlemcn they are called — with whom they aro brought into 
coiincetitm, cither olVicially or socially, lint English oflicers 
cannot look tijion these natives with any respect ; they can- 
not look t>j)on them as in any sense their crpials, or worthy 
to mix in the society of themselves, and especially of 
their wives and families ; and it is not very wonderful that 
the disgust, which comlesy forbids them to show in public, 
should he occasionally vi.sihlo in the coldness of their manners, 
ajul that tho utter contempt which the rough-mannered but 
honourable sohlier feels for these whiled .sepulchres, these po- 
lislufd villains, shonld find .an open and frequent expression in 
private. In fact, what .a perversion of terms is it to apidy 
to such men the name of gentleman — a term of which we 
are so justly proud, hceanso no other language has for it an 
equivalent. What do wo mean hy .a gentleman ? We mc.an, 
in the llrst place, a man of position and of polished manners — 
these aro possessed to tho highest extent by those natives to 
whom the term is applied. But do wo not mean something 
more? Do wo not associate avilh tho avord tho possession of 
those higher qualities, the respect for avhich has descended to 
ns from the ago of chiv.alry? Must not a gentleman he a 
man of honour, of truth, of courage? Must ho not have a 
certain respect for avhat is avoak and helpless ; a detestation 
of all unfair advantage, a chivalrous respect for aa’omcn ; and 
must he not shrink from all that is mean, loai', cowardly, and 

* Tho lower clnssos, tho mnss of tho population in India, aro nol^ I think, 
ns licentious ns tlio Eanio class in Chinn. This friglitful depravity is found de- 
veloped in tho higlier orders, and especially among tho Afnhommcdnns, nearly 
nil of whonj, in nil ranks, nro moro or less linblo to tho charge nbovo named. 
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adiiiini'-tralioii of ju>.tico mvohvs llic uinploymcnt of native 
j-nlioviHnalv'?. 

Of all tin; inarliiiii’ry of the Iinlian fjovernmcnt, llic police 
coitaiiily worlj.s worst. Tliu police arc of two kinds. 
Kir-t, till* village jioHco. This is an institution which has cx- 
i"-!!.-!! in India from time immemorial, nndcr all sorts of gov- 
t-ninirnt*-', and has never been abolished by the Company. 
This is an indubitably native institution, and has existed from 
all time ; and yet it is one of the most fatal curses that blight 
the jTo^j'erity of this unhappy country. The village police 
are the obedient and ready tools of every zemindar or'-ricli 
native who will pay fur their sendees. For money they will 
jihmdor the poor, will torture tlm obstinate, and will turn a 
lilind eye to every olVcnco, or will aid in the commission of any 
crime however atrocious. The outrages wliieh tliey daily 
commit tmdi-r the nominal .authority of the law, cillicr for 
their own purposes or in the interest of wealtliy natives, arc 
enough to draw down tlic execrations of the nation on any 
govenniient, however well intentioned, wliicli lends them the 
jirotection of their anthorily. 

'I’his is the first class, the old native police of the country, a 
thorouglily Hindoo institution. Ucsidcs these there arc the 
government police, who nmnher only .about onc-thirlicth of 
the first class. They are immediately under llic authority of 
the magistrate, and arc supposed to aid liim in tho ndniinis- 
iratiun of jnslieo. In reality, however, llioy are but little 
belter than tho village police, and servo only to defeat the 
ends of justice, and protect the guilty, if rich. 

The police connive at all sorts of villainy, and sliarc tho 
proceeds of tlio most horrible crimes. They take advantage 
of ihf-ir position to blind tho eyes of the European magistrate 
and divert his siispieions. When the crime of Thuggee was 
discovered, it was also found out that tho police ovorywhero 
had long been awaro of tho cxistcnco of this crimo, that in 
■ many places they were accomplices, and, in particular, tho 
chief police magistrate of Delhi was actually a regular mem- 
ber of a band of Tliugs. Tho same thing is true of Didcoitco 
and other crimes.. 
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A.-' lor extonioij, corrujiting of wtucsses, aucl iutimiilating 
thvir jiowor i» these resjiects is almost uuUuulei. 1 , 
tiit v liiive not he^italed ill some instances to employ even 
tioturc to ^'ain iheir entls. It isouly of late years that the ex- 
cl' “tin tnre” iiiuler the English government has hecn 
ti; .-.•uTfl, tlnniiih it has nmlouhteclly hceu continuously 
<I in as it was the general and open custom of 

iL.itivo gini riinunts, and remains in use in those native states 
Inrli -Jill cxi-t. So much was this the case, that it hits he- 
f.iiiic ro< <);.Mii'ed by the universal rule of right, namely, ma- 
M- nl (i ii'tdin). A ryul once said to Sir. Lushington, an able 
.-.rvaiit ijj' tilt- Company: ‘'I brought the money for my rent, 
b':t no \i>>h'iice was used I did not pay it and it is well 
ki. iv. n tliai the i illagers will ollen bring the whole amount 
ilivif duv?, wrapped up in the folds of their clothing, :md 
p.iy a.'j niu\'h a-i they arc comj)clled to. A luitivo looks 
up' >11 all dfuiaiids for money, whether just or unjust, in much 
t:.'- ;.inie light* i‘>id v.ill generally only pay if he is forced to. 
't'i.; ‘taVe of things would excuse torture in the eyes of the 
r ; » ii!igbl(.in <l atid merciful native rulers, but would form 

i. > 1 vi ii fur it;, tinjiluuuent under an English government. 
.S’, • "riliu/Iv, iu tiu! vi-ry Uiorough investigation which took 
j’. . ■ in India a fi w y».ar;* ago, Jiot one Englishman was im- 
I .. Itbiii.ih or iijiiin ctly. AH the in.-.tanees were lunnd 
I . i ... . ! ). ii, <ii- jiuiu the nvidi-ni'. .1 id’ Euriipi-au otlieiaLs. In 
•' ' " ' ■' i.uid.'l app< ar tliat eumplaiiit had been 

I'll’ tl.-' a uia/i iiaiv.-. in uiu-.l of sin.'h in.tania'., 
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e Ih . gfiat' -t, there i* a di.-.uiet 
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wlirn* tlx ro i*; «»nly oiin Kuropcan oflii-ial to Jmlf a million of 
i ;mil fmir otlun* •lixlrict*' whon; llu* pnixilatioii avi'ragc.s 
DVi'i* ;cc',ccc'. Ifowi-! it pos*jible fiir .'i l''iirnporin to c.vnroise an 
aclnjiiaic i.npcrvison over .‘•o vast a territory ? Kven liad lie 
tlit‘ m*' -i liour.'l ami olllciont snburilinatcs, it would he almost 
impn-.ihli> to ovi'ivci' their acts. IJiit the ease is infinitely 
wurM', wln-re, as in India, the magistrate is snrromided hy 
stihonUnatcs imiversallj* venal, tyrannical, and directly inter- 
ested in misgiivernment, and in concealing the truth (roni 
their Miperitir. With .such agents as those, who can wonder 
if he fails in the government of a million of jicople, prone to 
vice, g!v*‘n to crimes miknown in Knrope, and with powers of 
lying ami jh'ception which are ahsolulcly unnithomable. Ec- 
sidcs the executive government of this mnltitnde, ho is ex- 
jiectctl t<» ailminister justice in a foreign language, and accor- 
•ling to c<»dcs the most various and contradictory, .and the 
jirovisioiis of which are often absurd and unintelligible ; and 
that too with a set of assistants who are every one of them 
venal rascals, from the door-keeper, who will exclude a 
witness for a hriho, and always demands a fee to admit a 
petitioner, to the magistrate’s clerk, who takes down depo- 
sitions and alters them as he is paid for it, or the intciijrotcrs 
of native law, M'ho vary tho readings for a consideration. 
Kveryhody bribes in those courts: those who arc in the- 
wrong that they may appear right ; and those who are right, 
lest they should be made to appear wrong. 

The magistrates are aware of this state of things, but they 
can do nothing. Tho work is such that they must have na- 
tive .■is'iislants, and one man of this class is .as bad .as another. 
Bribing is the universal rule all over India. It is maraool — ■ 
recognised custom ; and if one set of corrupt Biibordinatcs aro 
discharged, their successors will certainly bo as bad, and may 
be Avorso. The only possible remedy is in a great increase of 
European oilicials. It is not too much to say that it would 
require a hundred men to perform thoroughly the Avork now 
assigned to a single magistrate. At present, tho English 
government, though the m.agistratC3 are men of tho highest 
character, and actuated by tho best intentions, is quite inade- 
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the European services. TIjc average height of the men is 
said to have hccn two inches greater tlian that of the British 
army ten years ago. Tlicy were exclusively composed of men 
of high caste, and many of the soldiers in each regiment were 
related to each other, as it w.as customary for the sepoys, 
when tljcy visited their homes on leave, to bring back with 
them some of their brothers or cousins as recruits. The 
sepoys of the Bengal army alw.ays looked with the greatest 
disdain upon those of the two other Presidencies ; and this 
pride was unfortunately encouraged by their officers and the 
government, who yielded to their wishes in forbidding the 
enlistment of low-caste men. The compliance with one de- 
mand occasioned others. They could not wear certain articles 
of clothing : the government changed the regulation uniform. 
They were of too noble birth to be flogged; flogging was 
abolished, and with it discipline gradually disappeared. They 
would not cat food prepared by others, or which remained from 
their yesterday’s meal : ample time was allowed them each day 
to cook, and no officer could go near to inspect them dnring that 
operation. Their caste would be lost if they went on board ship : 
and after almost exciting a mutiny, the government yielded 
to this demand also, and sent to China and Burmah sepoys 
of the Madras army, at greatly increased expense, for those 
purposes. The cavalry were too fine gentlemen to groom 
their own horses, and the infantry thought it beneath them to 
pitch their own tents ; the government went so far as to pro- 
vide them with servants for these purposes. Lastly, they dis- 
covered that manual labour was degrading ; and white soldiers 
were actually made to do their work in the trenches under the 
deadly rays of an Indian sun. The result of all this was, that 
while in the armies of .the smaller Presidencies discipline was 
thox-oughly kept up, in the Bengal army there was, duiinglate 
years, the greatest want of it. The only substantial punish- 
ment which the officers could inflict, was dismissal fi’om the 
service. The -men became evexy day more .arrogant and 
assuming ; the officers, more compliant and yielding xmtil, 

* An extraordinary instance of truckling to caste has lately occurred. Du- 
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having had their pride, soK^conceit, and opinion of their own 
importance raised to the highest point by the acts of tlio 
goveiTinient, they became lit tools for the craliy agitatois 
who worked upon their superstitious prejudices to bring about 
the I’ecent terrible mutiny. 

The English Government have now learned what the)* will 
never forget, that an Oriental is a very useful animal so long 
as you keep a tight rein, and .let him see that you arc the 
master ; but that tlioy arc incapable of appreciating generosity 
or indulgence — qualities which they consider symptoms of 
weakness, and repay by ingratitude and treachery. In many 
towns of India, lco])ards may bo scon, tied to bed-posts, in the 
open streets. They are perfectly harmless, tame, and docile, 
being kept so by the fear of a certain iron rod. I used often 
to think that each of these animals was a partible. 

Promotion in the Indian anny, whether ainong the native 
or European officers, is entirely by seniority. The former, 
(the native officers,) are lio bettor than the men whom they 
command. They are mostly ignorant of reading and writing, 
without other education, and do not seem to be at all socially 
raised, in the estimation of the sepoys, by possessing a com- 
mission. Although, by the regulations of the army, they rank 
with the English captains and lieutenants, their duties are 
practically those of non-commissioned officers, and their only 
superiority over the common sepoys consists in their greater 

ring tlio mutiny, the lOUi regiment, stationed at Barrackpoor, were only kept 
from open revolt by tbo presence of British troops. At length, they conde- 
scended to proceed to China, in compliance with tho request of govotmuent 
Before they went on hoard ship, a commission of European officials was de- 
puted to inject tho ship personally, and report whether tho water-tanks and 
other arrangements wore in accordance irith tho rules and usages of caste. 
On the way to Singapore, the scoundrels became noisy and impudent, and at 
length carried their insolence so far, that they requested, in tho most oQTon- 
avo terms, {liat (lie dinner should mi he carried aft for the officers, as the steam 
or gravy from the dishes might touch them, and so tcOx away their caste. Tho 
commander of the transport, a hluif English sailor, expected to sco such inso- 
lence at once put down with a strong hand. Tho officers of tho regiment, 
however, temporized with their men, and soothed them ; and notually asked 
the captain if tho difficulty could not ho remedied. 
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age, and their higher pay. The salaries of the European offi- 
cers, which range from 200 rupees per month for the ensign, 
to 1,000 rupees for the colonel, arc not found to he more than 
sufficient for the comfortable support of the officer’, especially 
if he is married — so great arc the nccessar’y expenses of living 
in India ; and it is rare to find an officer who lives upon his 
salary, and who has not involved himself more or less deeply 
in debt. 

On account of the great difficnlty, which has ah'eady been 
dwelt upon, of obtaining honest and able servants in the ex- 
eentive dep.artments of government, the Company have been 
compelled to increase their administrative force at the expense 
of the army, by appointing officers to various civil employs. 
It is calculated that one quarter of the officers of the Bengal 
army were thus removed from their regiments. All these 
staff employs conferred a very considerable augmentation of 
pay, and did not remove the appointee from the line of pro- 
motion in his regiment, so that they became prizes eagerly 
sought .after by the officers. Every “ griffin” (cadet) on join- 
ing his regiment, sot himself down to the task of acquiring 
the requisite amount of Persian and Hindoostanee, or what- 
ever w.as required to pass the staff examination ; and in this 
way the system did a great deal to improve the general 
character of the officers, by inducing them to spend their 
leisure hours in studying Persian and engineering, instead of 
idling away the day at billiards or whist. The system of con- 
ferring staff employs upon military men had the great dis- 
advantage of removing the older officers fi:om the regiment, 
and leaving the soldiers under the care of the yoimger and 
less experienced men. But on the whole, it probably did 
more good than harm, even in the regiments; and when con- 
sidered with reference to the whole public service, it was per- 
haps the only expedient that could be adopted to remedy 
the great want of suitable administrative officials. 
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ivliilo mnnufiict«i-cfl cottons now hardly foi-m an item in the 
list of exports from Tndin, being entirely driven out of the 
market by tlic cheapness and excellent quality of the fabrics 
manufactured in lingland, which are now exported to India to 
Llie amount of over lour millions and a half sterling yearly. 

"When wc read that the cotton-plant is indigenous to India, 
ind grows wild in many parts of the country ; when we leaim 
from the reports of American planters what immense tracts of 
land there arc in India adapted by nature in every way for 
the growth of the best qualities of cotton ; and when we hear 
that, four hundred miles from Bombay, cottons in no respect 
inferior to the finest grown in America"' can be bought in the 
market for from 3 to 4 cents the pound, wc are naturally at a 
loss to account ibr the fact that India docs so little toward 
supplying the immense and increasing demand for this most 
important article of commerce. 

It is true tbat the cotton of India, at least the largest part 
of it, and the whole of what is exported, is very inferior in 
length of stajilo to the American article. But this will by no 
means prove a satisfactory answer, when we reflect upon the 
greatly increased demand, far outrunning the means of supply ; 
when wc remember that even if inferior to American, the In- 
dian cotton is still much the cheapest, and of great value to the 
manufacturer, and that supposing the article now produced in 
India Avere intrinsically useless, still the soil would ofier cveiy 
inducement to a planter who Avould bring with him American 
plants or seeds. 

The real explanation of the undeveloped state of this and 
the other enormous productive powers of India, is to be found 
in a consideration of the following obstacles. In the first place, 
almost the Avhole agriculture of the country is in the hands of 
natives, each of whom cultivates only a small patch of land. 
This is of itself a most formidable check upon increased and 
improved cultivation, as no great improvements can be can-ied 
into operation without large tracts of land and considerable 
capital. Then, from those peculiar caste-prejudices which are 
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the M'.int of capital eniharkod in agriculture. The next hin- 
drance to development is found in tlie want of communication 
with the coast. Under the old native governments, India had 
not a single road by which goods could be conveyed from the 
interior to the sca-ports ; the only medium of communication 
was by the dangerous and uncertain navigation of the rivers, 
or the slower conveyance by camels, rough carts, or bullocks- 
of-burden. Koads are not that matter of jiriniary necessity in 
India which they are in other countries, since dui'ing the dry 
season the level plains are traversable by carts and armies ; 
and during the rains, no communication between different 
parts of the country used to be attempted. This state of 
tilings remained almost unchanged in the earlier years of 
llritish rule, while their sway was still limited, their tenure of 
the country jirccarious, and their attention constantly occupied 
by commerce on the one hand and incessant wars on the other. 
Since the power of the English has boon thoroughly estab- 
lished, a vast system of internal imiwovcmcnts h.as been begun, 
which includes roads and railways enough to open the whole 
country to commerce, and i)laco every important pomt in 
ready communication with the coast. The most important 
road so far built is the Grand Trunk road from Calcutta to 
I’cslniwur, ;vhich will bo fifteen hundred miles long when 
completed, and will jirobably cost £900,000. It is already 
finished for three-quarters of its whole length, and has proved 
of immense benefit to the vast and fertile valley of the Ganges 
through which it extends. The whole o.f the Grand Trunk 
road is built and kept \ip as well as any highway in Europe, 
and there are beside over 2000 miles of similar first-class road 
cither completed or under construction in Horthern India 
alone. Besides these macadamized roads, four thousand miles 
of railway are now being constructed ; only four hundred are 
complete, but 1861 is the latest date fixed for the completion 
of the remainder. In no respect, perh.aps, has the Company 
been more blamed lately than for not hurrying the comple- 
tion of these railways. As matters have turned out, that 
blame comes Avith the greatest weight, since there can be no 
doubt that many lives would have been saved and the dura- 
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munication, as it is eighty feet wide, and, with its branches, 
nine hundred miles in length. When these roads, railways, 
and canals, are completed, they will do all that can be desired 
toward opening out the country, will remove what we have 
described as the second great obstacle to development, and 
mil constitute, -perhajjs, the grandest series of internal im- 
provements ever undertaken. 

The third and last obstacle which we will consider, is the 
want of Eui’opean settlers and cultivators. It is hardly too 
. much to assert that the introduction of Europeans is abso- 
lutely necessary to the full development of a country where 
there is no capital among the rynts — ^no agricultural enterprise 
among the native capitalists. Many things, however, have 
heretofore combined to prevent any extensive settlement by 
Europeans. The obstacles which we have already considered 
apply to them, as weU as to natives. The inferiority of native 
labour, the unreliable character of the native subordinates 
which they must employ, and the tenure of land, which does 
not admit of freehold estates, are formidable impediments, 
but might be overcome by a man of capital, energy, and per- 
severance, were it not for the climate. This, apart from the 
numerous and fatal diseases to which it exposes the foreign 
settler, actually prevents his going into the open field during 
the daytime for a large part of the year, so that, however en- 
ergetic he may be, he finds himself physically hindered from, 
exercising that constant supervision so essential to the success 
of any enterprise, more particularly in India. This last obsta- 
cle, the great difliculties in the way of constant European 
superintendence, has had, I may here remark, the most un- 
fortunate influence on every great undertaking in India, espe- 
cially the government public works. Their progress has been 
delayed, and the perfection of their construction interfered 
with to an extent incredible to any one who does not appre- 
ciate the entire unreliability of native subordinates and con- 
tractors, and the absolute necessity for a constant, energetic, 
and minute supervision of whatever they do. 

Having examined, to a small extent, the question of the 
development of India, we will now take a brief view of the 
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lishcd, they did not at all interfere with the native adminis- 
tration of the government and revenue system ; but in 1 793 
Lord Cornwallis, who perceived with concern the oppressive 
exactions of those charged with the collection of the revenue, 
and who appreciated- the great disadvantages of the system 
which subdivided all arable land Jimong very small holders, 
devised a remedial system, which, after careful examination 
and much discussion, was applied to Lower Bengal. Under 
the new regulations, the zemindars, who had been previously 
merely collectors of revenue, were erected into proprietors, 
the Company divesting itself in their favour of the fee vested 
in it, on condition of their paying yearly the same amount of 
revenue which they had previously furnished as tax-collectors, 
provided that, in case of fiiilure in the payment, the land 
should revert to the Company. This was the only restriction 
on the arrangement, which has, therefore, been known as the 
“ perpetual settlement.” The hopes and expectations of Lord 
Cornwallis were, that the zSminddrs, being thus erected into 
great and independent landholders similar to those in England, 
would find it their intei’est to give their chief attention to the 
improvement and development of their property, and that the 
condition of the ryuts would thus be bettered more expedi- 
tiously and effectually than could be done directly, while, at 
the same time, the zemindars, being a numerous and wealthy 
body, -with a great stake in public tranquillity, would be an 
important defence to the British power. Never were plans 
more hopelessly disappointed. Lord Cornwallis and his ad-vi- 
sers had not taken into account the narrow-minded avarice of 
the native character, and were mortified by finding that ‘ 
zSminddrs continued, as before, mere tax-gatherers and usurers, 
the only change in their position being that they had now 
acquired unlimited power of extortion, while the ryut was 
now without protection, or power of appeal, against those 
who had been elevated from tax-gatherers into landlords. 
This settlement, as before remarked, was, by its terms, per- 
petual, and, therefore, continues to the present day in opera- 
tion in Bengal. The ameliorations which have been introduced 
are not very numerous, from the fact of government having 
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the details must be entrusted to native bflSlcials, since they are 
too numerous for the attention of any European collector; 
and the Ryutwaree system, in addition to its other disadvan- 
tages, is therefore peculiarly liable to all those abuses which 
prevail wherever native agency has to be employed. The 
principal improvements are the following : in the first years 
of the an'angement the rent of land was raised in proportion 
to the value of the crop cultivated ; but since 1837 no increase 
of the rent is allowed, but the ryut reaps the full benefit of 
any more valuable- crop than that provided for in his original 
rent which his land will produce. Formerly aU improve-, 
ments, such as wells, or irrigating machines, increased the rent 
after a certain number of years, during which the advantages 
derived from their use were calculated to repay the cost of 
construction. Now, the lyut has the undivided benefit of. all 
his improvements. The last and gi-eatest amelioration in the 
condition of the Madras lyuts, is the great reduction which 
has taken place in the rents. And this reduction, far from 
proving a sacrifice to government, has resulted in then* advan- 
tage, from the impulse and extension it has given to agri- 
culture. 

Both of these systems, the Zemindaree, aud the Ryutwaree, 
have their great disadvantages ; they were both crude experi- 
ments, made by men with the best intentions, but ignorant of 
the customs of the people for whom they were legislating. It 
remains for us to discuss the “ Village System,” a modified 
form of which has always been the tenure in the Bombay 
Presidency, and which has been universally introduced into 
aUthe lately-acquired territory, the North Western Provinces, 
the Punjab, and Sind. The Zgminddree tenure assumed the 
proprietorship to bo vested in the zeminddrs, subject to gov- 
ernment taxation ; the Ryutwaree system assumed the same 
thing for the ryut. Longer experience, and a more careful 
study of native customs, showed both these views to be in- 
correct, and that the property in the soil throughout the 
greater part of India, resides neither in the zemindar nor in 
; the lyut, but in the village community. The village commu- 
nities aU possess a regular organization, with hereditary muni- 

20 * 
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cvcascd, the rent is raised, but in a proportion inferior to the 
ratio of increase in the value of the crops. This system is 
found to work most admirably. The condition of the ryuts, 
and the cultivation of the soil is improving, and a revenue of 
£4,000,000 sterling is collected -without delay, and rarely by 
coercive processes. If any one is dissatisfied -with the Com- 
pany’s government, and thinks it inferior • to that of native 
ininces, let him compare the condition of the people in the 
North Western Pro-vinces -with that of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Oude, -which is the garden of India as regai'ds 
natural advantages, but has been ruined by the misrule of ig- 
norant, tyrannical, and profligate pi-inces. 

So great was the success of the village system in the North 
Western Provinces, that it was introduced into the Punjab 
immediately after the conquest of that teiritory. The main 
■features of the original plan were left unchanged, but the 
details were carried out -with somewhat more liberality, so 
that the proportion of the crops paid to government may be 
placed at from one-ninth to one-sixth of the gross yield. The 
whole amount of the land revenue has been diminished twenty- 
five per cent, since the Punjab came into the hands of the 
British, although the number of cultivators has increased ; and 
the advantages arising to the ryuts from this change of 
masters, wiU be even more apparent when we consider the 
immense extortions which were practised upon them by the 
subordinates, charged -with the collection of the revenue, 
under the former governments. The good results of this 
system are even more remarkable in the Punjab than else- • 
where. This province now enjoys peace and security, instead 
of perpetual anarchy and war. A rapid increase has taken 
place in cultivation and production. Although a new territory, 
only acquired in 1849, inhabited by the most warlike race 
in India, which formerly cherished the fiercest enmity against 
^ the British, yet so great was the general feeling of content, 
that the Punjab became the base of operations for the reco- 
very of Hindoostan ; and the Seekhs, so long and so lately in 
arms against the English, made an important part of the force 
■ employed in subduing the mutiaous army of Bengal. 
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To sum up the comparison of the old native land-tenure, 
•with the improved system in force under the English : it ap- 
pears that, under the native governments, the rents U'ere 
oppressive and variable, all improvements vrere overcharged 
in re-assessing the land, and the greatest extortion was exer- 
cised in the collection of the tax ; under the new system, all 
rights and temu’es are perfectly defined, the leases are sufli- 
cieutly long to encourage improvements, which are not reckoned 
at their full value in re-assessment, and in every instance where 
large outstanding balances and increased difficulty of realiza- 
tion showed the rents to be excessive, they have been lowered. 
For a long time the oppressive taxes imposed by the former 
native rulers, remained unchanged imder the Company’s 
government ; but experience showed the disadvantage of any 
tax so heavy as to check production, and the land-rents have, 
fur years, been even'whei-e progressively diminished where 
they were fonnerly too large, within the older possessions of 
the Company. In the new territories, the village system has 
been everywhere mtroduced, the liberal features of which have 
been dwelt upon above. Moderate as is the demand of 
government under this system, it has been still fiulher re- 
duced lately, and in all territory, the land-tenure of which 
shall he hereafter settled, government will require only one 
half of the net produce, an amoimt equal on the average to 
one-eighth of the gross produce. 

In reading this account of the various land-tenures in India, 
it may strike some persons that it would he advantageous if 
the lee of the soil were transferred to the actual cultivators. 
‘‘I'ki-. plan, however, would be utterly impracticable. lu tbe 
I'irtL jilace, the whole capital of the country is in the hands of 
the batikers, who would soon become proprietors of all the 
soil, and nmke infinitely worse landlords than any government. 
t^ccoJiJly, even if this certain evil could be avoided, such a 
trAii^ft-r would reduce the production of the country by 
ul:uini-;hlng those incentives to labour, which even now ope- 
raii; but iccbly ujion the indolent native of India. 

1 Lu ru\'eiiue oi India is about twenty-four millions and a 
L-ij sicriiag. Oi this sum more than one half is dra^sm from 
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A 15EVOLDTION IS DO DGW thing in India. The whole history 
of that country under its native princes, before the establish- 
ment of the English power, is a narrative of usui'pations, 
rcvolLs and rebellions. The English government is the only 
power that has ever ruled for a hundred years without such 
attempts being made against its existence, and the fact of a 
rubellioii liaving finally broken out against it, should not, 
thereibrc', ho taken a piuoti as a proof of the injustice of its 
policy, or tlic tyranny of its administration. Tho student of 
Imliau hl-story will rather wonder that fifty thousand men, 
from a country situated on the other side of the world, should 
by any course of government, or any rule however wise, have 
maintained, lor so long a time, an order before unknovTi, and 
exacted a universal obedience never before given to any sove- 
reign in India ; that they should have maintained this order 
and exacted this obcdicnco fi'om one hundred and eighty 
miisioiis of jjcoplo, difleriug from them and each other in 
language, religion, and every bond of sympathy, and corn- 
i>rl;njg nations and ckisses whose wholo employment and 
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aggrandizement had, before tlicii* time, been derived from 
public conquest or private pillage. 

The rebellion, however, is .a foct, and as it has been consid- 
ered in Europe, however nnjnstly, the exjjcrimentum cnccis 
of English policy in India, it is interesting to investigate what 
wore the real objeots and aims of the movement. Before 
doing so, howevci’, it will be well briefly to examine some 
opinions that have generally obtained credence, both in 
England and this country. 

In the first place we are met by a theory that the revolt 
w-as a popular revolution, like the groat movement which in 
the end of the last century, overthrew the Bourbon dynasty 
in France, or like the universal uprising in America which 
delivered our nation from tr{ms.atlantio domination. 

This theory, then, represents the rebellion as an attempt, on 
the part of the downtrodden masses, to throw off the op- 
pressive and hated yoke of the stranger. That this should be 
believed, was, perhaps not unnatural, and yet this very belief 
shows what entire ignorance prevails with regard to India and 
its inhabitants. Any one who has read Indian history, knows 
that the natives have always been “ under the yoke of the 
stranger that when it was heaviest, it never excited a miu*- 
nnir; and that no popular resistance has ever been called 
forth, even by the most grinding tyranny. . The “ rights of 
man” are abstractions which the oriental mind has never 
grasped. It looks upon tyranny as the normal manifestation 
of power, and the best evidence of a strength which it is dan- 
gerous to resist. 

The people of India, then, the masses of the population, 
never could or would rebel ; but even supposing that they had 
that consciousness of their rights, and that disposition to resist 
infringements upon them, which, even in Europe, only prevail 
in a very different condition of society, it is quite incredible 
that they should rebel under the English government, when 
they had endured, uncomplainingly, centuries of oppression 
from other rulers. 

Some people, however, imagine that the real grievance has 
been annexation, and the substitution of the Company’s 
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government in place of native princes, for, say they, “ After 
all the English arc foreigners, and their rule, even if more 
lenient, must be as distasteful to the people, as foreign rulers 
always are. There can never he towards them the same sym- 
pathy as exists with native governments, which, even if 
harsher, are j^et composed of men of the same race, who have 
ruled the country for centuries, and secured that popular alle- 
giance which is never paid to any but an ancient dynasty.” 

This argument, which is advanced by the members of an in- 
iluential party, proceeds upon assumptions quite as false as 
the first, though entirely different. The ancient native dy- 
nasties, ruling peacefully over millions of attached subjects, are 
a complete mj^.!!. India has always been a prey to adven- 
turers of one kind or another, of whom the most successful 
occupied for the time, the seat of authority. Violence was 
their passport to the capital ; violence, the policy of their 
government ; and by violence, they were overthrown to give 
place to some other, who gained and abused his power in the 
same way.* The position of a native prince was thus very 
similar to that of the priest of Diana, at Aricia : 

“ Tho Priest who slow tho slayer 
And shall himself ho slain.” 


“*• 1 may hero cite an inslanco of this stnto of things from very recent his- 
tory of the I’utijab, a territory that has since, fortunately for itsc]f| been an- 
ncxcil by tho Kiiglish. When Itunject Singh died, ho was succeeded by his 
Eon, Khurruk Singh, who was imbecile and poisoned by iiis son, Nao MUal 
Singh, wlio, returning from his father’s funeral pyre, was grievously, if not 
c.urialiy wounded by a hc.am wliich fell upon him, perhaps by chance, in 
j..i-. Ing under a lofty gateway. When wounded, ho was taken care of by tho 
two liajfwiot brothers, whom that old tyrant Eunjeet Singh had fallen in lovo 
wiih, and bought when they were slaves — Goolab Singh and Dhyan Singh. 
They EvUVered no ono to cuter his cliambcr until ho was dead— a consumma- 


tion in which they are supposed to havo assisted. TTis mother, Eanoo Eour 
Ci'.rind, then clrdmed tho supremo power, which was contested by Sheer Singh 
n I •. U'li>.soa of Ilmijoet. Tho Eanco was beaten to death by her elavo girls, 
'•1. j threw L-.r body out of the tvindow. Sheer Singh then became king, but 
^ u. 4.. at a review by Sirdar Ajeet Singh, at tho instigation of Dhyan 
.-i Hi.i little son was also sought out and mardcrod. Tho two consjnr- 
bt ..'j refsraed U> tl.o city together in a carriage, and Ajeet, having “his hand 
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Tl sht!'! li.nj'P' iK'il :tn tli** n:itjv<' j.nnro-J of 

wi ro <li!V<'r< nt in n;iti.tn;i!ijy, nn<l in.iny «»f tin-iii in iflij^ioii 
:»1 (>. fr< ;n tii<* |h <ij> 3(' wliotn ih<*y 'riu-ir riil<? \v:is 

inv.in.iMy tyrnniKi!!-, ninl oxlortiomto. Tiioy 

llicir :v« jiri'-nn<‘r-« of war, an<l never oxjioctvfl 

niiv ri t'ini of !'ra!iln<li> nr «l«;votion, A clianirc of tlvnastv 
iii'ViT i'\cile.l the >>y:njiatliy of the jifojiK*, fir U’-s <li<l it call 
fojtli any ariivo clTort'J. They slooil patient atnl inotionlcs', 
aii'l lu'lieM one tynnt Mtoeee*! anoliier, without emotion ami 
withoni intrri''t. 

^Vll« II tin- Ka*t India C’oni]>any eonnneneod their career of 
coti<jnc't, th«-y f.inml tin- whole country nmlcr the control of 
tin* Maharatta-J, a nation of rolihcrs, who had snhjngated all 
Imlia. and ‘inhdni'il tin* t'overnors of the country, who were 
th'in-elvi-; mostly rchcli aitainst the once paramount au- 
thority of the Moijul Kmperor, who, in turn, tleriveil Ills 
power from the riitht of compicst only. 

'fhe cllbrtsof the Knj'li'ih were against the iMaharattas, ami 
when they had delivered the country from them, no one could 
cxjiect that they would restore the booty to the previous set 
of rohhers who had held it ; and none would bo more unwil- 
lint' to consent to such an arrangement than the Hindoo 
population, who, while they had not the ability to govern 
themselves, or the resolution .and jiluck to ehoose and support 
any one set of masters, must still bo supposed to have a pre- 
ference for that government under which there w.as the least 
ojiprcssiou and extortion. And this was actually the character 
of the Knglish compiest of Imlia. They took the sovereign 
imwep not from the people, or from a popular government, but 
from upstart tyrants who were mostly foreign to the soil 

in," ftabbod Dhynn SiiiBli,' ns tlioy passed under n gntoway. ITo wna pur- 
sued Hint killed by Him Singli, tlio son of Dhynn. It.anco Chanda now 
broiiphl forward Dhulcep Sinph, as a son of Runjeet, but her brother, having 
caiL-:ed tlio only roiJsoii of Rniijeet then living, Pc.shom Singh, to bo cut in 
pieces iuid cast down n wall at Attok, tho troops becamo enraged and ordorcd 
iiitn to eoiiii) to a review. In vain lie seatterod gold and bangles among them, 
.•ind entreated them to spare* his life, in vain tho Rnneo accompanied him, and 
joined in hLs prayers ; ono volley missed Mni, tho second brought him down. 
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•wliicli they governed. They gave the people what they ha.a 
never before possessed ; a permanent government which re- 
spected life and property; officials fi’ce jErom extortion and 
corruption, and untrained to oppi’ession; and a mild and 
impartial system of law and taxation. They scrupulously 
respected national religion, and even went so fai’ as to sujjport, 
in a few instances, the idolatrous worship of its subjects. The 
ch*il laws of the country founded on the religious codes, Avei’e 
left unchanged, although in every respect conflicting and 
un wieldly, in order not to offend national prejudice. The 
criminal code was so modified as to become simjAe in ad- 
ministration, and lenient, instead of ferociously cruel in its 
punishments. Every eftbrt, eveiy saciifice was made to 
secure the attachment of the people, and the policy of the 
Company was to develope peacefully the resources of the 
countiy, and thus indirectly benefit themselves, rather than to 
seek aggrandizement and wealth by an indiscriminate system 
of cruel extortion and oppression, as had been the custom of 
all previous conquerors. 

The native does not ask for liberty, or desire it. He has no 
spirit of iudepondenco, and when without a master will vol- 
untarily choose one. All that he asks of government is, that 
they should I'cspect his religious prejudices, that justice should 
be equally administered, and the taxes not oppi-essivo. It is, 
perluaps, too much to say that this is what they asJe^ for they 
do 5iot a>k or expect anything but that he who has the power 
will use it to the uttermost for his advantage, as any, one of. 
themselves would do in his place. But the whole amount of 
v. hat they jtray for is, that they should be respected in their 
superstitious, and, if possible, in their property also. 

It cannot be denied that the English government was de- 
spotic and oppressive. It was despotic, because the peoifie 
can be ruled in no other way. It was oppressive, because 
tiiffi.' w.'i.-j a necessity for employing native subordinates who 
t.iiiuoi be prevented from abusing the power with which they 
are eiuriisicd. But it was incomparably better in every re- 
tip'.’ei. ilian any previous rule. India is no longer desolated by 
ti'.i: iMuburatta-s laying waste towns and villages "with fire and 
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sword. The natives are no longer mined hy the systematic 
and grinding oppression of their Moosulman rulers. The villa- 
gers are no longer exposed to murder and pillage by periodical 
inroads of robber bands, as they were under the old system of 
anarchy and misrule. Every man’s head is now safe on his 
shoulders, and every man’s property is secure from the violence 
of government or individuals. 

It might thus be concluded, purely from a priori rea- 
soning : 

(1st.) That, judging from the whole past histoiy of India, 
no conceivable tyranny or disregard of their rights could 
arouse resistance, or excite an insurrection among the culti- 
vators of the soil and other industrious classes, who form 
by Ihr the gi’eatest mass of the population; and therefore 
that a popvLlfxr rebellion, in the proper sens® of the words, 
would bo in the highest degree improbable, if not impos- 
sible. 

(2d.) That, even granting that circumstances might arise 
which would cause a general popular rising, there were no 
such causes to account for this rebellion. 

So much for the a priori reasoning, which, after all, is always 
more or less liable to error. But when we come to- the a pos- 
teriori proof it is no longer possible to doubt. If it was a 
popular movement, why did it extend over only one-third of 
India ? "Why did it arise in that very part of the country 
where the administration was most perfect, and why was the 
Madras Presidency, the worst governed part of the British 
dominions, the most tranquil throughout the disturbances ? 
If the movement was occasioned by annexation, why were 
Hagpoor, and the Punjab, with its warlike inhabitants, tranquil, 
while Oude was in flames ? Why has nearly the whole revenue 
been paid punctually, when there was no power to enforce it ? 
and why have the English army, wherever they went, been as 
well provided with transport and provisions as if they were 
in a settled and peaceful country ? 

In all its outward manifestations, and especially at the be- 
ginning, the revolt has been purely military. When we heard 
of an outbreak, it was not the revolt of a district, he mu- 
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tiny of a regiment. When the mutineers departed, all Tvas 
agiiin quiet and orderly. The enemies ^s'hich the English 
troops have had to fight had been regularly-organized regi- 
meuts, many of them dressed in the English uniform, not vast 
and ill-disciplined bodies of populace. The mutineei’S, wherc- 
cver they passed, have robbed the property of the shojj-keepers 
and rich men, and mercilessly levied contributions on the 
miserable cultivators. The distm'bed districts were the mili- 
tary stations, and wherever there were no mutinous soldiers 
things went on as if nothing was occurring elsewhere. 

As for the assertion that, although the revolt was purely 
military, it was yet a real popular movement, since the army 
was the only body that had the power to offer resistance to 
government, and in doing so they were representatives of 
the luation at large ; such an explanation is quite inadmissible, 
as the mutiny was confined to the Bengal army, and did not 
extend to the troops of Bombay or Madras, or to the Punjab 
forces, which were all certainly quite as much representatives 
of their respective parts of the country. Besides which, wo 
should in such a case expect to find the populace sympathising 
oi)cnly with their valiant defenders ; and it shows an entire 
misconception of the sepoy character to suppose that they 
care for any rights, pi-ivileges, and interests, except them own. 

AS^as the revolt, then, purely military, that is, did it origi- 
nate in the army ? and has it been entirely confined to them ? 
This has been the view of many persons, though not in India, 
and is quite as wi'oug as the theory that the rebellion origi- 
nated among the people, though it is not so absurd, and does 
not show such ignorance of the country. In the first place, it 
is rjuite cle.ar that the revolt has not been confined to those 
who were soldiers of the Company when the disturbances 
began. X ow levies liave been raised to supply tbo losses of 
v.ar, and have been disciplined and organized into regiments 
till the European plan. This, to be sure, does not divest the 
mutiny ot its military character, as the new recruits came 
tstua the Kame .soldier castes that furnished the original re- 
and Were brothers and friends of the mutinous 
tepoy.,. Ti;Li exjilaiiutiou, however, will not reach the case 
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of Oudo and other districts, whore the feudal chioS have 
risen with their followers and gone to swell the ranks of the 
rebels, hloreover, it is not to be coneealed that India is filled 
with classes discontented with British rule, and longing for a 
restoration of the anarehy on which they or their ancestors 
grew fat, and if the rebellion had been a little more successful 
in the beginning, it is probable that the whole peninsula 
would, before now, have been plunged in universd revolt. 
Still, it is quite clear that all these movements on the part of 
the non-military classes did not precede, but followed the 
mutiny of the army, which was their cause and occasion. The 
first p.art of the question is, therefore, still unanswered — did 
the rebellion originate in the array ? To this we may now 
answer certainly, no ; the developments and disclosures that 
have lately taken place have shown that the real instigators 
and ringleaders were not in the ranks of the arrays but were the 
same individuals upon whom public suspicion in India has all 
along been fixed. .All who knew the character of the sepoys 
felt sure that they never could have conceived, or carried out 
unitedly, so vast a scheme. They were too ignorant, too inac- 
tive, too submissive, and too distrustful of each other. Beside 
which, they were nearly the only class in all India who had no 
reasonable pretext for discontent. In fact, they had been 
ruined by too much pay and petting. The whole Bengal 
army was demoralized. They were in a fit condition to lend 
themselves readily to the plots of their seducers, who pro- 
mised them as large pay, and as luxurious living, as those of 
their English officers and governors. 

There is now no doubt that the rebellion was set on foot by 
•the deposed Mahommedan princes, pensioners on the Com- 
pany’s bounty, and the mo.vement may be looked on as the 
expiring effort of Islamism to regain its lost supremacy in 
India. The evidence given on the trial of the Eang of Delhi 
shows that the rebellion was a concerted movement of the 
Moosulman princes ; that the plan was communicated to the 
Shah of Persia, and perhaps also to the Sultan of Turkey ; 
and that the occupation of Herat by. the- former, an act 
which .occasioned the Persian war, was really only a feint 
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to draw' away British troops from India, the scene of the main 
action. In this plot nearly all the Moosulman pi-inces were 
implicated, and especially Ali IsTakhi Khan, the prime minis- 
ter of the late King of Oude, is pointed out as having taken a 
most .active part, and is by many suspected of being the origi- 
nator of the whole thing. With such consummate skill, how- 
ever, has he w’oven the thi'eads^ and meshes of the plot that 
not a trace remains to mark w'here he has passed. Almost 
the same may be said of many of the other conspirators. 
Though the evidence against them amounts to a moral cer- 
tainty, it is to be feared that it will not be sufficient to secure 
any legal punishment. There is too much secrecy around 
every action of a native for the true details of the conspiracy 
and the real agents ever to become thoroughly known. So 
little confidence have natives in each other that it is probable 
that the real extent and aims of the movement, and even the 
day on which it was to break out, were, until the last mo- 
ment, known only to a very few, if they were not concealed 
in the breast of a single individual. 

This rebellion, originated by Mahommedan princes, called 
out the religious and natural sympathies of all the Moosulmans 
in India. They are a very numerous class, forming from one- 
twelfth to one-tenth of the population, and numbering, there- 
fure, from 1 5 to 1 8 millions. They had been for centuries the 
dominant race, masters of the soil and people, and naturally 
felt disgusted at being placed by the Bnglish on a level "with 
the despised Hindoo. They have alw'ays hoped and prayed 
fur the restoration of Islam, and the recovery of that position 
ol superiority of tvliich they had been so largely dejrrived. 
As to their origin, they arc mostly descendants of the oil- 
scouring and camp-followers of the various invading annies 
tluit have at diflerent times ravaged and depopulated India. 
1 hey do not, however, retain any of the manly qualities of 
their Atghau or Tartar ancestors, but by constant intci-mar- 
liage-i with the Hindoos h.ave assimilated to them in all rc- 
.‘•peci even adopting the absurd and burdensome restrictions 
fa,.to. Low as is the moral character of the Hindoos, that 
ui the Moujulmaus is fatill lower. They are more licentious, 
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if possible more treacherous, and possess besides indomitable 
pride of nationality and unreasoning fanaticism — two qualities 
not found in the Hindoo. The Mahommedans in India have 
always looked upon themselves as a superior race. They call 
themselves the sipahcc-log, or warrior people, and hold that 
the Empire should ho in their hands by the right of descent 
and religion. Their pride prevents their earning a livelihood 
by manual labour, and consequently the only means of sup- 
port ojien to them are private service, enlistment in the army, 
or situations under government. The last employment has 
always boon considered the best, both as being the most hon- 
ourable and as giving gi'cat opportunities of extortion and 
plunder, though in this respect their gains were diminished by 
the vigilance of their English superiors. 

The diminution of the number of government servants, 
which took place under English rule ; the appointment of 
great numbers of Hindoos to offiee ; and the general preva- 
lence of peace, and disbanding of the irregular soldieiy which 
had sprung up under the anarchy of native rule, threw out of 
employment a largo number of this proud, lazy, fawning, un- 
scrupulous and crafty population; and the mutiny of the Ben- 
gal army was a gi’and scheme to turn the militaiy establish- 
ment of the English against themselves, and to restore the 
suiiremacy of the Mahommedan religion and the Moosulman 
nation. In this scheme the indolent and simple sepoys were 
merely the catspaws of others, and would have been dis- 
carded when no longer needed. 

No circumstances could appear more favourable for the rebel 
leaders than the condition of India at the time of the outbreak. 
The whole Mahommedan population would certainly lend 
their sympathies and most of them would give active coopera- 
tion. The sepoy army of Bengal, with their tremendous pride 
of caste, and the opinion of their own power, exalted by years 
of petting and indulgence, and the disuse of all punishment, 
furnished a ready and powerful means of beginning the dis- 
turbance. Besides them there were immense classes, such as 
the predatory chiefs, the warlike tribes, and the robber castes 
of India, who had been dormant under English rule, but 
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accompa «ea 

Sfthar»rL comrffloe, siowad tWalvea the <^adlest 
* 1 ,v.«Qt TTiPi-ciless Wherever there was a Moosulraan city, 
Jolt waa most viralent. Evea in phoes 
leyond the aotaal drolo of revolt, Bke the mty of Poo”*. “ 
tlJ Dgkkun, this feeling was nnmistakeahly evid^t. On the 
other hand, the mass of the population who are Hindoos, and 
Se Hindoo rajahs, over two hundred in number, were faithful 
llmost to a man. Too much stress, however, must not be laid 

on this fidelity of the rajahs, as it ® 

dislike of a Moosulman sovereign than to any loyalty to the 
English ; and if the Moosulmans bad succee^d m overcommg 
the English, the Hindoo princes would probably have begim 

■war on their own account. <> -n , 3 ..t. 

There is no prouder page in the History of England than 

the subjugation of this rebellion. The English were a mere 
handful of men in comparison with the hordes of mutmeers 
and the millions of disaffected classes by whom they were sur- 
rounded. They were far away from all help ; while their ad- 
versaries were on their own ground, abundantly supplied with 


astonislimcnt than horror in Europe. People could not believe that such un- 
sparing cruelty and brutal capacity for enjoying the tortures of their enemies, 
existed at the present day, in any members of the human family, however 
denraded. They seem to have forgotten that the sepoys were heathens, of 
whom it is said that " their tender mercies are cruel and tliat they are quite 
ignorant of those mitigations which Christianity alone has introduced into 
war. In fact, cruelty and torture have always been features of Oriental war- 
fare, and atrocities even greater than those of Meeruth, Delhi and Cawnpoor, 
wore daily occurrences in tho revenue-collections of native states; and have 
always been practised in tho predatory excursions of tho feudal chiefs and 
robber-tribes. Even in Bengal such outrages were ordinary accompaniments 
of a dukoitco robbery. It is scarce three hundred years since Rome was 
taken by Bourbon, when tho inhabitants were treated with nearly as much 
brutality. Tho pillage of tho “chateaux” during tho French revolution will 
furnish cases of ajmost as much horror, and tho sack of various cities by tho 
Ismelitcs, as narrated in tho Bible, shows tho same pitiless extermination of 
old and young, though I believe no mention is made of tortures. If such 
tilings could bo done by Jews and Christians, wo should at least not bo sur- 
prised at them in heathens. 
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anus and animumtion, and defended by fortifications of great 
strength; and yet they did not even stand upon the defensive, 
but at once began an aggressive warfare. They not only 
met unshaken the overwhelming tide of revolt, but actually 
drove it back ; and before a ^gle Britidi soldier could come 
to the rescue fi-om England they had checked the insurrection at 
its head, had taken the Imperial city, captured the rebel Em- 
peror, and saved India from a general rebellion ; for there can 
bo little doubt that had the movement succeeded in the north, 
the whole Peninsula would soon have been in flames. 

From Delhi the mutineers retreated to Ludknow, which is 
the second great Mahommedan city of India, where their 
forces were swelled by fresh levies, and their strength in- 
creased by the assistance of the Talookdars, Zemindars, and 
other feudal chieftains. 

The conduct of these men is a type of what would have 
been the course of the whole class to which they belong, if 
more success had attended the first lising. The Talookdars 
and Zemindars of Oudo were feudal chieftains, who had grown 
rich by the anarchy which prevailed dm’ing the old govem- 
mont. Their estates were obtained by violence and fraud ; 
they lived by plunder and cruelty ; acknowledged no law or 
authority, and never paid taxes to the king without standing a 
regular siege. To mmntdn this life they were surrounded by 
armed followers, who were generally the greatest rascals in 
the country’. Indeed, a usual method of recruiting was to 
break open the nearest jail and enlist the convicts. The of- 
fence of the English government in the eyes of these barons, 
was not the abstract wrong of annexing Oude, for few people 
care less for UTong or right, abstract or concrete ; but that 
they had mtroduced a system which did not recognize their 
Usuqied titles to land, which established order and extinguished 
violence, and under which the tax-gatherer could not safely 
he resisted. 

hTov.’ the class to which these zemindars belong exists all 
ovt-r India, and they have everywhere the same grievance. In 
ether parts of the country they have been so long reduced to 
order aiul cornpolled to live respectable lives that their swords 
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have gro\ni rusty ; but if there had been any probability of 
sueccss attending their eftbrts, they would have risen from 
one end of India to the other, and would have found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining followers among the dangerous, that is, the 
unemployed classes, who form so largo a part of the native 
population. 

The only class who have sympathized with the English du- 
ring the disturbances arc the bankers and capitalists, who 
would dread nothing so much as a restoration of native rule. 
The groat mass of the population have been dooidedly neutral, 
as they always have been under all changes. On the other 
hand all the disorderly classes have been inimical to the Eng- 
lUhr-some of them openly, like the zemindars of Oudo, and 
the immense numbers of convicts whom it was the first care 
^of the mutineers to release from jail ; others secretly, among 
whom have been all the jVIoosulmans, most of the native princes, 
the old feudal chiefrains, the predatory tribes generally, and 
all the robbers, murderers and thieves, whether by caste or 
profession. 

If there had been force enough to crush the mutiny at 
Delhi, we should .probably never have heard any more of it. 
If, on the other hand, there had not been force enough to 
check it there, all these classes would at once have broken 
into insurrection. What would have been evolved out of the 
chaos it is hard to see, but cei'tainly it is very unlikely that 
the result would have been a restoration of tbe Mahommedan 
empire. The Indian Moosulmans are not what their ancestors 
were when they planted their feet so easily on the necks of 
the Hindoos. The Maharattas tore down the green flag of 
Islamism once, and would not see it again unfurled without a 
struggle for supremacy. The larger part of the military 
classes of India are ffindoos, and they would not be likely 
now to submit to a Mahommedan yoke which their frthers 
always wore uneasily and often resisted successfully. The end 
would probably have been the establishment of a great num- 
ber of small sovereigns; not the old hereditary dynasties, for 
they are all effete and would soon disappear in the confusion. 
■ - An era of anarchy would then be inaugurated, such as existed 
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■\vben tlie cotmtry was first conquered by the English, and 
India would be again throuTi back a centvuy in her infinitely 
slow progress toward chnlization, and would again bo ripe for 
another name to be added to the long list of those who have 
conquered her. 
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PERSIAN SONG OF THE NACH GIRLS. 

Opening Chorus. {Transposed/rom J?b.) 
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Tazu ba tazu, Now ba now ! ” 



U. 

Lost is luy heart, oh lady fair, 

Lost in your jet blaek locks of hair, 
Heavy with perfume, as is meet, 
Ever and ever new and sweet. 
Chorus. Sing me, &c. 

3 . 

Still will I drink the cup I love, 
Happier here than saints above ; 

The blessed in heaven long for wino 
Ever and ever fresh and fine. 
Chorus. Sing me, &c. 

4 . 

Listen, oh breezes ! as you move 
Close by the dvielling of my love. 
Softly my words and song repeat. 
Ever and ever new and sweet. 
Chorus. Sing me, &c. 
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